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Advertiſement. 


T may r py improper 70 acquaint 
- the Reader, that the following Tranſ- 
2 lation of Machiavel's PRINCE is 
newly made from the Original; and that 
the Duotations from Tacitus and other 
Authors are tranſlated into Engliſh, to 
make this Book of more general "UL 
There are already two Engliſh Tranſ- 
Meer of the PRINCE; ' the one 
by Dacres, though not un faithful, 2 
literal and antiquated, e other, by 
an unknown Hand, is more + Data 
"and ſpirited, but much leſs correct than 
the former; it has tov much the Mature 
of a Paraphraſe, and departs from that 
Simplicity of Style whithMachiayel keeps 
1p through the l Book, and which we 
have endeavoured to imitate. There is a 
Tranſlation of this Piece inFrench Mr. 
Amelot de la Houſſaye, which has ſeve- 
ral Beauties; but they are rather his 
own than his Author's; and we did not 
think ourſelves allowed to abridge and 
A*2 ©" ona 
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ls M ve 15 much 45 that 
Gentleman has done. 1 
A for the ANTI- MACHIA-. 
VEL, the Author, who is ſaid to be a 
Perſon of the fr gel Rank, has but 
little regarded 25 Stile: IN, evertheleſs 
we have followed it as much as we could, 
and have not preſumed to he any ' "bg 
doms but ſuch as we thought. nc 
neceſſary. It is hoped, that the Senti- 
ments of Liberty, Humanity and Vir. 
tue, and the great Abborrence of. T- 
ranny, Gruelty, Craftineſs, and every 
ue of Power, which run through 
che Whole of this Piece, and are 2 
worthy of the Royal Author to whom 
Ihe Publick a it, will not fail tg 
enake it intereſting and acceptable to 
all Engliſh Readers. 


Mor can ue forbear 70 take M dieb 8 of 

bis * fo often upon Engliſh A. 
| fairs, and of the great Elem. be ſhews 
for the Britiſh Conſtitution, which he 
2 prefers ta ry other Form of 
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7 G 
A, gen il. e 
is. in point of Morality, what 
1 . Spinaaa s Work is with regard 
to 6th: pinora ſapped the Fonds. 
tions of Faith, and aimed at nothing 
leſs than overtu ring the whole Fa- 
brick of Religion; Macbiavel cor- 
rupted Politicks, and undertook. to 
| deſtroy the Precepts of found Mora- 
lity: The Errors of the one were hut 
Errors in Speculation; thoſe of the 
other Rag Practice: We find, | 
"nevertheleſs, that Divines have called = 
out to Arms and founded the Charge ö 
againſt Spinona; that his Worte has 
been formally refused and His Attacks 
oppoſed upon Principles of Divinity; 
whilt Machiavel has only” een an- 
het yed þ a Few Maraliſts 20 has been 
5 in ſpite of thein, and of his perni- 
A Ads W. 
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cious 4 Podrines, to maintain his Poli- 
tical Syſtem, down to. our Days. - - ; 
I venture to undertake the Defence 
of Humanity againſt this Monſter, 
who would Aer it, to oppoſe Rea- 
ſon and Juſtice to criminal So phiſtry, 
and publiſh my Remarks on Machia- 
vel's Prince, Ch apter by Ch: apter, that 
the Antidote may be found immedi- 
ately after the Poiſon | 
1 have always looked upon chic 
Work as one of the moſt dangerous 
that ever appeared in the World: Tis 
a Book that muſt naturally come into 
the Hands of Princes, and of thoſe who 
have a Taſte for Politicks: A young, 
ambitious Man, whoſe Heart and Judg- 
ment are not yet ſufficiently formed 
to diſtinguiſh. exactly between Right 
and Wrong, is but too liable to be 
corrupted by Maxims which ſo; greatly 
flatter his Paſſions. 
But if it is criminal to debauch the 
Scntiments of a I ng E I 
as 
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hah but a ſmall Influence upon che 
Affairs of the World; it is infinitely 
more ſo to corrupt dhe Morals of 
Princes, whoſe Buſineſs it is to govern 
Nations, to adminiſter ſuſtice, and 
to ſet Examples of Juſtice to their 
Ss and who by their Magnani- 
mity, Mercy and Goodneſs, ought to 
be the living Images of the Deity. 

Inundations which ravage Coun- 
tries, Thnnder and Lighthing that re- 
duce Cities to Aſhes, the Peſtilence 
which lays whole Provinces waſte, are 
leſs fatal to the World than the vici- 
ous Morals and unbridled Paſſions 
of Princes. The Plagues of Heaven 
continue but for a Time; they only ra- 
vage ſome Countries; and theſe Loſſes, 
however grievous, are — 
repaired; whereas the Crimes of 
| Kings entail a laſting Miſery upon 
whole Nations, 

As Kings have the Power to do 


Good or Evil according to their Choice 


vii INTRODUCTION. 
and Inclination; how deplorable is che 
Condition of that People who have 
every thing to fear from the Abuſe of 
Majeſty, whoſe Properties are a Prey 
to the Avarice of their Prince, their 

Liberty to his Caprice, their Repoſe 
to his Ambition, — Safety. to his 
Perfidiouſneſs, and their Lives to his 
Cruelty? Such would be the tragical 
Situation of a Country governed b 14 
Prince of Machiave!'s for 

I muſt not conclude this 1 8 | 
tion without ſaying a few Words to 
thoſe who believe that Machiavel rather 
deſcribes what Princes do, than what 
they. ought to do: A Notion which 
has Kh many, purely becauſe it is 
ſatirical. 

Thoſe who paſs this peremptory 
Judgm ent upon Sovereigns, are no 
doubt miſled by the Examples of ſome 
wicked Princes, the Cotemporaries 
of Machiave] who cites them, and 
* the Lives of ſome Tyrants who 

| haye 
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have indeed been the Diſgrace of Hu- 
man Nature. I pbeſeech theſe cenſo · 
rious Perſons to conſider, that, as the 
Temptations to which a King is liable 
are very powerful, it requires a more 
than ordinary Degree of Virtue to re- 
ſiſt them; and therefore it is not ſur- 
priſing, if, in ſo great a Number of 
Princes, there ſhould be a Mixture of 
had ones among the good. In the 
Liſt of the Roman Emperors,' where 
a Nero, a Caligula, and a Tiberius 
appear, the World ſtill reflects with 
Pleaſure on the ſacred Names of a 
Titus, a Trajan, and an Antoninus. 
It is therefore a cruel Injuſtice 0 
impute to a whole Body of Men what 
is only applicable to ſome of them. 
As in Hiſtory the Names of good 
Princes ought to be preſerved, ſo thoſe 
of all others ſhould be ſuffered to fink 
in Oblivion, with their Indolence, 
Acts of Injuſtice, and other Crimes. 
This indeed would leſſen the Nu mber 
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3 5 4 Hiſtorical Books, but M ankind 
? yo „would gain by it: The Honour of 
1 E by pal e Hiſtory, and of ſceing one's 
Name tranſmitted to all future A I 
- would then only be the Rewar of 4 
Virtue : : Machiauel's Book would no 
Jonger infect the Schools of Politicks: © 
1 1 =F His 0 Contradictions would be 
| treated with Contempt; and the World 
would be perſuaded, that the true Po- 
2 Ley of Kings, which is ſolely grounded 
F n Juſtice, k Prudence and Goodneſs, 
— ”* in all reſpects preferable to that in- 
=o - conſiſtent and. horrible Syſtem, which 
Macbiavel has been ſo bold as to of. 
fer the Publick. 
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PREFACE. 


MACHIAVELS PRINCE, 


eee VT 
| Anclt de la Ho «ſa m— 

Con raining ſome apologetical Remarks | 
NE, upon that Piece. Ae : 


8. Machiavel is an Author whom few 
People read, and fewer underſtand, 


judiced; for you will find, that thoſe who 
cenſire him, either own that they never 
read him; ; or if they pretend to have read 


him, never underſtood his Meaning; as is 


evident from the literal Senſe they put upon 
ſeveral Paſſages which Politicians explain in 
4 very different manner. The Truth is, 
Machiavel is cenſured only becauſe he is 
ill underſtood ; and ill underſtood by many 


- who are capable of underſtanding him better, 


only. becauſe they read him with a ſort of 
Prejudice; ;- whereas, if they read him like 
inipartigh Judges, 1 1 mean, if they held the 
ern wil N Balance 


%, 


2: x i1$ not ſurpriſing that: the Valgar 4 
ſhould be prejudiced againſt him. I fay, pre- 


1 7 R E F A C E. 
| Bilan "even between him and his Adveri 
edi Mens axe at moſt of his 
folutely ma own Princes, 
5 as was ſaid by tlle great Coſmo de Me" 
dicis, cannot always govern their States with 
their Beads in their Hand #; t muß fup- 
fofe, fays Wicquefort *,' that he almoſt 
every "where deſeribes "what" Princes db, 
not "what they ought to do. It is there: 
fore condemning the Conduct of Princes, 
to condemn what Machiaue] ſays, if it be 
true that he deſcribes what they do, or, to 
| ſpeak more properly, what they are ſome. F 
times forced t do, Fot the Man, ſays be, _ | 
Chap. XV. of his Prince, that | makes 
4 EO if being ftrittly honeſt. on ull 
. Occaſions,” muſt 'nerds be undone among 
the many who aft upon different Principles 
H Prince therefore muſt learn, for his own 
. be vir tgour or vicious accurding 
rr Were 5 29208 8 
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chiavel, Fi givi rſtan 
ty. Tn, who 'was that there "tis ing whic 
afterwards Great-Duke of ſeem unjuſt to e'Per- 


. r e 5 E browſe een 
taping = « Commn :cam $6 Pi. + Foe : order 
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anſwer 
he og Wor ©-*Bodk L of his Eaibalihr 
tei, Is not * way equal 2 dor, Section n 
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to the Exigence of his Afairs b. Andin his 


' 18th Chapter, after having ſaid that a Prince 


ought not to fulfil his Engagements, when 
they are contrary. to his Intereſt, he fairly 
owns, that f Men were all good, this 
Maxim. would be falſe ; but that as they 
are bad, and would not obſerue their Pro- 
miſes to us, we ought at little to think our- 
ſelves bound by bur Engagements to them *: 
For otherwiſe the Prince would loſe his 
Power, and con ſequently his Reputation 3 
it being impoſſible, that a Prince who 
has loſt the one, ſhould preſerve the other. 
Since I have happened to touch upon hig 
18th Chapter, which - is undoubtedly the 


moſt exceptious as well as the moſt dangerous 


of all his Writings, I think it not unneceſ- 
fary to point out here, by-the-bye, in what 
Senſe we ought to underſtand the Inſtruction 
which he there gives to his Prince. I is 
not neceſſary, ſays he, that a Prince 

have all the above-mentioned Qualities ; 
but it is extremely requiſite that he ſhould ap- 
Pear to Aue them. Lot him ſeem, and let 


him 


Plutarch ſays, that if all 
the Duties of Morali _ equal to the Lask. 
needs be diſcharged, * Ves the Notes upon 
all the Rules of Juſtice 85 the 15th and 18th ura 
ſerved, in order to reign well, of his Prince. 


fupiter bimſeif v vo 11 not 


q 
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tive, or at leaſt, the moſt ſpecious Pretence, 
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him actually be merciful; true to his Word, 


humane, religious and ſincere.— Jo judge of 
him by his Looks. and Diſcourſe, he ſhould 


ſeem to be all Goodneſs; SIncerity, Huma- 


nity, and Religion. There is nothing of 


which it is more neceſſary to haue the Ap- 
pearance than of this laſt Quality. Upon 


this Paſſage is grounded the prevailing No- 
tion among the Vulgar, that Machiauel was 
an Infidel, and even an Atheiſt : And indeed, | 
his Words might deceive weak Minds. But if 
we examine the Meaning of them, we ſhall 
find that he no-where aſſerts what is laid to 
his Charge, Viz. That a Prince ſhould have 
no Religion: He only ſays, that if he, has 
none, as may ſometimes happen, he ſhou ud 
beware of ſhewing it, Religion being the 
ſtrongeſt Bond between him and his Subj es; 
and the want of Religion, the moſt juſt Mo- 


they can have for withdrawing their Alle; 
giance c. It is infinitely better for a Prince 


to Re an, Hygocri, than, a declared Inſidel 
1 


© Nec toleraturos 255 ani Influence upon the Minds 
Principis imperinm, 80 Ta- of Men, than all their Paſſi- 
eitus, eu 114. eople ons; and that the Knot with 
neyer * the which it tied them together, 

© Govern of an 5285 was infinitely e 
all the other n 0 * 


| Cberller 4 775 es ſaid, Society. 


That Religion had a' greater 


we 

| EET | "47 22 
p R E FA C E. xy 4 
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an Bil that is concealed, being much leſs £32 
than one that is univerſally known: All i 
the World perceive the Infidel, but fer 
diſcern. the Hypocrite. I take this to be — 
Machiavels Meaning, when he adds, that 1 
all Men have the Faculty of ſeeing, few of 
that of Perception; and that every one 4 

ſees what you appear to be, few know ot 
what you really are. We ſee very 4 


« clearly what is before our Eyes, ſaid 2 
Roman Knight to Tiberius; but it would 
ebe in vain for us to pry into what lies con- 
cc cealed in a Prince's Heart 4.” | Beſides, we 
- - ought to conſider that Machiavel reaſons 
every- where like a Politician, that is, accord- 
ing to the Intereſt of State, which has as 


abſolute Power over Princes, as Princes have " 
over their Subjects e. This is ſo true, that 4 
Princes, as an able Miniſter of the preſent ' 4 
Age expreſſed it *, chuſe rather to hurt their 0 


Conſcience than their Kingdom. And this 
zs all that could be objected againſt Mac hi. 

avels Doctrines by Juſtus Lipfias, a Mn 
as 1 


4 nn que toram Prince, 450 cad and the 
habenzar, abditos Principis Prince to the Times. Nos 
Senfus \ exquirere  inlicitum, Principi ſervimus, ipſe tem- . 
anteps : nec ide alſeguare. poribus. p. Lib. 9. . . 
Tack. Ann.'6. * Mr. de Villervi, Secte- 
* We are abject to the rary of State to Henry V. 
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as eminent for his Piety and Religion: as ſor 
his Learning and Politicks. Ligſius frankly. 
owns, that he values Machiavel more than 
all the other modern Politicians f; which he 
would never have ſaid, had he ſuſpected 
Machiavel, in the leaſt; either of Infidelity 
or Atheiſm. To this we may add, that 
Mac hia vel, who needed the Protection of 
the Family of Medicis, would never. have 
preſumed to dedicate his Prince to Laurence 
of Medicis in the Life-time of his Uncle 
Pope Leo X. if it had been an impious Book: 
Nen would he have preſumed, ſome Years 
after, to inſcribe his Hiſtory of Florence to 
Pope Clement VII. with an Epiſtle, wherein 
he ſays, that he hopes his Holineſs: will 
cover him Wo rhe Buckler of his Ponti- 

e 


5 Qui m nuper aut beri id e this way, neither raiſe my 
tentaruut non me tenent aut 8 Attention nor my Fear. 
terrent, in quos, fi — 4. io 1 To _ — mM my 

eſt, Cleobuli apply t ymg of C/z- 
2 Inſcitia in ple- 8 obulus : Moſt of them are 
— * Ni enten multi- ws « grofly —— and yet 

unins tamen abound in a Mul 
Machiavelli ingenium non © Words. Machiavel is the 
contemno, acre, ſubtile, ig= © only political Writer 
neum. Sed nimis ſepe de- © whom eſteem, for the 
flexit, & dum commodi illas © Sharpneſs, Subtlety, and 
« 

5 —— — Fre 3 — — Bo 
abertavit à regid via. Pre- © while he cloſely 

face to his Do&#rina Civilis, © the Paths of Intereſt, he 
* Thoſe who very lately © toooftendeviates from the 


— have made any emp 8 6— 2 
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fical Approbation s, had he paſſed for a Man 
of no Religion. Let me obſerve, by-the- 
bye; that thoſe who will take the Trouble to 
read the 12th Chapter of the firſt Book of his 
Diſcourſes, where he ſhews how highly ne- 
ceſſary it is to keep up Divine Worſhip ; and 
the firſt Chapter of the third Book, where 
he commends the Franciſcans and Domi 
nicans, as the Reſtorers of Chriſtianity, 
which the bad Lives of the Prelates had in- 
tirely disfigured ; will find, that however much 
he deſerved the Name of a worldly wiſe Man, 
he had very good Sentiments in point of Re- 
ligion, and that conſequently we ought to 


uſually done, upon certain State-Maxims, the 
Practice of which is become in a Manner 
abſolutely neceſſary, on account of the Wick- 
edneſs and Perfidy of Mankind. Princes, be- 
ſides, are now grown ſo refined and ſubtle, that 
it is impoſſible to deal with them in a plain 
and open Manner, without being their Dupe. 

I could ſay a great deal more in favour of 
Machjavel; but as I am writing a Preface, not 
an Apology, I leave him to be defended bythoſe 
who are more intereſted in Politicks than I, or 
Who are detter able to defend him. Iſhall only 
add 


1e ard dalle tiſſimo dicio aiutato & di- 
armate Tu, dil fu ſow. flo. 


put a more favourable Conſtruction, than is 


* 


C E 


ont 


xyiii p R t 54 H 
add w Aab is fn is fi the Reade eps 
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ped to this 1140 ation of, h wer b 


des ſeveral Notes, en ip who 
Worl s of Machiavel, and nd from the Hiſtories 
of N = and Gitte rain, 1 have pl Placed 
under he Text ſeveral U run FOR Ta- 
eitus, wht ch ſerve to prove, confirm, or '& 
emplify what Machiavel fays. This makes 
a ſort of Concordance between the Politieks 


of theſe two Authors; from Which it will 


appear, that it is impoſſible to approve or con- 


demn the one without the other: Sothat if 74. 
citus is proper to be read by thoſe who Fon 
to learn the Art of Government, Machiavel 
is not leſs ſo; the former ſhe wing how the Ro- 
nan Emperors governed of old, and the latter 
how Princes ought to govern in our Times. 
Some perhaps will ask, Whether I think 
that Cæ ſar Borgia, whom Machiavel pro- 
poſes for the Imitation of Princes, is a good 
Model? I anſwer, that he is an excellent 


Model for new Princes, that is, for private 


Men who uſurp a Principality, but a very 
bad one for Princes by Inheftance. It plain- 
ly appears from two Paſſages in the 7th 
— of this Book, that Machiavel only 


- propoſes 
+ As the two next Ne this Preface relate only to 
ſome Peculiarities in che French Tranſlation, it has been 


Kae proper to leave chem out, as foreign to the Exgliſh 
0 Sr 


| Rl, able to effect i i, 
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Uſurpers rs, Wh ** Ws ede Ne Hh cir 
Vip ation n ut be eing ci cruel z at leaf] 
the I ning; "becauſe al all "thoſe 1 who do 
ig oh 4555 "Account, in ſuch a, aa 

FT; Courſe their Enemies; and e even thoſ e 
12 0 had tl the chief Hand! in bringing it about, 
are ne not long their Friends, for want of be- 


ing bergen in all their Pretenſions: Where- 


as þ ff PCR, Princes, if they goyern but to- 
lerab ly well. have no Occaſion. to. , ſupport 
t mſcl yes by Severity, and Violence, their 
Jul jeas haying been long accuſtomed. to the 
Sopereignty of their Family. As to Duke 
Valentine (Ceſar Borgia's Title) I confeſs 
he wasa yery bad Man, and deſerved a;thou- 
fand Deathsb; but at the ſame time it muſt 
be acknowledged, that he was botha greatGe- 
geral a and a great Politician, and one to whom 
we may juſtly apply what Paterculus ſaid of 
Ciuna; ; Viz. that his Attempts were ſuch as 
no good Man dared to make; but that he 
ſucceed ed in ſeycral Enterprizes which none 
put a Man of ſuperior Courage would have 


Ty +l 


REY Borgiam vel auſum eum, que nemo aude- 
mille neces meritum, ſays ret bonus; perfeciſſe que d 
Te in his Life wullo, miſt ortiſſimo, perfici 
of Pope Julius II.  paſſent. CS 
(De 7 * vers dici bote, 


RMA E WA v1GoB 


| 1 conclude wi obſerving, that Ma- 
chiavel, who is every where repreſented as 
an Advocate for Tyranny, deteſted it more 
than any Man of his Time. This appears 
from the noth Chapter of che fir Book of 
his Diſcourſes, where he greatly inveighs 
againſt Tyrants. Nardi *, his Cotemporary, 
ſays that he was one of thoſe who'made Pa- 
negyricks upon Liberty, and upon Cardinal 
Julius of Medicis, who, after the Death of 
Leo X. feigned that he would make his 
Country free. Nardi adds that Machiavel was 
ſuſpected to be an Accomplice in the Conſpi- 
racy of Jacopo de Diacetto, Zanobi Buondel- 
monti, Luigi Alamanni, and Caſimo Rucel- 
lai, againſt that Cardinal, on account of 
his intimate Connexion with them and the 


reſt of the Libertines 3.4 Name which the 


Partiſans of the Family of Medicis. gave to 
thoſe who ſtood up for Liberty in Florence. 
It was probably on account of this Suſpi- 


cion that he was not rewarded for his Hiſtory 
of Florence, which he had compiled by, Or- 


der of the faid Cardinal, as he himſelf takes 
Notice in rheBeginning « of hisDedication. This 
is all I think neceffary to ſay concerning the 
Perſon and Writings of Machiavel, of which 
1 leave every Man to judge as he pleaſes. 
Boo 7. of is e Florence. NNE 
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prruſtar Pleaſure: For this Reaſon, he is 
often preſented with H orſes, Arms, Gold- 


Ftu H, precious S tones, and the like Orna- 
ments, ) ſuitable to the Greatneſs of his Rank. 
Being therefore ambitious. to appear before 
you Sh ſome Teſtimony. of my humble At- 
zachment,l could think of nothing more dear 
and precious to myſelf, than the R nowledge 
of the Actions of great Men, acquired by 
my long E xperience in modern Afairs, and 
my continual Study of what paſſed in for- 
mer Tier. N mg ang carefully ex- 


| amived 


* This Prince was Father to Catharine de Medicic, 
Queen of Frauce He d in tho Year 1519, Jy 
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Cai] | 
5 Sahject und now brought my. 

pon" within the Compaſs. of 
@ final}: Bot, I male bold to lay them at 
your Feet ;ngt that I thint it 4 Gift wor: 
thy of h Acceptance, bat becanſe from 
the Opinion I have of your Goodneſs; I Har- 
zer myſelf with the Hopes of your deigning 
to reccivs it: eſpecially ſince the richeft Pre. 


font I can make is, to give you an Opporti 


nity of knowing in a'wery ſhort Time what 
J have learned in a Courſe of many Tears, 
and at the Expence of infinite Hurdſbips 
and Dangers. I have not fludied to recom. 
mend this Mork by a Number of lp 
riods, and high. founding Expreſſions, nor by 
ep. other of thoſe jeg Embelliſments 
and Charms with which many chuſe to fot 
eff their Productions; becauſe I had rather 


mine ſiould habe uo Merit at all, than that 


this ſnonld conſiſt in any thing but theTruth 


of my l ms rhe" 0 of the 
— 8 IIIILTIY 


LET no Man think it Preſumptiqn, that 
4 Perſon of lv Rank ſhould thus venture 
10 5 Rules of Government to Princes ; 


For. 


for in the Mika u, thoſe: eu 
Aram Laudsbips, place themfelues pins 
Plain\when they would: obſerus the Ma 

ture of the Mountains, and high. Grounds; 
but" aſerud to the Taps: of the Mauttainis, 
in order to-obſerverthe Face f the Valleys ; 
Jo, 1. know. the Nature of the People aueil 
it is neceſſary to be 4 Prince aud one muſt 
be a private Subject, in order to beawelhac- 
gquainted with ROO of Princess. 


WN e % n ue doe Soak L 


MAT gon Wee er this ſmall 
Preſent with the ſame Good will as I be 
Leave to offer it! If you read und cone 
it carefully, you will there ſee hoururdintiy 
I wiſh for your attaining to that Grandeur 
which Fortune and your great Qualities pre- 
Sage.to you: And if, from that high Station 
in which you are placed, you ſhould ſometimes. 
vaucthſafe to look-down, you will find how 
unjuſtly 1 fland .expoſed 40 een 
continual Perſecutions of Fortune. 
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EXAMINATION 
Machiavels Paixce, 


Ca. 8 


The ſeveral Sorts of SH 
and after what Manner 64 are 
acquired. 


Wea LL States ah Sorel that 
LE FX cycr had, or now have, Autho- 
* rity over Men, have been and 

are either Republicks or Princi- 
paliticsa. Principalities are either 
heredi itary, where the Family of the Prince 


» This DiviGonis founded. 4 Republick are ro 
upon the Doctrine of Taci= ſites. Res 9 

ee eipatum & Libert — Ta 

5 _ Agricols 


2 "EXAMINATION f 
has been long in Poſſeſlion b; or new. The 
new are either wholly ſo, as the Dutchy of 
Milan was to Francis Sforza; or they are 
annexed, as Members, to the hereditary States 
of the Prince who acquires them, as the King- 
dom of Naples is to the King of Spain. Domi- 
nions thus acquired, are accuſtomed either to 
be ſubject to a Prince, or to be free; and ate 
acquired either by foreign Arms, or one's 
own, either by Fottune or Valour. 
.. OBSERVATIONS, 
I a Man would reaſon well upon any Subject, 
he muſt begin with ini y the Na- 
ture of it; he muſt go back to the very Source 
and Riſe of Things, in order to lay down the firſt 
Principles of them, with as much Certamty as poſ- 
fible; it _ then 3 eaſy matter to trace out 
their Progreſs, and all the Conſequences that may 
follow. Inftead of beginning with an Account of 
the different Sorts of Dominion, Machiavel ought, 


Agricola. Romam a princi- Republick of Venice in its 
Pio Reges habuere: Libertatem Edicts. be | 

L. Brutus inſtituit. Ann. 1, Tis in this Senſe that 
C. Marius & L. Sulla Liber- Galba ſaid to Piſo, In genti- 
tatem in dominationem verte- bus, que regnantur, certa do- 
minorum domus. Tacit. Hiſt. 
1. And Mucianus to Veſpa- 
ſian: Non contra Caii aut 
3 Claiudii, vel Neronis, funda- 


<ipaliry is not a Republick; Cle 
t every Republick is a tam longo imperio domum ex- 
Principal mn 3 ſurgimus. 5 
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MAQnHlaVers PRINCE. 3 


methinks, to have inquired” into the Riſe of ſu- 
preme Power, and inlarged upon the Reaſons that 
induced Men, who were free, to ſubject them- 
ſelves to a Maſter, © 8 


But in a Book: defipned to inculcate Tyranny and 


Crime, it would perhaps have been improper to 
mention what tends to deſtroy both: It would have 
ill become Machiavel to declare, that the People 


found it neceſſary for their own Preſervation and 


Quiet to have Judges, who might decide their 


Differences; Protectors, to defend them againſt 


their Enemies, and ſecure them in their Poſſeſſions; 
and Sovereigns, to unite all their various Intereſts 

in one common Intereſt, and that at firſt they choſe 
out of their own Number ſuch Men to govern 


them as had the greateſt Reputation for Wiſdom, 


Equity, Diſintereſtedneſs, Humanity, or Valour. 
A Sovereign, he ſhould have ſaid, was origi- 
nally deſigned for the Good of the People; this is 
therefore what a Prince ought to prefer to every 
other Conſideration z and Juſtice alone ought to be 
the Guide of all his Actions. What becomes then 
of all thoſe Notions of Self-Intereſt, Grandeur, Am- 
bition and Deſpotiſm; when it appears that the 


Sovereign, far from being the abſolute Maſter of 


his 3 is nothing more than their chief Ser- 
vant 5 

As I propoſe to refute the pernicious Principles 
of this Book, one by one, I ſhall only ſpeak of 


them as the Subject of each Chapter gives Occa- 
ion. Here I muſt obſerve in general, from what 


I have ſaid concerning the Riſe of ſupreme Power, 


that an Act of Uſurpation or Tyranny appears to 


be far more criminal than an Act of Violence; 
ſince the Prince, who ſacrifices his People, and their 
Properties, to his Avarice and Caprice, is not only 

guilty 
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thy of Violence, but of a Breach. of the Truſt 
repoſed in him; the People having veſted him 
with Power for no other End ber that he might 
protect them. There are but three lawful ways of 


4 


acquiring Sovereignty z either by Inheritance, or 
Election, or Conqueſt, as when ſome Provinces are 


gained from the Enemy in a War undertaken upon 
juſt Motives. 

I would intreat thoſe * whom TI édeſign this 
Work, not to forget my Remarks upon this Chap- 


ter, ſince upon theſe. all the following Rent 
will A 


hls 
Of Hereditary Principalities. 


Shall omit ſpeaking of Republicks, hav- 

| ing diſcourſed of them elſewhereatlarge®: 
Here I ſhall only treat of Principalities, 
and ſhew,according to the foregoing Diviſion, 
how they may be governed and maintained. 
I fay then, that hereditary States, and ſuch as 
arc 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Men have a fort of ſuperſtitious Veneration for 


every thing that is ancient; and when the Right 


_of Inheritance is joined with Antiquity, the Yoke 
it impoſes is eaſily borne, however grievous : So 
I would be far from denying Machiavel what 


every 
In his Diſcourſes on Zivy. 
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MACHTAVEL'S 'PRINGCE, 5 
are accuſtomed to the Family of the Prince, 
are preſeryed with leſs Difficulty than the 
ne waz becauſe it is ſufficient for the Sovereign 
not to depart from the Order eſtabliſhed by 
his Predeceſſors b and withal to fit himſelf 


to ſuch Accidents as occur. So that if a 
Prince 


every Man will grant him, that hereditary King- 
doms are moſt eaſy to govern. 

I ſhall only obſerve, that hereditary Princes are 
ſecured in their Poſſeſſions by an intimate Conne- 
xion which generally ſubſiſts between them and the 

principal Families in their Dominions 3 moſt of 
Hoſe amilies owing their Elevation and Eſtates 
to the Predeceſſors of the Sovereingn, and having 
their Fortunes ſo entirely dependent upon his, that 


they can never forſake him, without forſaking 


themſelves, 
a Tacitus obſerves, that a arenas abrumpunt. Ann. 
— ty got by Violence, 1 2 
oy eſerved by Le- 'b Much the ſame thing was 


oderation. Non faid to Nero; that being no 


1 Prime atum ſcelere que- 
ftum, ſabits 1 


10 gravitate teneri. 
Now the ur that is 
commonly ec ry for pre- 


a State, newly con- 
qu rar —_— cauſes the Loſs 
of it; the Subjects growing 
at lengrh impatient, and re- 


delling. Arque illi, ſays Ta- 


_ «Whus,quamvis ſervitio ſueti, 


longer a Child, but of Age 
—— overn, be — 


Maſter, nor any other In- 


ſtruction, but the Example 
of his Anceſtors. Finitam 
Neronjs pueritiam, et robuv 
juventæ adeſſe; exueret ma- 
giſtrum, ſatis amplis doct̃ori- 
bus inſtructus Majoribus ſuis. 
Ann. 14. Tacitus obſerves, 
that Tiberius, in the W 
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Prince is but tolerably induſtrious, he will al- 
ways keep Poſſeſſion of his Dominions, unleſs 
there be ſome extraordinary Power that de- 
prives him of them; and even in that Caſe, 
no ſooner does the leaſt Misfortune befal the 
Uſurper, but the other recovers them. Italy 
affords an Example of this, in the Duke of 
Ferrara, who was able to withſtand the Ve. 

netians, 


In our Days, numerous and formidable Arminy 
which Princes keep up in Times of Peace, as well as 
of War, contribute likewiſe to the Security of their 


| States, and like naked Swords overawe their Ene- 


mies, and refrain the Ambition of neighbouring 


Princes. 


But it is not ſufficient for a Prince to be, as Ma- 
ebiavel calls it, di ts — tolerably i in- 
. e 3 


of his Reign, made it his oppoſe to that of their fer 


Rule to imitate the Conduct 
of Auguſtus in every thing. 
Neque fas Tiberio infringere 
fa — Ann. 1. qui = 
4 we ejus, vice 
gis ol — Ann. 1. and 
char he durſt not et treat 
with Rigour,a People whom 
Auguſtus had uſed with fo 
great Mildneſs. Populum. per 
tor annos molliter habitum 


non audebat ad duriora ver- 


tere. Ann. 1. That Vonenes 
was deſpiſed and baniſhed by 
the Parthians, becauſe his 
Conduct had been * 


Paret. — II. 


f * de 

— et ipſe, diverſus a 
Majorum inſftitutis. Ann. 2, 
And on the contrary, that 
Iralus pleaſed the — 
ſo much the more, becauſe, 
tho? he had been brough 
at Rome, yet he fell in broughe up 
them in their. —— 
juſt as if he had always li 
with them. Letuvs Germanis 
adventus, atque eo magit, 
15 uod ſæpius violentiam ac li- 

dines, grata — uſur= 


<8 


* 


ly had long poſſeſſed that Dutchy e. For 


as a natural Prince has not ſo much Occaſion | 
or Neceſſity to oppreſs his Subjects, ſo he muſt 


needs be more beloved by them; and unleſs 


ſome extraordinary Vices concur to make him 


odious, his a have a natural and juſt 
Affection 


** to make 
ö happy. Indeed, if they are not dif- 
conten ted, they will never think of revolting; but 
when a Prince makes his People happy, they will 
always be more afraid of loſing him, than he 
cn be of loſing any Part of his Power. The 
wich would never have revolted from Spain, 
not the Spaniards carried Oppreſſion and Ty- 
ranny to ſuch a Height, that the Dutch could not 
og bar Fob ng Fangth— 

Naples, and Sicily too, have paſſed more than 
once from the Spaniards to the Germans, and from 
theſe again to the Spaniards, Why was it always 
ſo eaſy a matter to conquer them? The Govern- 
_ of both theſe I” _ equally rigorous 
and oppreſſive, and the People always expected a 
Deliverance i in a Change of Maſters, What 


© We rebel not againſt the intimating, that it was nced- 
Houle of — which leſs to fear the Empire would 
hath ſo poſſeſſed the ever return to Vizellizs,when 
Empi Muciauus to _ he was difpoſſeſled of 


B4 
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netians, in the Year 1484, and Pope Ju- 
fins IL in 1510, purely becauſe his Fami- 


_ —_——r DDr | 
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Affection for him: Beſides, an old and un! 
interrupted Poſſeſſion of Sovereignty takes 
away the Memory and Cauſes of Innoyationd; 
for one Change always leaves, as in Build- 


ings, a Toothing and Facility for 2 
another e, 
1 C1 HA P. 


Wat a Difference there is between the RY 
litans, and the People of Lorrain! When theſe were 
obliged to change their Sovereign, all Lorrain was 
in Tears, and lamented the Departure of a Fa- 
mily, whoſe Predeceſſors had for ſo many Ages 

eſſed that flouriſhing Country: Some of them 

the moſt amiable Qualities, and were Patterns 
for Kings: The Memory of Duke -Leopold was 
ſtill fo dear to the Lorrainers, that when his Wi- 
dow was obliged to quit Lunneville, the whole 
People fell upon their Knees before her Coach, the 
Horſes were often ſtopp'd, and s was heard 
or en but Cries and Tears. | 


i 8 


For, according to Taci- Iatiffon BE i viam 
us, it is always leſs dange - faciunt, Hiſt. 2. A that 
rous to put vp with thePrince one Change never fails to 
who is-in Poſſeſſion, than draw on another, we have 
lock out for another. Mi- ſeveral beautiful Inſtanc 
207i di . umi 2 Tacitus. Libertatem & 2 
pes, quam queri. Hi ſulatum L. Brutus inſtituit. 
8 — los to Parercatar, Dictaturæ ad tempus ſume- 
People always improve _ bantur: neque Decemvitalis 
the firſt Examples. poreſtas ultra biennium, nb- 
enim ibi conſiſtunt —— que tribunorum militum Con- 
unde cœperunt; ſed guamlibet ſutare jus diu valuit. non 
in tenuem recepta tramitem Cine, non Sullæ longe domi 
KY ratio; 


oy 
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CH AP. III. 
Of Mixt Principalities. 


- 


B. the Difficulty lies in maintaining 


"2 a Principality newly acquired. Firſt, 
ii it is not entirely new, but has on- 
y a new Member incorporated with it, ſo 


atio; et Pompeii Graffique 


potentia cito in Ceſarem: 
Lepidi atque Antonii arma 
in Auguſtum ceſſere. Ann. 1. 


Lucius Brutus founded Li- 


s berty and the Conſulſhip. 


& Dictators were choſen on- 


& ly in preſſing Exigencies. 
1 | 
Phe faprerne Power of 
© the Decemyirate prevail'd 
cc little more than two ears; 
& and the Conſular Juriſdic- 
« tion of the Military Tri- 
< bunes not very many. The 
4 Domination of Cinna was 
& but ſhort; that of Sylla 
© not long. The Authority 
cc of Pompey and Craſſus was 
« quickly . up in 
« Ceſar; that of Lepidus 
ce and Antony in — 4 
Lou ſee there a whole Series 
of Changes: Here follows 
another. Sulla dictator abo- 
ditis vel converſis prioribus : 
cum plura addidiſſet, otium 


ei rei baud in longum para- 
vir. Statim turbidis Lepidi 
Togetionibus, neque multo poſt 


that 


Tribunis reddita licentia nuo- 
o vellent populum agitandi. 
amque non modo in commu- 
ne, ſed in ſingulos bomines late 
queſtiones---—Exin continua 
per viginti annos di ſcordia, 
non mos, non jus. Ann. 3. 
c Fylla the Dictator, chang- 
< ing or aboliſhing the 
© added many Regulations 
© of his own, and pracured 
& ſone Reſpite in this Mat- 
ter, but not lo ; for 
6 — wg follow d the tur- 
4 bulent Suits and Propoſi- 
&« ſals of Lepidus, and ſoon 
© after were the Tribunes 
© reſtored to their licentious 
“ Authority of throwing the 
& People into — 
cc at Pleaſure. And now 
& Laws were not made for 
hr the 1 only, but for 
i en particular 
4 ö — 
© for twenty Years civil 
© Diſcord raged, and there 
* was neither Law nor Set- 
* tlement.” | 


10 EXAMINATION of i 
that he whole may be called a Mixt Princi- 
pality, it 1s expoſed to Changes and Reyolu- 
tions from a natural Inconveniency that ariſes 
in all new Sovereignties 3 Which is, that Men 
eaſily part with their Prince, in Hopes of 
bettering their Conditions; and theſe Hopes 
prompt them to rebel and take Arms againſt 
their Governor; but they are generally de- 
ceived; for they ſoon find by Experience, | 
that their Condition is much worſe d. This 
ba — from a natural and uſual N e- 


ceſſiy 


OBSERVATIONS. 


fifeenth Century E 
T 

ing Conqueſts, and o ing great Ac- 
tions, that dazzle the World, and impoſe a ſort 
of Reſpect, was till preferred to Moderation, 
Juſtice, Clemency, and the other Virtues. In our 
9 F 22 3 5 


Days 


» Parthos preſentibes o - Caligula, * yet we have 
biles, abſentium æquoc. Ann. ſeen a new Tyrant more cruel 
* All — are of this than thoſe. An 1 

poſition, ſervitii ingenio, extremum dominum putatis 
from a Capriciouſneſs that Iden crediderant, qui Ae. 


wn yg Slavery, ſays rio, qui Cao, ſuperſtis 


Sitns, Ann. 12. runt : cum interim 15e f 
' Do you believe, ſaid a lier er ſirvior exortus = | 
Roman , that 'the Ty- Hift. 4. Claudius therefore 


ranny died with Nero? It was had Reaſon to tell the Par- 
though ed by the thian Embaſſadors, who 
Death of Ti We and of came to — a better 2 
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| _ we ſee Humanity valued above all the #3 
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ceſſity which Princes are under to diſguſt 


their new Subjects, by oppreſſing them with 


Troops, Taxes, and a thouſand other Incon- 


veniences, which are the natural Effects of 
Conqueſte. Inſomuch that you render all 
thoſe your Enemies, whom you have wrong 4 
by ſeizing the Principality, and cannot pre- 


ſerve the Fidcndiþls of 9 who aided you, 


» A 
* 


ities of a Conqueror; the Folly 6f praiſing and 
encouraging thoſe cruel Paſſions, that turn the 
World u up- ſide down, is now at an End. 
© I would ask, what Reaſons a Man can THT or 


aggrandizing himſelf ; Want Right to form the 
3 „ 5 


than the Prince who then Se meminifſe temporum, q- 
govern d, that fr tChan- bus natus ſit; 2 


were of no Uſe, and that nt, preſentia ſequi, bones 
ought ro bear wich — mperatores voto expetere, 
Humours of their Kings Len cunque tolerare. Hiſt. 
much as poſſible. — is what Machiavel 
Regum ingenia, neue uſui 2 july calls a Golden Sentence. 
bras mutationes. Diſcorſi, lib. 3. chap. 6. 
All Subjects ought to adopt © Res dura, et regni novitas 


bh the Sentiments of that Ro- me talia cogunt Moliri er late 
was Senator, who ſaid, that fines cuſtode tueri, ſays Dido 


g wiſhed for 


s were bad, 


be admired the Times paſt, 
without condemning the pre- 


ſent; and that though he 
Princes, yet 
he patientlyſubmitted to ſuch 


how nec it is to 
lire according to the Times. 


1 wa * 


alwa $ remem- 


in Virgil. Eneid. 1. 4 rma, 
lays Tacitus, 72 * on 


rs afro... 3 


is, E E impoſſible to take 
Artns, and at the ſame time 
to keep within the Bounds 
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ſerable? The new Conqueſts of a Sovereign 
not enrich or improve his old Dominions; his Sub- 
jects are not the better for them; and he deceives 


EA — od 
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tz "EXAMINATION of / 
becauſe you are neither able to ſatisfy their 
ExpeRations, nor to treat them with Rigour, 
as being obliged to them: For let a Prince 
have ever ſo powerful an Army, he muſt 
likewiſe have the Favour of the Natives, if 
he would conquer a Province. Thus it was 
that Leis XII of France quickly ſubdued 
Milan, and as quickly loſt it: For the ſame 
People that had open'd their Gates to him, 
finding themſelves deceived in their Hopes, 
and diſappointed of thoſe future Adyantages 
which they expected, were not able to bear 
with the Haughtineſs of their new Sovereignd. 
| It 
Defign of raiſing his Power upon the Ruin and 
Deſtructioſi of others? Or how he can expect to 


make himſelf illuſtrious, by rendering others mi- 
do 


himſelf, if he thinks they add to his Happineſs, 
How many Princes have, by means of their Ge- 
nerals, conquer'd Provinces they never ſaw ? Theſe 


Conqueſts are in ſome reſpect imaginary ; ima» 


Smary 
2 Tacitus fays, that the had loved him, and recalled 


Parthians received Tiridates Artabanuswhom before they 


with open Arms, hoping he had ſo much hated. Qui Arta- 


would uſe them better than 
frtabanus had done; and 
tin a little time, they hated 


Tiridates as enach as they 


banum ob ſævitiam execra- 
ti come Tiridatis ingenium 


ſperabant — 2 Artabanum 


ver tere, &c. Ann. 6, 


\ 
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It is very true, that a Country which has 
once febelled, and is - conquered a ſecond 
time, is not ſo eaſily loſt; becauſe the Prince, 
after a Rebellion, is more at Liberty to ſe- 
cure himſelf, by puniſhing Offenders, expoſe - 
ing the Suſpected, and ſtrengthening himſelf 
where he finds he is weak e. So that if Duke 
Lodwick* was able to recover Milan, the 
firſt Time, out of the Hands of the French, 
merely by making a Buſtle upon its Bor- 
ders; he was not able to recover it a ſecond 
time, 


ginary with regard to the Prince *L acquires 
them: and yet many People muſt be reduced to 
Miſery, in order to ſatisfy the Caprice of a ſingle 

Man, who ſeldom deſerves ſo much as to be 


But ſuppoſe this Conqueror brings all the World 
under his Subjection; can he govern all the World, 
when ſubdued? Let him be ever ſo mighty a Prince, 
he is but a very limited Being; he can ſcarce remem- 
ber the Names of all his Provinces; and his ima- 
ginary Grandeur will but the more expoſe his real 


Littleneſs. 
*Tis 


* Tacitus obſerves, that 


Rhadamiſtus having reco- 
ver d Armenia, from whence 
he had been expelPd by his 
Subjects, he treated them 
with exceſſive Rigour, look- 
ing upon them as Rebels, who 
only waited for a new Op- 


portunity of revolting. Va- 
cuamrurſus Armeniam inva- 
ſit, truculentior quam antes, 
tanquam adverſus defefores, 
et in tempore rebellaturas. 
Ann. 12. s 
* Lodwick Sforxa, ſlir 
named the Moor. | 
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14 BXAMINATION 'of'” 
time, till he had confederated all the World 
againſt them, and till their Armies were 
waſted, and driven out of Italy. And this 
proceeded from the Cauſes GIS 
oned. 
Nevertheleſs the French were twice ab 8 
poſſeſſed of Milan: The general Reaſons of 
their loſing it the firſt time, we have already 
diſcourſcd of. It now remains, that we con- 
ſider how they came to be diſpoſſeſſed again, 
and ſhew what Remedies the King of France 
had, or any other Prince in his Situation 
may have, for ſecuring his Conqueſt. I ſay 
then, that Provinces newly acquired, and 
join'd to the ancicnt Territory of the Prince 
who conquers them, are cither of the ſame 
Country, or Language, or otherwiſe. In 
the firſt Caſe, they are eaſily kept, eſpeci- 
ally if the People have not been accuſtomed 
to Liberty: And to ſecure the Poſſeſſion of 
them, it is only neceſſary to extirpate the 
Family of the Prince who govern'd before; 
for if in every thing elſe they are allow'd to 
enjoy their old Cuſtoms, and provided their 
Manners are not intirely different from thoſe 
of the other Subjects, they will acquieſce, 
and live quietly; as has been ſeen in the Caſe 
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 MACHIAVEL's PRINCE. ij 
of Burgundy, Bretagne, Gaſcoigne, and Nor- 
mandy, which have ſo long been ſubject to 
the Crown of France: For though their 
Language be ſomething different, yet their 


Cuſtoms are alike; and therefore they ate 

cẽeaſily united into one People. Whoever 
therefore would preſerve a Country which 
he has newly conquer'd, muſt be very cate- 
ful of two things; the one, that the whole © 


Race of the former Prince be extinguiſhed, 
the other, that no new Law ot Taxes be im- 
poſed : By this means it will in a very ſhort 
time be incorporated with his hereditary Do- 
minions. But here lies the great Difficulty, 
when a Conqueſt is made of a Country dif- 
fering in Language, Cuſtoms and Laws; and 
in this Caſe, it can only be preſerved by great 
Fortune, and great Induſtry f. One of the 
l ſureſt 
*Tis not upon the Extent of a Country, that 
the Glory of its Sovereign depends: a few 
more of Land, will never make him more illu- 


ſtrious: for if it was otherwiſe, they would be 
the moſt valuable Men who had the largeſt Poſ- 


MachiavePs Error, in this Point, may have been 
general in his Time; but certainly his * 


PA. diverſitare morum crebra bella, ſays Tacitus, 
Hiſt, 5. Oy | 
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needed but ſhew himſelf to 
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ſureſt and mot effectual Expedients to keen 
it, would be for the Conqueror to live there 
himſelf, which would render his Poſſeſſion 
more ſecure and durable; as the Great Turk 
has done in Greece, who, notwithſtanding 
all his Policies to preſerve that Country, 
would never have ſucceeded, had he not fixed 
For when a Prince is 
upon the Spot, he ſecs Diſorders in their very 
Riſe, and can preſently cruſh them s; whereas 


his Reſidence there. 


if he is at ſome Diſtance, he can only be in- 


ATED were not. Can any . VF more hor- 
Tible than ſome of the Means which he propoſes 
for preſerving a Conqueſt ? And indeed, there is 


0 4 


not one of them, when well examined, but a 


pears either unreaſonable or unjuſt. Tou muſt. ex- 
terminate, ſays he, the whole Race of the Prince 
bo governed before, Is it poſſible to read ſuch 
Precepts without Horror and Indignation? This 
is trampling under Foot every thing 
and venerable, taking off all Reſtraint upon 
intereſt, and paving a way for all manner of 
Crimes, If an W Man has robbed a 2 


8 Slig pt Remedies have 


calmed. the firſt Commo- 
tions, modicis remediis pri- 


mos motus conſediſſe. Tacit. 


Ann. 14. In this Senſe it 
was ſaid to Tiberius, that he 


Self 


the Mutinous, and they 


would immediately return to 


their Duty. Ire ipſum, & 
0 e majeſtatem Impera- 
toriam debuiſſe, ceſſuris ubi 


Principem vidiſſent. Ang. 1. 


that is ſacred 


x 
| 
2 


MACHIAVELs PRINCE. 17 
_ form'd of them when they are got to a head, 
and can no longer be preyented : Beſides, the 
Province is not liable to be pillaged by his 
Officers; and the Subjects having the Con- 
venience of applying to him immediately, 
and without Loſs of Time, reſt contented, 
and are thus diſpoſed to love him, if they are 
good; and if wicked, to fear him: If any 
neighbouring Power has a mind to attack his 
Province, it muſt be done with more Care 
and Circumſpection; ſince a Prince can never 
be diſpoſſeſſed of a Country where he reſides, 
without the greateſt Difficulty. 

There is another Remedy, {till better than 
the former, which is to plant Colonies in 
one or two Places, that may be, as it were, 
the Keys of ſuch a State; either this muſt needs 
be done, or an Army of Horſe and Foot be 
maintained in thoſe Parts. Now Colonies 
are of no great Expence ; the Prince ſends 


and 


of his Dominions, has he a Right to aſſaſſinate 
him likewiſe, or. to poiſon him? But the ſame 
Conqueror, by ſuch a Conduct, ſets the World a 
Precedent for his own Deſtruction. Another more 

ambitious and expert than himſelf, will puniſh 
him by the Law of Retaliation, ſeize upon his 
Dominions, and deſtroy 6 with as much _ 
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18 EXAMINATION of 
and maintains them at very little Charge; and 
does Injury to none but thoſe whom he is 


forced to diſpoſſeſs of their Houſes and Lands, 


for the Subſiſtence and Accommodationof the 
new Inhabitants: Beſides, the Perſons in- 


jured make but a ſmall Part of the State, 
continue poor, and diſperſed over the Pro- 


vince, and therefore can never hurt him; 
and all the reſt, who are not injured, live 
peaceably and quiet, leſt upon any Fault they 
ſhould meet with the Fate of their Neigh- 
bours, who were diſpoſſeſſed. 

From whence I conclude, that thoſe Co. 
lonies which are leaſt chargeable, are moſt 
faithful and inoffenſive; and the Perſons of- 
fended, are too poor, and too much diſperſed, 
to do any Hurt, as I ſaid before. Here it 
muſt be obſcryed, that Men are cither to be 
| 855 ſoothed 


as he deſtroyed his Predeceſſor. Pope Mexander 
VI. had like to have been depoſed for his Crimes; 
his Baſtard, Cz/ar Borgia, was ſtripp'd of all his 
unjuſt Poſſeſſions, and died in Miſery. Galeas 
Sforza was | murdered in one of the Churches of 
Milan ; Lodwick Sforza, the Uſurper, died in 
France, in an iron Cage; the Princes of York and 
Lancaſter deſtroyed each other by turns ; as did 
the Emperors of Greece, till at length the Turks 
took Advantage of their Crimes, and —_— 
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 MACHIAVEL s PRINCE. 19 


ſoothed and indulged, or utterly deſtroyed by 


becauſe flight Injuries leave them the Power 
of Revenge, but great ones do not: ſo that 
an Injury ought to be ſuch as remoyes all 
Fear of Revenge. But if, inſtead of Colo- 
nies, an Army is kept on foot, it will be 
much more expenſive, and the whole Re- 
venue of the Province will be conſumed in 
Gariſons: Sothat the Acquiſition will become 
a Loſs, and rather prejudicial than uſeful, 
ſince the whole State muſt ſuffer by the fre- 
quent removing of the Camp into different 
Parts of the Country ; an Inconyenience 
which every Man will reſent, and be ready 
to revenge; and of all Enemies thoſe are the 
moſt dangerous who are proyoked by Inſo- 

lences 


nated their whole Power. If at preſent there are 
fewer Revolutions in Chriſtendom, tis becauſe tha 
Principles of ſound Morality are more univerſally 
known, Men are leſs ſavage and fierce, and their 


Underſtanding is better cultivated ; and perhapy 


oliſh'd Europe. | | 


v Gl; huomini grandi, ſay: That is, Great Men muſt 
- Machiavel, in the fourth never be provoked ; or if 


Book of his Hiſtory of Flo- they are provoked, muſt bg 

rence, 6 non hanno 4 toc- killed. 

fare, . 8 tocchi & ſpegnere. 
al 
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20 _ EXAMINATION & 
lences offered them in their own Houſes. Ii 
all reſpects therefore, this ſort of Guard is pre- 
judicial, whereas that of Colonies ts uſeful. 
Beſides, a Prince who gains a Province, 
the Language, Cuſtoms and Laws of which 
are different from thoſe of his old Domi- 
nions, ſhould make himſelf Head and Pro- 
tector of his inferior Neighbours, uſe all En- 
deavours to weaken ſuch as are more power- 
ful, and take particular Care that no Stranger 
as powerful as himſelf, ever come into that 
Province : for the Diſcontented will always 
be ready to call in ſome foreign Aid, cither 
through Ambition, or Fear, Thus we ſee 
the Romans were brought into Greece by 
the Etolians, and never got footing in any 
Province but by means of the Natives. 
What commonly happens in ſuch Caſes is 
this: No ſooner does a foreign Potentate in- 
vade a Country, but all thoſe who are weaker 
and 
Macbiavel's ſecond Maxim is, That the Con- 
queror ought to fix his Reſidence in his new Do- 
minions. There is nothing cruel in this; nay, it 
ſeems in ſome reſpects to be a wiſe Maxim: But 
it muſt be confider'd, that the Dominions of a 
great Prince are generally fo ſituated, that he can 
hardly remove from the Centre, without — ga 
re- 


MACHIAVEL s PRINCE. 21 
and diſcontented, join with him, out of the 
Hatred they bear. to thoſe who are aboye 
them: Inſomuch that no Pains muſt be 
omitted to gain thoſe inferior Lords, and 
when gained, they readily and unanimouſly 
fall into one Maſs with the State that is con- 


quer'd. Only the Conqueror muſt take ſpe- 


cial Care they grow not too ſtrong, nor be 
truſted with too much Authority; and then 
with his own Forces, and their Aſſiſtance, 
he can eaſily weaken and depreſs the others, 
who are more powerful, and thus make him- 
felf ſole Arbiter in that Province. He'who 
cannot put this Method in Practice, muſt 
quickly loſe what he has got; and, while he 


holds it, will find himſelf expoſed to num- 


berleſs Difficulties and Inconveniencies. The 
Romans in their new Conqueſts ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved theſe Maxims; they planted Colonies, 
encouraged and protected the inferior Lords, 


without 


Prejudice to the Whole; for when the Sovereign, 
who is the firſt Principle of Activity in a State, 
leaves the Centre of it, the Extremities muſt needs 
languiſh. 


The third political Maxim is, That Colonies 
muſt be planted in new Conqueſts, for ſecuring 


e Fidelity of the Conquer'd. 
vet . The 
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22 EXAMINATION of 
| without increaſing their Power, depteſſed 
and weakened the greater, and never ſuffered 
any foreign Prince to gain Intereſt among 
them. TI ſhall confine myſelf to the Province 
of Greece for an Example. They protected 
the Etolians and Achaians, depreſſed the 
Kingdom of the Macedonians, and expelled 
HAntiochus their King; and yet the Merit and 
Fidelity of the Achaians and Etolians could 
never procure them any Increaſe of Autho- 
rity, nor the Solicitations of Philip induce 
the Romans to be his Friends, till they had 
weakened him; nor the Power of Antio- 
thus prevail with them, to conſent, that he 
ſhould retain any Sovereignty in Greece, 
The Romans acted in this Caſe as all wiſe 
Princes ought to do, who ſhould have an Eyc 
to future, as well as to preſent Dangers and 
\ncoavcniencics, and uſe all Means to pre- 
vent 


The Author f upports this Doctrine by the Prac- 
tice of the Romans; but does not conſider, that if 
the Romans had not ſent their Legions into thoſe 

ntries, where their Colonies were ſettled, they 
would have quickly loſt their Conqueſts ; beſides, 
they had the Art of making Alliances, The Ro- 
mand, in the happy Times of the Commonwealth, 
ere the wiſeſt Robbers that ever infeſted and 
Plunder d the World 3 * preſerved with Pru- 


dence, 
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vent them ; which. is caſily done, if they are 
foreſeen at a Diſtance; whereas, if you wait 
till they draw nearer, the Remedy comes too 
1 
ſie ns obſerve, that a Hectic Fever, in its 
Beginning, is eaſily cured, and hard to be 
known; but when for want of being diſco- 
vered and taken in Time, it grows to a 
head, it is then eaſily known, but very diffi- 
cult to be cured, Thus it is in Affairs of 
State : Evils that are ſcen at a Diſtance (which 
can only be done by Men of Prudence and 
Penetration) are quickly redreſſed; but when 


for want of being foreſeen and prevented, 


they 


dence, what they had acquired with Injuſtice: 
But this People at length met with the Fate of all 
Uſurpers, and were oppreſſed in their turn. 

Let us now examine whether thoſe Colonies, for 
the Settlement of which Machiavet would have his 
Prince commit ſo great Violence and Injuſtice, are 
really ſo uſeful as he repreſents. The Colonies you 
ſend into a Country newly conquer'd, are either 


werful or weak; if powerful, you weaken your- 


ſelf conſiderably by diſpeopling your old Domi- 
nions, and diſlodging. a great Number of your 
new Subjects; if they are weak, they will not be 


a ſufficient Security; and, without much Advan- 


tage to yourſelf, you render all thoſe miſerable, 
whom you have diſpoſſeſled,  - : 


C4 "FY< - 


and the Diſeaſe is incurable. The Phy- 
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24 EXAMINATION of 
they come to ſuch a Height, as to be gene- 
rally known, they are paſt all Remedy. The 
Romans therefore ſaw their Dangers at a 
Diſtance, and always prevented them; they, 
would never put up with any Inconvenience 
to avoid a War; for they knew the War was 
by this means not ayoided, but only deferted, 
till the Enemy grew ſtronger : They choſe 
therefore to make War upon Philip and 
Antiochus in Greece, that they might pre- 
vent having a War with them in 1zaly i: 
They might, at that Time, have caſily avoid- 
ed a War with both theſe Princes; but the 
Romans never reliſhed that Saying which is 
every Day in the Mouths of our new Po- 
liticians, That we ought to enjoy the Ad. 

tr vantages 


i Fuit proprium populi Ro- 
mani longe a domo bellare, 
ſays Cicero. It was the 
cc peculiar Policy of the 


© Roman People to make 


% War at a great Diſtance 
cc from their own Country.” 
Tiberins always obſerved this 
Maxim : Deſtinata reticens, 
conſiliis & aftu res externas 
moliri, arma procul habere. 
_ 2 15 He con- 
N is Deſigns, con- 
re triyed and managed fo- 
« reign Affairs with Pru- 


\, 


© kept War at a great Di- 
© ſtance from home.” The 
Romans took this Courſe, in 
order to preſerve the Free- 
dom and Riches of Italy; 
for if a foreign Prince ha 
once pot footing in- it, he 
ight have turned the Arms 
d Riches of the Country 
againſt them, and by that 
means have conſiderably 
weakened their State.' And 
in this Senſe it was Hannibal 
ſaid to Antiochus, That 
Romans could only-be con- 
quered in Iraly. | 


%. 
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vantages of the preſent Time : They truſted 
father to their own Prudence and Valour 


than to Time, which may produce any thing, 


Evil as well as Good, and Good as well as 


Evil. 


But let us return to France, and examine 
whether it has ated i in this manner. I ſhall 


not ſpeak of Charles VIII. but only of 


Lewis XII. as being a Prince who con- 
tinued longer in Poſſeſſion of Italy, whoſe 
Proceedings and Management are therefore 
more eaſily diſcerned: It will appear, that he 
acted the very Reverſe of every thing that is 
neceſſary for preſerving ſuch a Province as we 
now ſpeak of. Lewis was brought into 
Italy by the Ambition of the FVenetians, 
who expected to gain half Lombardy by his 
coming. I will not blame that Expedition, 


nor 


"Tis therefore much better to ſend regular 
Troops into ſuch a Country; for if good Order 
and Diſcipline are but obſerved, the Soldiers will 


neither oppreſs the Natives, nor be chargeable to 


the Towns where they are quarter d. But in Ma- 
ehiavePs Time, this fort of Policy was unknown: 
Armies were only raiſed upon great Exigencies, 
and for the moſt part were nothing elſe but a Mul- 
ritude of Vagrants and Free-booters : Standing 
1 * * and a | thouſand * 
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nor the King's Councils; for as he wanted to 
get footing in HTaly, and had no Allies in 
that Countty, as the very Gates were ſhut 
againſt him on account of the Miſmanage- 
ment of Charles his Predeceſſor, he was 
obliged to take up with ſuch Friends as he 
could get; and his Enterprize would have 
ſucceeded, had he not committed ſeveral 
Errors. Lewis therefore had no ſooner ſub- 
| duced Lombardy, but he recovered all the 
Reputation that was loſt by King Charles ; 
Genes ſubmitted; Florence courted. his 
Friendſhip; the Marquis of Mantua, the 
Duke of Ferrara, the Bentivoglos *, the 
Coun- 


Regulations, that ſecure a State in Times of Peace, 
both againſt its foreign and domeſtic Enemies, 
were not yet in Uſe. | 
MachiavePs fourth Maxim is, That a Prince 
ought to make himſelf Head and Protector of the 
inferior Princes his Neighbours, and by ſowing 
Diſſention among them, raiſe or humble them, as 
he thinks fit. This was the Practice of Clovis, 
the firſt King of France that embraced the Chri- 
ſtian Religion: His Example has been followed 
by ſome other Princes, not leſs cruel than himſelf, 
How different is this from the Conduct of a good 
King, who, when the neighbouring Princes * 
. | a= 


* Lords of Bolognia. 


1 
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Counteſs. of Forli, the Lords of Faenza, 
Peſaro, Rimini, Camerini and Piombini z 
the People of Lucca, Piſa and Sienna, all 

addreſſed themſelves to him, for his Alliance 
and Friendſhip. Then it was the Venetians 


might have perceived their Folly; ſince to 


gain two Towns in Lombardy, they had 
made the King of France Maſter of two thirds 
of Italy! Now let any one conſider with 
how little Difficulty the King might have 
kept up his Reputation in that Country, had 
he obſerved the Rules aboye-mentioned, and 
protected his Confederates, who being nu- 
merous, and yet weak, and fearing ſome the 
Pope, and ſome the Yenetians, were always 
under a Neceſſity of adhering to him, and 
might have been the means of ſecuring him 

ef⸗ 


Variance, becomes their Mediator, decides their 
Quarrels, and gains their Confidence by his Pro- 
bity, Juſtice and Diſintereſtedneſs! Such a Prince 
is not only the Father of his People, but of his 
Neighbours. 

Beſides, it may be obſerved, that thoſe Princes 
who raiſe others to a Throne by violent Means, 
generally undo themſelves. We have two In- 
ſtances of this in the preſent Century; one of 
Charles XII. King of Sweden, who raiſed Stani- 
aus to the Throne of Poland; and another, which 
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effectually againſt any Competitor whatever. 
Yet no ſooner had Lewrs entered Milan, 
but he did the very reverſe, and ſent Supplies 
to Pope Alexander, to put him in Poſſeſſion 
of Romagna; not conſidering, that he weak- 
encd himſelf by diſguſting his Friends, who 
had thrown themſelves into his Arms; and 
that he aggrandized the Church, by adding to 
its ſpiritual Authority, which was ſo formi- 
dable before, ſo great a Proportion of Tem- 
poral. Having committed this firft Error, he 
was forced to go on in it; till at length, in 
order to put a Stop to the Ambition of Pope 
Alexander, and hinder his making himſelf 
Maſter of all Tuſcany, he was obliged to 
come again into Italy. Nor was it enough 
for him to have advanced the Intereſt of the 
Church, and deſerted his Friends ; but out of 


an 


is ſtill later. I conclude therefore, that true 
Glory is not to be purchaſed by Uſurpation ; that 
Aſſaſſinations will always be abhorred ; that 2 
Prince who treats his new Subjects with Injuſtice 
and Violence, will forfeit the Eſteem and Affec- 
tion of all the reſt ; that it is impoſſible to juſtify 
Crime, and that all who apologize for it, will 
argue no better than Machiavel. To employ our 
Reaſon againſt Humanity, is wounding ourſelves 
With a Weapon that was given us for our De- 


' 
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an Ambition to poſſeſs himſelf of the King- 
dom of Naples, he ſhared it with the King 
of Spain. Thus Lewis, who before was 
ſole Umpire of Italy, introduced a Partner, 
to whom the Ambitious of that Province 
and his own Malecontents muſt have Re- 
courſe upon Occaſion; turned out a King of 
Naples, whom he might have made a tri- 
butary Prince 5 and put in another, power- 
ful enough to turn out himſelf. 

Certainly there is nothing more common, 
or indeed more natural, than for a Prince to 
deſire new Acquiſitionsk; when he attempts 
nothing but what he is able to execute, he is 
always applauded!, or at leaſt not blamed : 
But when his Enterprizes are too great for 
his Power, and yet he purſues them, he is 
then deſervedly cenſured. If the King of 
France, with his own Forces alone, was able 
to make himſelf Maſter of Naples, he ought 


to 


& Vetus ac jampridem inſita 
mortalibus —— = 
Hift. 2. 

This was Mucianuss Senſe 
of the Matter, when he faid 
to Valar, I call you to 


mpire; tis in your 


the 


be raiſed to it, under whom 
beſides you will neither be 
free nor ſafe. Ego te ad im- 
perium voco, in tua manu 
ſitum eſt.— Turpere ultra, & 
perdendam rempub. relin« 
quere, ſopor & ignavia vide- 
retur, etiamſi tibi, quam in- 
honeſta, tam tuta ſervitus 
efſes. Hiſt. 2. 
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30 EXAMINATION of 
to have done it; but if his own Forces were 
not ſufficient, he ought not to have ſhared it 
| with any othee Power: And if his conſenting 
to the Partition of Lombardy with the Vere- 
tians, is excuſable, tis becauſe he got Foot- 
ing by that means in Italy. But his dividing 
Naples with the King of Spain is greatly 
to be blamed, becauſe it was done with- 
out any ſuch Neceſſity. Leuis therefore 
committed five Errors in this Expedition: 
He ruin'd the inferior Lords of that Country ; 
augmented the Dominions of a neighbouring 
Prince; called in a Foreigner as powerful as 
himſelf; neglected to continue there in Per- 
fon, and planted no Colonies. Nevertheleſs 
all theſe Errors might have been of no Pre- 
judice, whilſt this King lived, had he not 
committed a ſixth, in depreſſing the Power 
of the Venetians. If indeed he had not ag- 
grandized the Church, and brought the Sa- 
niards into Italy, it would have been pru- 
dent and neceſſary to humble them; but 
after taking ſuch Meaſures, he ſhould never 
have ſuffer'd the Fenetians to be ruin'd ; 
becauſe whilſt their Strength was entire, they 
would have hindered others from making any 
Attempts upon Lombardy; for they would 


never have conſented to it, but upon Con- 
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dition it ſhould be delivered to them; and 


no Prince would ever have taken it from 
France to give it to the Venetians, or have 
had the Courage to attack them both toge- 
ther. If it is alledged, that King Lewis gave 
up Romagna to the Pope, and Naples to the 
King of Spain, that he might avoid a War; 
I anſwer, as before, that à pteſent Miſchief 
is never to be ſuffered, in order to prevent 
a War; for the War is by this means not 
prevented, but only put off, till the Ene- 
my gathers more Strength, and will break out 
afterwards with greater Diſadvantage. If it 
zs further alledged, that Lewis, in order to 
obtain the Diſſolution of his Marriage , and 
a Cardinal's Cap for the Archbiſhop of Rou- 
en, had given the Pope his Faith and Pro- 
miſe, that he would undertake this Enter- 
prize for him; I refer to what I ſhall ſay 
hereafter concerning the wo of Princes, 
and how far it is binding *, 
Lewis therefore loſt Lombardy; beute 


he did not obſcryc wy of thoſe Rules which 
| others 


+ With Anne Dutcheſs of large the Temporals, Alex- 
22 Upon which Nar- ander to get Romagna for his 
5 ſaid, that Pope Son, and Lewis to unite Bre- 
ander and King Lewis ragne to his Kingdom. Book 
XII. both made 2 of the 4. of his Hons of Flarence, 


Spiritual Authority to in- Chap. NI. 
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others have .follow'd who conquered Pro: 
vinces, and kept them. Nor is it any thing 
extraordinary, but what commonly happens, 
in ſuch Caſes, and ought. to be expected. I 
remember I once talked upon this Subject 
with the Cardinal of Rouen at Nantes, juſt 
when Romagna was ſeized by Valentino 5 
for this was the Name commonly given 
to Cæ ſar Borgia, Pope Alexander's Son. i 
the Heat of our Conference the Cardinal 
told me, That the Italians were iznorant of 
the Art of War. 1 replied, That the French 
were not leſs ignorant in Affairs of State; 
otherwiſe they would never have made the 
Church ſo powerful. And it has been found 
ſince by Experience, that the Grandeur of 
the Pope, and of the Spaniards in Italy, 
has been owing to France; and that in Re- 
turn the Pope and the Spaniards have occa- 
ſioned the Expulſion of the French. 

From whence a general Concluſion may 
be drawn, and ſuch as ſeldom or never fails; 
That every Prince, by increaſing the Power 
of another, leſſens his own: For that In- 
creaſe proceeds either from his Conduct, or 
his Power, and both theſe make him at length 
ſuſ W and odious to the Perſon he has raiſed. 


CHAP. 
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Myy the Kingdom of Darius, ſubdued 
by Alexander, did not rebel againſt 
his Succeſſors. 


| the Difficulties in preſery- 
ing a new Conqueſt, one may well 
admire how it happened, that Aſia, 
which was ſubdued in a few Years by Alex- 
ander the Great, who died not long after, 
did not ſhake off the Yoke of his Succeſ- 
ſors, but was enjoyed by them without any 
other Diſturbances, but ſuch as aroſe from 
their own Ambition. I anſwer, that all So- 
vereignties whatever, of which we have any 
Account, were governed after one of theſe 

| rwo 


OBSERVATIONS. 


To make a right Judgment of the Genius of 
any Nation, we muſt neceſſarily compare it with 
others: Machiavel therefore in this Chapter draws 
2 Parallel between the Turks and the French, whoſe 
Manners, Cuſtoms and Opinions are ſo very diffe- 
rent; he gives the Reaſons why the Conqueſt of the 
Turkiſh Empire would be difficult, and the keep- 
Ing it, when conquered, eaſy ; and ſhews, that on 

the contrary, the inteſtine Diviſions of France, 
„ D | which 
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two different Manners: Either by a Prince 
and his Servants, whom, out of his mere 
Fayour and Choice, he conſtitutes his Mini- 
ſters, and whoſe Aſſiſtance he takes in the 
Adminiſtration of his Kingdom; or by u 
Prince and his Barons, who hold that Rank, 
and ſhare in the Government, not by the 
Favour or Conceſſion of the Prince, but by 
virtue of their ancient and noble Extraction. 
Theſe Barons have States and Subjects of 
their own, who acknowledge their Autho- 
rity, and pay them a natural Reſpect. In 
thoſe States that are governed by a Prince 
and his Servants, the Prince is more abſo- 


lute, 


which are the continual Diſturbance and Danger 
of its Sovereign, would make it eaſy to be con- 
quer'd, but hard to be kept. 

Our Author views Things only in one ſingle 
Light; and conſiders nothing but the different 
Conſtitutions of a Government z he ſeems to be- 
lieve, that the Power of the Turki/o, and likewiſe 
of the Perſian Empire, is ſolely owing to the ge- 
neral Slavery of theſe Nations; and that an abſo- 
Jute and deſpotic Power, well eſtabliſhed, is the 
ſureſt means fora Prince to govern without Diſturb- 
ance, and make a vigorous Reſiſtance againſt his 
Enemies, | 

In MachiavePs Time France had ftill its Gran- 
dees and Nobles, thoſe petty Sovereigns, _ in 
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late, becauſe there is no other Soyereign in 
all his Dominions but himſelf; and if any 
other is obeyed, it is not out of any parti- 
cular Affection to his Perſon, but only be- 
cauſe he is the Miniſter and Subſtitute of 
the Prince. We haye at this Time Examples of 
theſe two different Governments, in Turkey 
and France. The whole Turkiſh Monarchy 
is govern'd by a ſingle Perſon; the reſt 
are all his Slaves; he divides it into Pro- 
vinces and Governments, ſends thither 
what Officers he thinks fir, and changes 
them as often as he pleaſes. But the King 
of France is ſurrounded by a great Number 
of antient Lords, whoſe Sovereignties have 
been owned, and Families long beloved, by 
their Subjects, and whoenjoy a Pre- eminence, 
which it is not in the King's Power to take 


from them, without inevitable Danger to 
himſelf. 


fome meaſure ſhared with their Prince in Autho- 
rity and Power : This gave Occaſion to continual 
Diviſions, kept up and fomented Faction and Par- 
ty, and was the Cauſe of frequent Rebellions. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it may be queſtioned whether the Grand 
Signior is not more expoſed to be dethroned, than 
a King of France was in thoſe Times; There ſeems 
to be this Difference between them, that the Tur- 


4 Em is * 9 ranges by his Janiſ- 
* D 2 ſaries, 
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| himſelf. So that whoever compares the Tu#- 
E Empire with that of France, will find 
the former more difficult to be conquered, 
but when once conquered, more eaſy to be 
kept. The Reaſon of the Difficulty is, be- 
cauſe the Invader cannot be called in by the 
Grandees of the Empire, nor expect any Aſ- 
ſiſtance from the great Officers, to facilitate 
his Enterprize: And this proceeds from the 
Cauſes above- mentioned; for being all Slaves, 
and under Obligations to their Sovereign, 
they ate not eaſily cotrupted; and even if they 
could be corrupted, would be of very little 
Service, becauſe, for the Reaſons already 
given, they have no Intereſt with the People. 
Whence it appears, that whoever invades 
the Turk, muſt expect to find him intire 
and united, and muſt depend more upon his 
W own 


faries, whereas the Kings of France, who have been 
put to Death, were either aſſaſſinated by Monks, 
or. by the T ools of Monks, and ſuch Monſters as 
were of their forming. 

But in this Chap ter Machiavel treats rather of 
Revolutions in general, than of any patticular 
Caſe; and indeed he has pointed out ſome ſecret 
Springs of a very complicated Machine; but does 
nat ſeem to have examined others, that are not leſs 


: conſiderable, 
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own Strength, than upon any Diviſions 
among his Enemies: But when once they 
are conquered, and their Armies defeated 


beyond the Poſſibility of a Recruit, the 


Danger is at an End; for there is nobody 


remaining to be feared, but the Family of 
the Emperor, which being once exterminated, 


the reſt having no Intereſt with the People, 
are as little to be apprehended after the Vic- 
tory, as they were to be relied upon before. 
But in Kingdoms governed after the Model 
of France, it happens quite otherwiſe ; for 
when you have gained ſome of the Barons, 
end ſome of them will always be diſcontent, 
and diſpoſed to Innovation) you may readily 
enter; they can give you caſy Admiſſion, 

and 


The Diverſity of Climates, Food and Educa- 
tion in Men, gives them a quite different Manner 
both of Thinking and Acting: This appgars by 
comparing an alian Monk with a Chineſe Lite- 
rato, But even in Nations that are not very re- 
mote from one another, this Difference of Manners 
and Genius is remarkable; as between a German 
and Halian; the one blunt, arid open, the other ſe- 


cret and artful: An Engli/hman, deep and ſolid, 
but melancholy, has but little Reſemblance with 
the haughty, boaſting Spaniard; and the Manners 
= different from thoſe of a 

al 


| of a Frenchman are 
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and contribute to your Victory: But in de- 


fending and preſerving ſuch a Conqueſt, 
you will meet with great and numberleſs 
Difficulties, occaſioned both by thoſe who 
have aſſiſted you, and by thoſe whom you 
have conquered. Nor will it ſuffice to ex- 
terminate the Race of the Prince, becauſe 
other Princes will remain, who will always 
be diſpoſed to head any Commotion; and 
as they can neither be contented, nor extin- 
guiſhed, you muſt of Neceſſity be expelled 
upon the firſt InſurreQion. | 

Now if we conſider the Nature of Dari 
#us's Government, we ſhall find it very much 
reſembled that of the Turks. Wherefore 
Alexander was forced to attack the Perſian 
Empire, 


Duichman, as the Vivacity of a Mankey fre from the 
Heavineſs of a Tortoiſe: 

It has often been obſerved, that there i is in the 
Genius, of the Eaſtern Nations a 8 pirit of Perſeve- 
rance in their antient Cuſtoms and Uſages. This, 
however, ſeems rather to ſecure the Throne than 
the Monarch; for their Monarchs have often been 
deſtroyed, or dethroned, but the Form of their 
Government is never altered. The Genius of the 
French Nation is intirely different from that of the 
Orientals: Its Fickleneſs and Inconſtancy has been 
if not the ſole, at leaft the principal Cauſe of the 
many Revolutions in France. But the Cardin 10 


who 
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Empire, whole and entire, to give Darius 
a total Defeat, and drive him out of the 
Field: After this Victory, Darius dying, 
Alexander came of courſe to the peaceable 
Poſſeſſion of that Empire, for the Reaſons 
above-mentioned; and his Succeſſors, had 
they continued united, might have enjoyed 
it without any Diſturbance; for no other 
Tumults happened but ſuch as were raiſed 
by themſelves. But Kingdoms that are con- 
ſtituted like France, can never be enjoyed 
with ſo much Quiet. Hence aroſe the many 
Defections of Spain, France and Greece from 
the Romans: For thoſe Countries abounding 
with Principalities, as long as the Memory of 

theſe 


ho ſucceſſively governed that I and 
were hated and eſteemed by the French, made good 
Uſe of our Author's Maxims, to hemble and de- 
reſs the Grandees, and took Advantage of the 
Nause r of the Nation, in order to avert thoſe 
Sts with which the Sovereign was continually 
threatened. 
The ſingle Policy of Cardinal de Richelieu was 
to depreſs the Grandees, and raiſe the Prerogative 
of the Crown, that it might be the ſole Baſis of 
the Government: He ſucceeded ſo well, that at 
wp there are hardly any Traces remaining in 
ance of the Power of the great Lords, a Power 
D4 Which 
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40 EXAMINATION of / 
theſe laſted, the Dominion of the Romans 
was always precarious and unſcttled; but 
when, by the Power and Continuance of the 
Empire, the Memory of them was extinct, 
the Romans were ſecure and undiſturbed in 


their Poſſeſſions. Afterwards, when they 


quarrelled among themſelves, every Officer, 
according to the Extent of his Command 
in theſe Provinces, was able to bring a 


Party into the Field; and the Reaſon was, 
becauſe the Race of their old Princes being 
extirpated, there was no other Sovereign 

left 


which was always Reps, and often fatal to 
the Sovereign. 


Cardinal Mazarin trod in the Steps of Richelieu, 


be met with great Oppoſition, but at length ſuc- 


ceeded ; he ſtripped the Parliament of itsPrivileges, 
and reduced it from a Subſtance to a Shadow; ſo 
that in our Days, if at any time a Parliament of 
France miſtakes itſelf for a real Being, it is ſoon 
made to feel and to repent its Error. 

The ſame Politics that taught the Miniſters of 
France to eſtabliſh an abſolute Government in that 
Kingdom, -taught.them-likewiſe to amuſe and em- 
ploy the Fickleneſs and Inconſtancy of the Na- 
tion, that it might be no longer dangerous to the 
Prince, Trifles, Pleaſures, and a thouſand frivo- 
Tous Occupitians, put the French upon a — hrs : 
So that the ſame People, who had 101 


with — ä who * ſhook © Fre 5 
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left for them to acknowledge, but the Ro- 
mans. Theſe Things being conſidered, tis 
not ſurpriſing, that Alexander ſo eaſily kept 
Poſſeſſion” of the Empire of Mia, whillt 
Pyrrhus, and many others, found it ſo very 
difficult to preſerve theirConqueſts: It did not 
proceed from the good or ill Conduct of 
the Victor, but from the different Forms of 


the Goyernments?, 


= - . 


C H AP. 


of Emperors, who called in Foreigners to their 
Aſſiſtance during the Reigns of the Family of 
Valois, who leagued againſt Henry IV. and caballed 
under Minorities; are in our Days employed in 


nothing 


fo much as changing Modes, Miſtreſſes, 


Places, Amuſements and Follies. Nor is this all 
the Security of a King of France: Numerous 
Gariſons, and powerful Armies, kept up in Times 
of Peace, guard him as much againſt Inſurrections 
at home, - as againſt foreign Invaſions. f 


A Machia vel gives a beau- 
tiful Example of this in Chap. 
12. 3 of his _ 
courſes: If we are, ſays 
he, the Netgbbourbood of the 
City of Florence, with that 

enice, we ſhall not on- 
der, as many do, that Flo- 
rence, N. it . has ſpent 
more in the Wars, yet has 
got leſs by them, than the Ve- 
netians: For this proceeds 


from the Difference of their 


Neighbourhood. Florence is 


ſurrounded with Cities that 


are free, and therefore har- 
"5 3%, 5 a 3 


der to be ſubdued: Whereas 
thoſe which bordered upon 
the Territories of Venice, 
were for the moſt part ſub- 
ject to ſome Prince. Nou a 
People that are accuſtomed 


to Servitude, have but little 


Averſion 10 change their So- 
vereign, and very often deſire 
it. And therefore, though 
the Cities upon the Frontiers 


of Venice were ſtronger than 


thoſe upon the Frontiers of 
Florence, yet they were more 
eaſily reduced. 
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42 EXAMINATION of 


Onar V. 


How Cities and Principalities are to 

be governed, which enjoyed their 

2 Laws, before they were ſub- 
ved, 


F States that are newly conquered, were 
accuſtomed to Liberty, and their own 
Laws, there are three ways of preſerving 
them: The firſt is, utterly to ruin them *; 
the ſecond, to reſide there in Perſon; the 
third, to permit them to enjoy their Laws, 
making them pay a Tribute, and putting 
them under the Government of a few Per- 


0 ſons, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


According to our Author, there is no ſure way 
of preſerving a free State, newly conquered, but 
by deſtroying it. Certainly this is the moſt effec- 
tual way to prevent a Rebellion. Not many Years 
ago, a Lunatic killed himſelf in London ; upon 
his Table he left a Paper, wherein he juſtified the 
Action, and pretended he kad done it to prevent 
Sickneſs. The Lunatic is in the ſame Cale * 


# This is the Maxim of the Turks. 
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ſons, who may keep the People in Obe- 
dience and Allegiance a; which they will 
always be careful to do, as being appointed 


by the Prince, and ſolely depending upon 


his Protection and Power, And certainly 
a Town that has been formerly free, cannot 
more eaſily be kept in Subjection, than by 


employing its own Citizens. We have Ex- 


amples of this in the Spartans and Romans. 
The Spartans, having made themſelves Ma- 
ſters of Athens and Thebes, ſettled an Oli- 


garchy 


the Prince, who deſtroys a Conqueſt” in order to 
keep it. I will not reaſon with Machiavel upon 
the  PrinGples of Humanity, which indeed are 
foreign to his Writings ; but upon thoſe of Intereſt, 
the fole Baſis of his wicked Politics. 

Tou fay then, that a Prince ought to deſtroy a 
City or Country newly conquered, in order to 
ſecure the Poſſeſſion of them, I ask, For what 
End he conquer'd them? You will anſwer, To 
augment his Power, and make himſelf more for- 
midable. But by following theſe Maxims, he 
does the yery reverle : * or the Conqueſt muſt needs 


8 have 
_ 2 This is what Artabanus, primoribus tradidit, ex ſuo 


King of the Parthiaus, did he (as his Intereſt required, 
in Seleucia; he changed its - lays Tacitus). Nam populi im- 


7 ow Government into an perium juxta libertatem, pau- 
ligarchy, as more reſerm- corum dominatio regiæ libi- 
bling the Government of a dini propior eſt. Ann. 6. 


tele Perſon; Qui plebem 
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44 EXAMINATION of 


gurchy in both theſe Cities, and yet they loſt 
them.” The Romans, to keep Poſleſſion of 
Capna,' Carthage and Numantia, ordered 
them to be deſtroyed, and by that means pre- 
ferved their Conqueſts. Thinking after- 
wards to keep Poſſeſſion of Greece, as the 
Spartans had done, by declaring it free, and 
ſuffering it to enjoy its own Laws, they did 
not ſucceed; ſo that they were forced to 
deſtroy many Cities in that Province, before 
they could keep it: For indeed there is no 
other ſure way of preſerving ſuch Conqueſts, 
but by deſtroying them. And whoever con- 
„ | quers 


have put him to great Expences; and he rains the 
only Counery that ſhould have defrayed them, and 
compenſated his Loſſes: For it muſt needs be 
granted, that the Poſſeſſion of a Country laid wafte 
and diſpeopled, cannot add either to the Riches or 
Power 7 = Conqueror, The Deſarts of Libya 
and Barca would never make a Prince more for- 
midable than he was before; unleſs Panthers, 
Lions and Crocodiles, could be compared with 
Cities and Citizens, Harbours and Ships, Cattle, 

and all the Produce of a well-inhabited Country. 
There is no Folly greater, or more pernicious to 
Mankind, than that of. making Conqueſts. *Tis 
univerſally agreed; that the real Strength and 
Greatneſs of a State does not conſiſt in the Extent 
of its Territories, but in che Number of 1 its Inha- 


\ bitants, 


MACHIAVEL'S PRINCE. 43 
quers a free City; and does not demoliſh it, 
may expect it will demoliſh him; for the 
Name of Liberty, and the Laws of their An- 
ceſtors, which no Length of Time, nor Ob- 
ligation whatever, will be able to root out of 
their Memory, will always furniſh the Citi- 
zens with a Pretence for Rebellion, to which 
they will have recourſe upon the very firſt 
and lighteſt Occaſion, if they are not cither 

diſ- 


bitants. This appears by comparing Holland with 
Rufjas. Holland, inhabited by an infinite Number 
of People, induſtrious; vigorous, powerful and 
rich, conſiſts of a ſmall marſhy Territory; about 
48 Leagues in Length; and 40 in Breadth, and of 
a few barren Iſlands riſing in the neighbouring Sea; 
and yet it was able to ſhake off the Yoke of Spain, 
at a time when the Spaniſb Monarchy was the moſt 
formidable and powerful in Europe; its Com- 
merce extends at preſent over the whole Earth ; it 
ranks immediately after Kings; and in Times of 
War, beſides its numerous and ſtrong Fleets, can 
ſend into the Field and maintain an Army of Fifty 
thouſand effective Men. 

Ruſſia, on the other hand, reſembles the World 
newly brought out of Chaos; it is bounded on 
one Side by Great Tartary and India, and on the 
other by Hungary and the Black-Sea; and extends 
to Poland, Lithuania, Courland and Sweden ; it is 
above 500 German Miles in Length, and 300 in 
Breadth ; produces all ſorts of Corn, and * 
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46 "EXAMINATION of 
diſunited b or diſperſed. This was the Caſe 
of Piſa, after it had continued many Years 
in Subjection to the Florentines. But it 
happens quite otherwiſe in Cities or Pro- 
vinces that have been uſed to a Prince whoſe 
Race is extinct: For, on the one hand, ac- 
cuſtomed to obey, and on the other, having 
loſt the antient Family, they can neyer agree 
among themſelves about ſetting up another 
and 


all the Neceſſaries of Life, at leaſt in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Moſcow, and towards Little Tartary : 
But this immenſe Country hardly contains fifteen 
Millions of Inhabitants; and the Ruſſians, who 


now begin to make ſo conſiderable a Figure in 


Europe, are but little ſtronger than the Dutch by 
| Land, 


b Quoties concordes agunt, 
ſays Tacitus, Ann. 6. ſper- 
nitur Partbus; ubi diſſen- 
ſere, dum r qui ſque contra 
æmulos ſub ſidium vocant, ac- 
citus in partem, adverſus 
omnes waleſcit. When the 
c Seleucians act with Una- 
«© nimity, they deſpiſe the 
« Parthians; but when Diſ⸗ 
& cord reigns, while each 


< Side calls in a foreign Aid 


ce againſt their Competitors, 
< the Perſon invited prevails 
& againſt the whole. And 


in the eleventh Book of his 
Annals, Deditur Seleucia, ſep- 


timo poſt defectionem anno 
non ſine dedecore Parthorum, 
quos una civitas tamdin elu- 


ſerat. © Seleucia ſurren- 


ce dered in the ſeventh Year 
« of its Siege, ſo long had 
ce thar ſingle City maintain- 
« ed its Independency, and 
ce baffled the Power of Par- 
© thia, to the ſignal Diſ- 
cc grace of the Parthian 
« Monarchy.” A ſingle 
City held out ſeyen Years 
againſt the whole Power of 
the Parthians, merely be- 
cauſe its Inhabitants were 
united. EE AS 
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and as they know not what it is to be free, 
they are ſlow to take Arms, and the Prince 


may eaſily gain and ſecure them. But as to 


Republics, their Hatred is more inveterate, 
their Revenge more inſatiable; and the Re- 
membrance of their Liberty continually ſpurs 
them on to Rebellion, and can never ſuffer 


them to reſt. So that the ſecureſt way is 


either to deſtroy them, or to reſide among 
them. 


Land, and much leſs formidable by Sea, have 
fewer Reſources in Times of Danger, and cannot 
compare with them in Riches, 

Since therefore it is not the Extent of Territory, 
but the Number and Wealth of the Inhabitants, 
that conſtitutes the real Strength and Greatneſs of 
a State, a Prince ought, for his own Intereſt, to 
people his Conqueſts, and render them flouriſhing, 
inſtead of deſtroying and laying them waſte ; and 
MachiavePs Reaſoning in this Caſe is as bad, as 
his Politics are inhuman and barbarous. 

His third Maxim is, That a Prince ought to 
fix his Reſidence in a free City or Country newly 
conquered. This Maxim is not ſo cruel as the 
other; but I have already ſhewn, Chapter III. 
that it cannot be followed, without many Incon- 
veniencies. 

A Prince who conquers a free Country, in a 
War undertaken upon juſt Grounds, might be 
content, methinks, with inflicting ſome Puniſh- 


ment upon it, and afterwards reſtore its Freedom 
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and Laws. But if this ſhould be thought 6 
cient, he might ſecare it, by placi 

fons in the principal Towns, 2 ae de the Poop 
in all ether reſpects to enjoy their Liberty. 


CAA FP. VI: 


Of Principalities which a Prince 
acquires by his own Conduct and 
Arms: 


E T no one be ſurpriſed, if in ſpeak- 

ing of Principalitics wholly new, and 

of Princes and States, I ſhould here 

bring in the greateſt Examples; for as Men 
commonly follow Ways that are beaten, 

are guided in their Actions by Imitation, but 

cannot always hold on in the Foot ſteps of 

others, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


If Men were not ſufficiently ſupplied with Paſ- | 
fions, it would be at leaſt excuſable in Machiavel 


to make up the Defect; this would be imitating 
Prometheus, who robbed Heaven of its Fire, to 
animate Automata. But Things are-quite other- 
wiſe; and as the Paſſions, when moderate and 
ſubje& to Reaſon, are the very Life and Soul of 
Society, ſo, * — wy are the Deſtruc- 


of 


GIG": 
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others, and come up to the Perfection they 


imitate ; ſo a wiſe Man ought to ſet out in 
the Steps of thoſe who have moſt excelled, 


and copy after the beſt Models ; that if he 
cannot equal them, he may at leaſt reſemble 
them : like a good Archer, who knowing 
the Strength and Reach of his Bow, takes 
his Aim a little higher than the Mark, when 
It is at great Diſtance, not with Deſign to hit 
above it, but only to reach it. 

I ay then, that Principalities wholly new, 
and ſubject to a new Prince, are more or leſs 
difficult to be kept, as the Prince has fewer 
qr more great Qualities: And as the Happi- 
neſs of riſing from a private Man to be a 
Prince, preſuppoſes either great Qualities or 
great Fortune, ſo, when both concur, they 

help 


Of all the Paſſions that tyrannize over the Mind 
of Man, there is none more repugnant to Huma- 
nity, or more unhappy to thoſe who feel its Im- 
pulſes, than an unbridled Ambition, or an immo- 
derate Defire. of falſe Glory. A Man born with 
ſuch a Diſpoſition, has no Enjoyment of the pre- 
| ſent Time, and only exiſts in Futurity : Nothing 


can ſatisfy his Peres, and theſe imbitter all his 
Pleaſures. If he is a Prince, his Miſery is great 


in proportion to his Elevation: Hanours and Pre- 


ferments might poſſibly content the Paſſions of 
E private 
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fo EXAMINATION of 
help to remove many Difficulties: Nevetthe- 
leſs the Prince maintains himſelf longeſt, 
who has been leaſt indebted to Fortune : It 
Hkewiſe prevents much Trouble, if he is 
obliged, for want of other Dominions, to 

| live petfonally'amiong his new Subjects. 

But to ſpeak of thoſe who have riſen to 
ſupreme * Power rather by their own Virtues 
than by Fortune, I fay the moſt eminent are 
Moſes, Cyrus, Romulus, Theſeus, &c. Moſes 
indeed onght to be {et aſide, as having only 
cxecuted the Orders which God had given 
him; nevertheleſs he deſerves to be admired, 
Was it only for that Grace which rendered 
Him worthy of converſing with God. But if 
we conſider Cyrus and others, who either 
conquetred or founded Monarchies, we ſhall 

2 8 | find 


vite Men, whereas Provinces and Kingdoms, 
which'are {till harder to be attained, can ſcarce ſate 
che Ambition of Monarchs. 
Mac biave! ſets before them the” Wipe of 
— Romulus, Theſeus and Nero : This Cata- 
ogue might be increafed by ſeveral Authors of 
FR as of Mobammed in Aſia, Mango Kapac in 
Hmerica, Odin in the North, and many others: 1 
Hope the Zeſuits will give me leave to add their 
Sto the reſt; and it muſt needs do them great 
Fondur to rank them den Legiſlators. . 
Ma- 
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find they were Perſons of great and uncom- 
mon Abilities, and that their particular Ac- 
tions and Inſtitutions were but little different 
from thoſe of Moſes, notwithſtanding Moſes 
had ſo great an Inſtructor. Upon examining 
theit Lives it will appear, that they were 
beholden to Fortune for nothing but Oppor- 
tunity, which enabled them to eſlabliſn ſuch 
Forms of Government as they thought pro- 
per: Without Opportunity, their great Abi- 
lities would never have appeared; and with- 
out A een, would have om 
loſt, ; 

12 eee tn Moſes Would 
find the People of Iſrael Captives in Egypt, 
and oppreſſed by the Egypt ians, that to free 
themſelyes, from Bondage, they might be 
diſpoſed 4 en him. It was neceſſary, 

nuf "mat 


Machigoel f ſhows: Ambiteas andy in its beſt 
Lighe he only ſpeaks of ſuch Lawgivers and 
rs:as have been ſucceſsful and happy; 

but is quite ſilent about thoſe who have been the 
Victims of their Paſſions. - This is impoſing upen 
-the World, and handling his Subject with Ar- 
tifice and Cunning. When he ſpoke of the Le- 
giſlator of the Jes, of the Athenian Monarch, 
of the . of the Medes, and of the Foun- 
der of Rome ,.. whoſe aan were great and 
2 re- 
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that Romulus ſhould be driven out of Alba, 
and expoſed to the wild Beaſts, when he was 
young, that he might afterwards be King of 
Nome, and Founder of the Roman Empire. 
It was neceſſary, that Cyrus ſhould find the 
Perf ans diſcontented under the Domination 
of the Medes, and the Medes degenerate, 
and enexyated by a long Peace. Nor would 
the great Abilities of Theſeus have ever ap- 
peared, unleſs, the Athenians had been di- 
ſperſed a. Theſe Opportunities therefore made 
thoſe Men ſucceſsful, and their excellent 
Qualities made the Opportunities known; 
and thus they epprandiled, 20d ennobled their 
Country. LI \ 26 214024 30 


n Ke did by not 440 Exam ples of 
thoſe who ave been unſucceſsful ? Becuuſe it 
would have ſhewn, that if a few Men ſucceed in 
their Ambition, the greateſt Number miſcarry, 
and are undone by it. Was not Jobn of Leyden, 
Chief of the Anuabaptiſts, tortured, burnt, and 
hung in an iron Cage at Munſter? If Gromwtll 
was ſucceſsful, was not his Son and 
his own Body dug out of his Grave, and hung up 
in 6 Chg, Were not two or three Jes, who 


pre- 


i 2 Milzary Diſcipline Was forming it. mene eſt 4 


pted, fays the younger /ciplina caſtrorum, ut tu cor- 
hep to Trajan, that you rector emendatorque contin- 


mig id have the Glory of re- geres. Erne 


299 — — 
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- Thoſe who riſe to Sovereignty by the like! \ - 
Virtues, attain it with great Difficulty, but 
keep it with Eaſe: The Difficulty in attain- 


ing it ariſes, in ſome meaſure, from the new. 
Laws and Cuſtoms which they are forced to 


introduce for eſtabliſhing their Dominion, 
and ſecuring their 3 For it muſt be 


conſidered, that there is no Enterprize more 
difficult in itſelf, more dangerous in con- 


ducting, or more doubtful in the Succeſs, 


than that of ſctting up for a Chief, and in- 
troducing new Laws; becaufe the Perſon 
who introduces them will be hated by thoſe 


to whom the old Laws are beneficial, and 
but ill ſupported by others, who find their 


Account in the new: And this laſt ariſes 
partly from their ſtanding in Awe of their 
Aﬀveriaties, who have the old Laws on 
4 their 


to NPY to be the Meſſias, t to Death; | 
and was nat another forced to pk ON | 
and ſpe nd the reſt of his Days as a Scullion j in the 

ra urk's Kitchen? If Pepin dethroned his 
ren with the Pope's Approbation, was not- 


Cuiſe aſſaſſinated, who attempted to dethrone his 


King with the ſame Approbation? Are there not 
aboye thirty Chiefs of Se Sects, and about a thouſand 
others, who loſt their Lives by the 3 that 


E 3 Befdes, 


is here talked of? 


— 
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their Side, partly from a natural Incredulity 
in Man, which makes him averſe to all new 
Eſtabliſhments, unleſs they are recemmended 
by Experience and Succeſs: From hence it 
proceeds, that as often as the Enemies of the 


new Prince have an Opportunity of attack - 
ing, they do it with great Brisknels and Vi. 


gour, . while his Friends make but a faint and 
weak Defence; ſo that de. is in Danger on 
both Sides. 

_ Tis therefore mnvethey; Gor diffi this 
Point, to examine whether Legiſlators depend 
upon themſelves, ot upon the Favour of others; 
that is, whether they are obliged to make 
uſe of Intreaties, for effecting their Deſigns, 
or have a Power to compel. In the firſt 
Caſe, _—_ never ſucceed in eder thing; but 

in 


Beſides, it is methinks very inconſiderate in Ma- 


chiavel to rank Moſes with Romulus, Cyrus and 


Theſeus. Either Mofes was inſpired, or he 'was 
not: If Myfes was not inſpired, he can only be 
looked upon as an Impoſtor, Who made uſe of the 
Name of God much in the fatne matiner as it is 
uſed in the Machinery of a Poem: And, in this 
Caſe, Mes. muſt have been a Man of very little 
Ability, ſince he took forty Years tay the 
People of Auel through a Country which they 
might have "ally paſſed 45 fix Weeks; he muſt 


have 
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in the ſecond, when they have the Power 
in their own Hands to make themſelves 
obeyed, they very rarely miſcarry, or run 
any; Hazard. Thus it happened, that all the 
Prophets ſucceeded who. were armed, and 
that all who. were unarmed: miſcarried and 
were undone: For, beſides the Reaſons ak 
ready given, the People are naturally change- 
able; tis an eaſy matter to perſuade them, 


that a new Doctrine is true, but extremely 


difficult to ſettle them in that Perſuaſion: 
So that it is always neceſſary to have ſach a 
| Power, 


12 made but little Improvement by his Studies 
Pt, and muſt have been H 18 
Jus, 2us, and the like Heroes, 
ſes was — ary 1 evident he was, he can 
only be conſidered as the blind Inſtrument of the 
Wiſdom and Power of God; and in this Caſe like- 
wiſe the Conductor of the Jews was, ſetting aſide 
his Inſpiration, every way inferior to the Founder 
of the Roman Empire, to the Per/ian Monarch, 
and thoſe-other Heroes, who by their own Valour 
and Ability executed greater Enterprizes, than Mo- 
ſes did with the immediate Aſſiſtance of God. 
It muſt be owned indeed, that great Genius, 


| Courage, Addreſs and Conduct, are neceſſary in or- 
der to equal thoſe Lawgivers and Conquerors; but 


I. know not whether the Epithet of Virtue pro- 


perly belongs to Macbiavel's Heroes, Valour and 


are common to Heroes, and Highway- 
E 4 men: 
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Power, as, when their Faith. beginsto tapger, 
nay. £6 them to believe. Moſes b, Cyrus, 
T beſeus and Romulus could never haye made 
their, Laws to be long opſcrved, had they 
been unarmed This appears, from what hap- 
pencd 1 in our own Times to Frier ꝓerom Sa va- 
naroia, who was ruined by his ne wInſtitutions, 
when che People of Florence deſerted him: 
the Reaſon, Was, that he 5 not a Power 
my Ts, FN of Br} bee xo; either 


9 — 
14 3a> £44 44 1 9 


men: R The only Difference is that the Hero 4055 
in a greater, the Highwayman in a leſſer Sphere, 
and that the one is rewarded with a Laurel, the 
other with a Ro 

It muſt likewiſe be granted, that whoever i intro- 
duces Innovations, muſt expect to meet with a 
thouſand Obſtacles; and that a Prophet at the 


Head 


b Whoever reads the Bible 
awith Coolneſs and A nw, 
ſays Machiavel, Chap. 3 
Book III. of his Diſcoure 
awill find that Moſes, 
zbe promoting and eſtabliſh; = 

is Laws, was forced to put 
to Death an i 

People, for no other Rea- 

on his becauſe they oppoſed 
his Deſigns. We read in Ex- 
odus, Ch. 32. that he put to 
Death above Three thouſand 
in one Day. Moſes called 
the People to him, and ſpoke 
after the following manner, 


nite Number © 


25, ec. © Thus faith the 

* Lon God of Iſrael, Put 

Man his Sword by 

& his ide, and go in and 
4 out from Gate to Gat 
3 throughout the Camp,anc 


ſlay every Man his Bro- 
ther, every Man his 
« Companion, and every 


* Man his Neighbour. And 
© the Children of Levi did 
© according to the Word of 
* Moſes, and there fell of 

the People that Day above 
A Tue TY Men. ED. 


$ 
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either to ſecure himſelf of His Pfoſclytes, or 
ro compel others, who had nd Fart if him e. 
Such Perſons have many Difficulties to Rruggle 
with, in the Purſuit of their Deſigtis: And are 
continually expoſed to great Dangets, Which 
they can only overcome by theit o Abi 
lities: But when that is done, when they begin 
to be held in Veneration, and have taken 
off thoſe who envied and oppoſed them, then 
they are powerful, ſafe, honoured and happy. 

e e _ To 


Head of anArmy,will make moreProſelytes, than 
if he fought with no other Weapons butSyllogiſms, 
It muſt be granted, that the Chrifian Religion, 
when only ſupported by Arguments and Diſputa- 
tion, was in a languiſhing Condition, and very 
much oppreſſed ; and that it was not propagated 
in Europe without a great deal of Bloodſhed. 


Yet it cannot be denied, but that new Opinions 


have commonly ſome Run in the Beginning. How 
many Religions, how many Sects, have been intro- 
duced without the leaſt Difficulty! For there is 
nothing more proper to bring them into Credit 
than Enthuſiaſm ; and therefore, Machiave! hag 


ſpoken too poſitively on this Head. 

e Machiavel ſays, he had that is, the Mourners, or the 
perſuaded the People of Flo- Hypocrites; and his Ene- 
reuce, that he held Conferen- mies Arrabiati, or the Fu- 
ces with God (Diſc. Book I. rious and Untractable. Nar- 
Chap. 11.) Suenarola's dis Hiſtory of Florence, 
Party were called Piagnoni, Book II. 1 
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Io theſe great Examples 1 ſhall add one, 
which indeed is of an inferior Nature, but 
has nevertheleſs a great Reſemblance with 
the former; and it ſhall ſatisfy me for all 
others of the ſame Kind. It is that of Hiero, 
who from a private Man roſe to be King of 
_ Syracuſe, without being indebted to Fortune 
for any thing bur Opportunity. The Syra: 
cuſians, being oppreſſed, choſe Hiero their 
General; and in this Station he acted with ſo 
great Ability, that he was thought worthy 
to be their Sovereign: It is obſerved by thoſe 
who have made mention of him, that he 
had, when a private Man, all the Qualities 
that could intitle him to a Crown: He dif 
banded the old Troops, and raiſed new ones; 
he forſook his old Friends, and betook him- 
ſelf to others; and thus, having ſecured him- 
felf 


I ſhall now make ſome Remarks on the Ex- 
ample of Hiero King of Syracuſe, which Machia- 
vel propoſes to tho f who would raiſe themſelves 
by — Aſſiſtance of their Friends, and of an 
Army. Hiero turned off his old Friends and 
Soldiers who had aſſiſted him in effecting his De- 
ſigns; and afterwards raiſed new Troops, and 
made new Friends. Now I affirm, that Hiero's 
Policy was not only full of Ingratitude, but likewiſe 


very — and that it is always ſafeſt = 
| mo 
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ſelf by an Army and by! Friends, ho were 
devoted to his Intereſt, he muſt have found 
it an eaſy matter to build any Superſtructure 


upon ſuch a Foundation: So that he met with 


many Difficulties in acquiring, but with very 
few in preſerving his new Kingdom. 


moſt prudent to rely upon Troops and Friends 
whoſe Valour and Fidelity have been tried and ex- 
perienced. This indeed is too evident, to need any 
roof: No Man can be at a Loſs to prove it to 
himſelf, who abhors Ingratitude, and is fo happy 
as to have felt the Pleaſures and G of 
Friendſhip. 
Without Opportunity, ſays Machiavel, the great 
Abilities of thoſe Men would not have appeared. 
This muſt certainly be granted; and we may add, 
that without Opportunity, that is, without favour- 
able Circumſtances, Villains and Madmen could 
never have made ufe of their Talents. 


To conclude, the only Opportunity when * 


private Man may raiſe himſelf to a Crown, with- 
out Guilt, is, either when he is born in an elec- 
tive Kingdom, or when he delivers his Country, 
Sobieski in Poland, Guſtavus Paſa in Sweden, the 
Auioninu s at Rome, are Examples of both theſe 
Kinds. Let Ceſar Borgia be the Pattern of Ma. 
obiave's Hero, that of all virtuous Princes will be 
_ * 
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As 


Of n new Pri alities acquired by 
Arms of i Princes, @ ad 70 For- 


Pp 8411. A, 


tuns. 


Inos SE who riſe from a private Con- 
dition to that of a Prince merely by 
the Indulgence af Fortune, attain 
their Dignity without much Trouble, but 
find great Trouble in preſerving it; they 
meet with no Obſtruftion in their Advance- 
ment, and ſeem, as it were, to fly to the 
Throne; but when they are ſeated there, it is 
then chat all the Difficulties break upon them. 
Princes who riſe after this manner, are thoſe 
to hom 4 Principality is granted either for 
l | „ Naber 


- 2 - % & « 


"OBSERVATIONS.. 


Compare the Archbiop of Cambray's Prinee 
wich that of Machiavel: In the Character of the 
ane you wilt find Goodneſs, Juſtice, Equity, and 
in ſhort every Virtue, carried to its greateſt Height: 
He ſeems to be one of thoſe pure, ethereal Be. 
ings, who for the Good. of Mankind prefide-and 
watch over the Government of the Word. The 
Character of the other is a Complication of Vit 

ainy, 
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Money, or by the Fayour of the Donor; as 
happened to many Perſons in Greece, in the 
Cities of Tonia, and upon the Helleſpont, 
where they were created Princes by Darius, 


for his greater Security and Glory; and to 
thoſe Emperors of Nome who obtained the 


= "# 


Empite by corrupting the Army. 

As ſuch: Perſons have their ſole Depend- 
ence upon the Fortune and Pleaſure of thoſe 
who have advanced them, which are two 
Things very changeable and unſettled, ſa 
they have neither Ability nor Power enough 
to hold their e not Ability, becauſe 


King, Crafiinek, Perfidy, 1 and of a all 
manner of Crimes: He ſeems to be ſuch a Monſter 
as Hell itſelf could hardly ' produce, to ſcourge 
and deſtroy the World. And if in reading Telema- 
chus we imagine that our Nature comes up to that 
of the Angels; it ſeems to reſemble that of in+- 
fernal Beings, when we read MachiaveP's Prince. 
Czfar Borgia is the Model by which our Author 
would form his Prince; and which he has the Bold- 
neſs to propoſe for the Imitation of thoſe who riſe 
to Principalities by the Aſſiſtance or Arms of their 
Friends. It is therefore neceſſary to examine the 
Character of this Hero, in order to form an Idea 
of our Author's Maxims and Politics. | 
There is ſcarce any Crime of which Cæſar Dor. 
gia was not guilty: His Brother, who was his vid 
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it is not to be expected, that a Man who has 
always lived in a private Station, unfeſs he 
has uncommon Parts, can know how to 
command; not Power, becauſe they have 
no Forces, upon whoſe Allegiance and Fide- 

lity they can depend. n 
Beſides, it is with Principalitics ſuddenly 
acquired, as with all other Things in Na- 
ture whoſe Riſe and Progreſs are ſudden 
they can have no Root ot Foundation, 
but What will be torn up by the very firſt 
Blaſt of Adverſity. This muſt always hap- 
pen, unleſs thoſe who are fo ſuddenly 
adyanced haye Skill enough to prepare in 
Time for preſerving what Fortune has fo 
luckily. thrown into their Lap, and to lay 
ſuch, Foundations Wet Their Ken ren 
900 


botli in Glory and Love; he cnt! t6/ be aff 
nated almoſt in che Sight of his on. Siſter: Some 
of the Popeꝰs Guards having offended tis Mother, 

he ordered them to be Wr dee He plun 
ſeveral Cardinals, and rich Men, to Hätiate his 
Avarice 3. the Duke of Chin ke [deprived' of 
e put fOrco his Miniſter to Death; not 
ſor his Cruelties, but merely to content the Popu- 
lace; he was guide of the moſt horrible Treachery 
— 23 where he ordered ome Princes" to be 
t 
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as others have done before they were ad- 


vanced. | 
I will give two Exatiiphes, within Hep own 
Memory, of the two Ways of attaining a 


the one Francis Sforza, the other Cæſar 
Borgia. Sforza by juſt Means, and his 
own great Abilities, roſe from a private Man 
to be Duke of Milan, and enjoyed in great 
Peace whathe had gained with much Trouble. 
Borgia, commonly called Duke Valentine, 
at ained a Principality by the Fortune of his 
Father Pope Alexander, and loſt it upon 


his Father's Death, notwithſtanding he uſed 


all the Induſtry, and all the Arts, which 
a wiſe Man onght to do, in'order to faften 
and to root himſelf in a Principality which he 
owes to the Fortune and Arms of another. 

For, 


Giſtent 4 15 Intereſt: He ee a 2 


Lady, and then drowned her. But it would be need- 
leſs to, number up his Crimes and Barbarities. And 
un, 18 the Man, whom Machiat prefers to all the 
reat Genius's of his Time, and to all the Heroes 
* y, and whole Life and Actions he thinks 
a fit alben for thoſe Princes who owe their Ad- 
vancement i * N * to be more 

denen 85 
ö Caſa- 


Principality, either by Ability, or by Fortune; 
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64 EXAMINATION: of. ' 
For, as was hinted already, he who docs not 
lay the Foundations of his Security before 
his Advancement, may by his great Abilities 
do it afterwards, though with much Trouble 
to the Architect, and Danger to the Building. 
If we conſider all the Steps and Meaſures 
taken by Duke Valentine, it will appear, that 
he laid the ſtrongeſt Foundation for his fu- 
ture Security and Power: And therefore IL 
think it may not be ſuperfluous to inlarge a 
little upon this Example, as I know nothing 
that can be more properly ſet before a new 
Prince for his Imitation, than the Conduct 
of this Duke; for if his Meaſures were at 
Naſt unſucceſsful, it cannot be imputed to 
himſelf, but to a ſtrange and uncommon 
Wee of Fortune. 


* . 
þ * : 1 7 


* os: 


Ceſar Borgia formed the Deſign of raiſing him 
ſelf by embroiling, the Princes and States of Italy. 
Wherefore he that would raiſe himſelf, maſt 73 
the'Poſſeſſions of his Neighbours; for this End he 
weaken them, and in order to weaken them, 
- muſt 'embroil them: Such Was the Prattice of 
e and ſuch is the Doctride of Mathiave!! 
J Wanted foreign Aſſiſtance: It was there- 
chat Po n his Father ſhould 
Aber the Marriage of Lewis XII. in order to 
e him that Aſſiſtance, Thus has the 1 
en 
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Pope Alemander VI. had a mind to ag- 
Brandize his Son Duke Valentine, but found 
ſeveral immediate Difficulties, and foreſaw 
others that would follow. Firſt, he could 
ſee no Way of giving him any Territory, 
which did not belong to the Church; and 
he knew;/that if he diſmembered any of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Dominions, it would be op- 
poſed by the Duke of Milan and the Vene- 
trans for Faensa and Rimmz had already 
put themſelves under the Protection of 
the latter: He was likewiſe ſenſible, that 
the Forces of Italy, eſpecially ſuch as 
were capable of aſſiſting him, were in the 


Hands of thoſe who ought to apprehend the 


Greatneſs of the Pope; as the r/imi, Colon- 


de, and their Followers; and therefore he 


could 


been often deluded by many P 
whilſt they were ſeemingly zealous er the cans, who 


of Heayen, meant nothing at bottom but their 


ow. If Zewi's Marriage ought in Juſtice to. 


have been diffolved, the Pope ſhould have done it 
without any Equivalent? f ir could a be with 


Juſtice diſſolved, nothing ſhould have prevailed 
with the Head of the Chiirch to factifice Religion 


to his Intereſt, | 
Anis thould gain in Depen- 


— 
Go and Adherents, — - 
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66 Ex art dw off 

| ad cr ng fad e de, 
Reaſons it Was bande 0 embroil t the 
States of Italy, before he could make him- 
ſelf Maſter of any Part of it: And this was 
no hard Matter to accompliſh, becauſe the 
Venetian had, for Reaſons at their own, 
called back the French into Italy. The 
Pope therefore was ſo far from hindering 
this new Expedition of the French, that he 


promoted it by-diſſolving King Lewzs's for- 
mer Marriage. - Leuis therefore paſſed the 
- Alps, by the Aſſiſtance of the Venetians, 


and with Pope Alexanders Conſent; and was 
no ſooner in Milan, but he ſent Forces to 
aſſiſt him in his Enterprize againſt Romagna, 
Which, becauſe of the King's ANI, 


0 . preſently ſurrendered. 


The 


Hon over the Duke of Urbin's Party: But Bri- 


bery Was the leaſt of  Borgia's Crimes, and had 
and therefore 
we ſhall paſs it over. He had a mind to rid him- 
elk of ſome Princes of the Ur/ini Family, of Y+- 
" Zellozzy #itelli, Olivoretto da Fermo, and others; 


 wherefore Machiavel affirms, that he had the Pu- 


+ EIN FOO them come to Sinigaglia, where he 
Mg nat off by T Diſſimulation, 
9 . erju ry, Murder, are the in- 

. and Ma- 
ind re ee e 


242 
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The Duke having thus reduced Romagna, 
and defeated the Colonneſi, was willing not 
only to keep what he had got, but to inlarge 
his Territories. In this he met with two 
Obſtructions; one from his own Army, 
whoſe Fidelity he ſuſpe&ed, the other from 
the French: He was afraid, that the Ur/nz, 
whoſe Forces he had employed, would ſup- 
plant him, and not only hinder him from 
gaining more Territories, but deprive him 
of thoſe he had already acquired: And the 
ſame Fears he had of the French. As for the 
Urſini, he had obſeryed that when he led them 
on to the Attack of Bologna, after making him- 
ſelf Maſter of Faenxa, they had advanced with 
Coldneſs and Reluctance: And thelnclination 
of King Lewis he diſcovered, when having 


n 


theſe Wangen d we Ef I ask whether 
it is Prudence in a Prince to make uſe of them? I 
ask whether he can deceive, betray, and affaſſinate 
others, without ſetting others an Example, nay 
Et them a Right, by the Law of Retaliation, 
do deceive, betray and aſſaſſinate himſelf? 
__ Nevertheleſs, in others Borgia puniſhed with 
 Barbarity, Crimes which were . inferior to his 
own. He who himſelf was guilty of Ufurpation, 
Perjury, Cruelty, Peiſoning and Murder, cone 
I wy, make the moſt infhooman its Pune OO 


F 3 
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poſſeſſed himſelf of the Dutchy- of Ur bin. 
he invaded ee aud was 'by bow rc. 
We to deſiſt; (O12 L \ 
Whereupon theDike tet Adern dus 
ne upon Fortune, and foreign Arms. The 
firſt Courſe he took was to weaken the Party 
of the Ur/ini and Colonneſi at Nome, which 
he did by gaining ſuch of their Adherents 
as were Gentlemen, taking them into his 
own Service, giving them large Penſions, 
and honouring them with Governments and 
| Conimaiids, 


Sharpers and Rioters, who copied his Charadter, 
and were ſo many Borgia's in Miniature. 

That King of Poland, whoſe Death of late em- 
broiled Europe, acted more conſiſtently and with 
more Generoſity towards his Saxon Subjects. By 
one of the 1 of Saxony all Adukerem were 
condemned to be beheaded. I ſhall not inquire 
into the Riſe of ſo barbarous a Law, which 
ſeems more ſuitable to the Jealouſy of the 3 
than the Patience of the 8 An unhap- 

py Tranſgreſſor was accordingly condemned to 
| 7155 and Auguſtus was to the Sentence. 

ng tp ptible of Love, and moved by Hu- 
80 pardoned the Criminal, and tern 
a Law which tacitly condemned himfelf, 5 
Bauch a Conduct was both prudent and humane, 
cal. Borgia, on the contrary, having made the 


ctruel FOrco Governor of Romagna, with Deſign 


bo ſuppreſs ſome Diſturbances, and puniſh _ 
W 
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Commands, according to their reſpective 


Qualities; ſo that in a few Months their 


Zeal for that Faction evaporated, and they 
came all over to the Duke: Having thus 
diſperſed the Colonneſi, he waited for an 
Opportunity to ruin the CJrſini; the Op- 
portunity ſoon offered, and he made 9 
Uſe of it. 

The Urſin perceiving too late that the 
Greatneſs of the Duke and the Church tended 
to their Ruin, held a Council at a Place 
called Magione in the Territory of Perugia. 
This Council occaſioned the Revolt of Ur- 
bin, and the Tumults of Romagna, and ex- 
poſed the Duke to infinite Dangers: Though 
he overcame them all, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the French, and recovered his Reputation, 
yet he would no longer truſt to France 
or any other foreign Allies, as having no 
Opportunity to ſecure them in his Intereſt: 


who had raiſed IP" afterwards ordered him to 
cut in Pieces merely for accompliſhing his own 
Defigns; and thus ſacrificed the Inſtrument of his 

barity, to ingratiate himſelf with the People. 
The Load of Tyranny is never ſo grievouſly Ele 


as when the Tyrant puts on che A of In- 
e 


1 0 
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He betook himſelf therefore to fraudulent 
Means; and ſo well diſſembled his Inten- 
tions, that the Urſin; were reconciled with 
him, by the Mediation of Signor Paulo, 
whom the Duke had lulled into Security, by 
ſhewing him all manner of Civilities, and 
preſenting him with Money, Horſes, and tich 
Cloaths; inſomuch that the. Ur/ani, were 
ſimple enough to come to Sinigaglia, and 
put themſelves in the Duke's Power. Hays 
ing thus cut off the Chiefs of his Adycr- 
faries*, and reduced their Friends, the Duke 
had laid a ſecure Foundation for his Great- 
neſs; he was now in Poſſeſſion of all Ra- 
magna, with the Dutchy of Urbin; and the 
People, who already began to taſte, their 
future Peace and Happineſs, were wholly 
in his Intereſt. As this Part of the Duke's 
Story 


Borgia, carrying his Foreſight even beyond the 
Death of the Pope his Father, exterminated the 
whole Race of thoſe Lords whom he had ſtripped 
of their Poſſeſſions. Thus you ſee how one Crime 
draws on another, In order to be powerful, a 


* 
Man 
1 #4 * 


vtellaxzo Vitelli, Olive- of Piene by Duke Valentines 
vorto da Fermo, the Duke d+ Order. See Machiavel's Ac- 
Gravina, and Signor Paulo, count of this Murder. De- 


were llirangledintheCaltle ſeriptione de mode, &. 


Story well deſerves to be Known and to 
bt imitated by others, 1 will not pas it 
ovet in Silence. * 
When Duke V alontine had boden e 
of Romagna, finding it had been governed 
by poor and inferior Lords, who had ra. 
ther plundered than corrected their Subjects, 


25 and been the Occaſion of Diſcord rather 


than of Union, inſomuch that the whole 
Country was over. run with Robberies, Murs 
ders, and all manner of Riots; to reduce 
them to Order and Subjection to Monarchy» 
he thought it neceffary to provide them with 
2 good Governor. This Poſt he conferred 
on Remiro'd Orco, a Man of great Diſpatch 
and Cruelty, and to him he gave an unli- 
mited Power. It was not long before 4 Orco 
ſettled the whole Country in Peace and 
Concord, and gained great Reputation. Af- 
ter wards the Duke ſuſpecting that his dele- 
gating ſuch an abſolute Authority would 
make him odious to the Peaplen, 1 he erected 

in 


Man muſt have large Poſſeſſlons; foe this Purpoſe, 
he muſt turn out —— lawful Poſſeſſors: And to en- 
Joy with Safety what he has got withInjuftice, 1 5 

ns £ 8 4 ; ined _ 01· 


® Nec 
Tacitus, 
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in the Middle of the Province a Court 


Duke now found himſelf very * 
and 
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of Juſtice, in which each City had its Ad- 
vocate; and a Man of great Worth was 
appointed to preſide. But knowing that 
his paſt Severity had created him ſeveral 
Enemies, in order to diſculpate himſelf, and 
to recover the Affections of the People, he 
one Morning cauſed the Governor to he 
apprehended, his Head to be ſtruck off in 
the Market · place at Ceſena, and his Mem- 
bers expoſed upon a Stake, with a bloody 
Dagger by them; having a mind: to ſhew 
the People, that if any Cruelties had been 
committed; they had not proceeded from 
himſelf, but from the Arrogance of his Mini- 


ſter b: And in effect this cruel Spectacle pa- 


cified * 3 15 * fot ſome 
time. | 
But to reſume our Diſcourſe; I fay the 


Poſſeſſors, and their oY Race, _ needs be 
exterminated. This is Machiavel's Doctrine, and 
* Practice a at 61a and . 

b Nothing i is more com- ab aliis 5500 ita 2 
mon than for Princes ta ſa- que. ſatiatus, veteres et præ- 


crifice ſooner or later the In- ——— afflixit. Ann. 4. Levi 
firuments of their Cruelty, poſt admi ſſum ſcelus gratia, 


Scelerum miniſtros, ſays Ta- dein eee . A. * 


* of Tiberius, ut perverti 


MAacCHIAVELS PRINCE, 73 
-and"in-ſome meaſure ſecure againſt preſent 
Danger; he was now armed in the manner 
he had choſen; and had reduced moſt of his 
Neighbours to an Incapacity of hurting him; 
inſomuch that he had nothing to fear from 
any Power but France. But he knew that 
Lewis, who had at length perceived his 
Error, would not ſuffer him to inlarge his 
Dominions: He began therefore to look 
abroad for new Allies, and to heſitate and 
"waver with regard to France; as appeared 
when the French Army advanced into the 
Kingdom of Naples againſt the Spaniards, 
who beſieged Cazeta: His main Deſign was 
to ſecure himſelf againſt the French, which 
he would haye quickly done, had the Pope 
His Father lived. 

'" Theſe were the Meaſures he took, with 
regard to preſent Affairs; as to the future, 
the chief thing he feared was that the next 
Pope would be his Enemy, and ſeek to re- 
ſume all that Alexander had given him. To 
prevent this, he propoſed four Expedients: 
The firſt was to exterminate the whole Race 


f thoſe Lords whom he had diſpoſſeſſed e, c 


| that 

wes Mi- of Vitellius, becauſe, as he 

* Son pretended, civil = 
wo 


*Mucianus Ve ſpa 
2 put to Dea 
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that the Pope might have no Opportunity of 
reſtoring them: The ſecond, to a — 
kimſelf with all the Nobility at Rome, that 
by their means he might keep the Pope in 
Awe: The third, to gain, if poſſible, 
the College of Cardinals to his Intereſt 
and the fourth, to inlarge his Territories, 
and thus make himſelf ſo powerful be- 
fore the Death of his Father, that he might 
be able with his own Forces to repel che 
firſt Attacks of his Enemies. 


Three of theſe four Deſigns he effected 
before we Father's Death, and had yery near 


a. 


Borg invited ſome of the Cardinals to fu 
with — in order to poiſon them: The 
Pope and he having drank, by Miſtake, of the 
Liquor that was poiſoned, the former died of it, and 
the other recovered, to linger out in Miſery: 
Pain. Such is the due Reward of Poiſoners an 


Theſe 


would never ceaſe, unleſs he has robbed of their Pot. 
the Seeds of War were ſeſſions. Periculum ex mi- 
— and deſtroyed. Mu- ſericordia-—Ubi Veſpaſianu 
cianzs Vitelhi filium interffci impe rium invaſerit, 2575 
fates, man ſur am diſcordiam non amicis ejus, non exerciti- 
tenden, pi ſemina bella bus ſecuritatem, mſi extincto 
reſftinxiſſet. Hiſt. 4. It is emulatu, reddituram. Hit. 


us for a Prince not * 
to put thoſe to, Death whom = 
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accompliſhed the fourth. Of the diſpoſſeſſed 
Lords, he had cut. off as many as he could 
come at, and very few had eſcaped: The 
Nobility of f Rome he had brought over to his 
Intereſt, and had made a ſtrong Party in the 
Colleg e of Cardinals. As for inlarging his 
Territories, he deſigned to make himſelf 
Maſter of Tuſcany: He had already got 
Poſſeſſion of Perugia and Piombino, and 
taken P;/a into his Protection; ſo that by this 
Time he had no need of keeping Meaſures 
with the French, eſpecially as the Spaniards 
had juſt diſpoſſeſſed them of the Kingdom of 
Naples, and both French and Spaniards 
were under a Neceſlity of courting his Alli- 
ance : 


Theſe are the Arts of Policy which Machiavel 
recommends and extols. The i Biſhop of Meaux, 
the Biſhop of Nimes, the eloquent Panegyriſt of 
Trajan, could not have 8 . their Heroes 
more than our Author celebrates Borgia. Had he 
done this in a Poem, or in ſome rhetorical Piece, 
his Subtlety might have been applauded and his 
Choice abhorred. But in a grave and ſerious 
Work, in a political Treatiſe, deſigned for the 
Inſtruction of Poſterity, it is impoſſible for an Au- 
thor to recommend the Example of the moſt 
abandoned Ruffian that ever infeſted the World, 
without coolly and deliberately expoſing himſelf 
to the Contempt and Hatred of Mankind. 
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ance: He propoſed therefore to . tents 
n Piſa; after which Lucca and Sjena | 
muff have quickly ſurrendered, partly out of 
Hatred to the Florentines, partly through 
Fes car; and the Florentines 3 have expected 
no Relief. | 
” Had the Duke ſucceeded * thefe Views, 
4 d6ubtlels he would have done in the very 
fame Vear the Pope died, he muſt have gained — 
fo much Reputation and Strength, as to have 
food afterwards upon his own Bottom, with- 
out depending ypon Fortune, or forcign Sup- 
plics, or any thing except his own Power and 
good Conduct. But five Years after he took 
Arms, Pope Alexander died, leaving him 
fecure | in none of his Poſſeſſions except Ra- 
magna; the reſt were all in a hovering Con- 
dition, whilſt the Duke himſelf was hemmed 
in between two formidable Armies, and mar- 
tally lick. Nevertheleſs he was a Man of fo 
great Abilities, had ſuch a Ferocity of Spirit, 
knew ſo. perfectly! how his Enemies were to 
be gained, or duped, or deſtroyed, and in a 
few Years had laid ſo ſufe a Foundation for 
his Greatneſs, that if two powerful Armies 
had r not been upon his Borders, and himſelf 
a the ſame ti time afflicted with a a dangerous 
LDL IG +> Pik. 
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diſtemiper, he would haye triumphed over 
al Oppoſition, and perfected his Deſi ſigns, * 
That the Foundations he had laid were 
firong, appears. $ from the Patience of | his Sub- 
jects in Romagna, who held out for him a 
whole Month ; from the ill Succeſs of the 
| Baglioni, Vitelli and Urſou, who though 
they came to Rome when the Duke lay there 
at the Point of Death, yet could make no Party 
aint him; ; and from the Influence he kept 
in the College of Caidinals; ; for though poſ- 
fi bly he could not get any Man whom he 
pleaſed elected Pope, yet he was able to ex- 
clude all thoſe whom he thought his Ene- : 
mies. But had he been well when his Father 
died, every thing would have gone ac 
cording to his Wiſhes. He told me himſelf, 
about the Time that Julius II. was elected, 
That he had well conſidered all the Acci- 
dents which might befal him upon his Fa. 
ther's Death, and provided againſt them: 
but had not imagined that he ſhould be in 
Jo great Danger of dying himſelf, at the 
time his Father died. ; : 
Upon conſidering, the e whole of Duke 2 
keatine's Conduct, I find nothing in it that 
deſerves to be blamed. On the contrary, b 
Me- 
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methinks, it ouglit to be propoſedd as an Ex- 
umple for all Princes to Imitate, who ſad: 
denly riſe to ſupreme Power by Fortune, and 
foreign Arms: Fot as the Duke had a High 
Spirit, and vaſt Deſigns, he could not act other- 
wiſe than he did; nor can his ill Sueceſs be 
aſcribed to any thing, but his Sickneſs, and 
the ſhort Reign of Pope Aletunder. So that 
whoever attains a new Principality, and thinks 
fit to ſecure himſelf againſt his Enemies, to 


gain Friends, to eonquer either by Force or 


Fraud, to make himſelf loved and feared by 
his Subjects, and obeyed and honoured by his 
Army; to deſtroy and exterminate ſuch as 


either may or ſhould do him Injury, to repeal 


and ſuppreſs old Laws, and introduce new, to 
be ſevere, and yet agreeable, magnanimous 
and liberal; to cut off ſuch of his Guatds'as 
ate unfaithful, and ſupply their Place with 


others; to pteſetve the 'Friendſhip of Kings 
and Princes, ſo as to make them either ready 
to oblige, ot afraid to offend him: Such a 


Perſon, 1 ſay, cannot find a freſher or better 
Model, than the Actions of this Duke... ... 
If in any thing he is to be blamed, it is in 
fuffering the Election of Julius IL, which was 
much to his Prejudice; for though, 10 Vas 
ſaid 
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ſaid before, he could not make a Pope to his 

mind, yet he was able to exclude any one 

from being choſen; and therefore he ſhould 
never have conſented to the Election of any 
of thoſe Cardinals whom he had formerly 
offended, or who after their Promotion were 
likely to be jealous. of him: for Men are a8 
miſchievous through Fear as through Hatred d. 
Thoſe Cardinals whom he had diſobliged 
were, among others, the Cardinals Sc. Peter 
ad vincula e, Colonna f, Saint George's, and 
Aſennius h. The reſt, if any of them were 
advanced to the Popedom, might well be afraid 
of him, except the Spaniſo Cardinals, and 
the Cardinal of Rouen; the Spaniards, be- 
cauſe 


4 Nero diſplaced four Tri- * Alexandro Pontifice, qui- 
bunes, only becauſe he was cum wereres & privatas' f- 


afraid of them. Exuti tri- multates habebat, perpetuis 
bunatu, quaſi Principem non decem annis urbe ahi One 
guidem odifſent, ſed tamen phr. in Vita Julii II. © The 
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extimerentur. Ann. 15. He 
put to Death Oſtorius, be- 
cauſe he feared the great 
Strength of his Body, and 
nis Reputation. Cauſe feſti- 
nandi (cedem) ex eo orieba- 


tur, quod Oſtorius ingenti cor- 
pot is robore, armorumque ſci- 


entia, metum Neroni fecerat, 


vu indadorot pavidum ſemper. 


Ann. 16. For Satis clarus 


Eſt apud timentem, quiſquis | 


LEBngrur, 


« Cardinal of St. Peter ad 
«© gincula had been ten Years 
* abſent from the City, in the 


c Pontificate of Alexander 


«© VI. with whom he had 


© ſeveral old and private 


4 Quarrels. 
5 #1 9x Po 

ael Riari, the Pope's 
G02 Chamberlain. * 
Aſcanius Sforza, Son of 
Galeas, Duke of Milan. 


cy „4 — — {ſt . Co 9. AE 
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cauſe of their Connexion with him, aciſing 
either from Alliance or Obligations; the 
other, by reaſon of the Intereſt he had in 
1 en of Frante The Duke there 

ore-ought; above all things, to have made a 
Fs Cardinal Pope: If this could not 
have been done, he ſhoutd rather have con- 
ſented to the Election of Nouen, than of 
Peter ad vintula': For it is Folly to bei 
that new Obligations make great Men — g 
old Injuries i. The Duke therefore, in this 
Election of Pope Julius II. committed oy 
Bentz that 11 8 the Cauſe of W — 
ee ee e pp | 
Tacit; Ann. 5. For Favours jurie, quam beneficio vicem 
never penetrate ſo deep into exſolvere, quia gratia oneri, 
the Heart as Injuries : Be- "iv . queſtu habetur. 


ſides, Gratitude is expenſive 
to 5 Revenge to 
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CHAP. VI. ad tka 


2 2 who have acquired Princi- 
Palities by wicked and unjuſtifiable 


S there are two. other Ways of riſing 
from a private Condition to a Sove-! 

reignty, which are not intirely the 
ſame either with good Fortune or good Con- 
duct, methinks I ought not to paſs them over. 
One of theſe Ways is, when a Sovereignty 
is attained by wicked and infamous Means: 
The other, when a private Citizen, by the 

Fa- 


OBSERVATIONS, 

In the preceding Chapter, Machiavel had re- 
commended to new Princes the Example of 
Ceſar Borgia, who was raiſed to Sovereignty by 
means of his Father Pope Alexander, and main- 
tained it by deceiving, poiſoning and deſtroying 
all thoſe who either did or might oppoſe his 
Ambition. In this Chapter, he ſeems to go a 
Step farther, ' and to ſhew how ſovereign Power 
may not only be maintained, but acquired, by Diſ- 
ſimulation, Perfidy, Murder, and the other Arts 
of Policy, which he had celebrated in Cæſar 
Borgia. 
G Such 


2 EN ANIMA TON / 
Havour of his, Fellow - cltixeno, s made Price 1 
f This Countty, Of thisclaſt I. ſhall| treat Þ 
ore fully when come to ſpeak of Com- 
monwealths: What I deſign; to ſay chere of 
cho other, I ſhall illuſtrate by two Examples, 
one antient, the other modern wirhout en- 
-tgring/ into the Merits of the, Cauſe, Which, 
Erbink;; are ſufficient, when there is a Negec- 
ty of following ſuch Examples. O Ati -H 
A gat hocles, the Sicilian, roſe not only 
from a private, but from a mean and abject 
Condition, to be King of Syracuſe. This 
Nan, the Son of a Potter, led a criminal and 
profligate Life throughout all the Degrees of 
EY kis Fortune. - Nevertheleſs, his Vices were 
- Accompanied. with ſuch Courage and, ARi- i 
. Vity, that having betaken himſelf to the | 
© . he came, yp oe ſeveral Steps, to be 
33s 28 boy nog; P tætor 


Such OR are 1 abſard in themſelves, ſo 
glaringly inconſiſtent with the Peace and Good of 
| Society, fo repugnant to all the Sentiments of Hu- 
manity, as well as of Juſtice; that the bare men- 
tioning them ſeems to be a ſufficient Confiitatibn, 
Nor do 1 ſee how any Man, a8 4 Writer, can be 
more obnoxious to Souiety, or make himſelf more 
infamous and abhorred, than he who recommends 
and inculcates Diſlimulation, Breach of Faith, 
Cruelty, and mp recottitricnds them in a 


ſerious 


Mächten iParxce. 83 
>Priffor- of Fyratuſd. He Was o'er 


\ofetrl&@8"in that ' Poſt} but he tefolved to make 
Himſeff Sovereligm of the City, ad to hold 
by Violence, without Obligation t aH Man, 
nt had been Cohfetred ipoh hitm by Con- 
ent. For this Purpoſe he entered into a 
Correſpondence with Humilcut, wliò then 
headed the Carthaginiun Army in Heily. 

Having one Morning aſſembled the People 
aud Senate of Syracuſe, as if it had been to 
conſult" them about” public and important 
Affairs, he gave his Soldiers a Signal Which 
he had befote appointed; Whereupon they 
immedlately hop all the Senators, and the 
cheſt of the Citizens. After their Death, 
he uſutped the Sovereignty of Syracuſe, and 
poſſeſſed it without any Moleſtation from his 
Subjects. And though he loſt two great 
Battles to the Carthaginians, and was after- 
Wards bekicged: Fer? he not only defended the 
City, 


Wie U cee for the oa and 
Inſtruction of Poſterity, and of thoſe in particular 
upon whom the Good of Mankind fo eminently de- 
pends. And it were o be wiſhed, that 1 5 Ex- 
amples of ſuperior Villany, as our Author ſingles 
cout, for illuſtrating n. N WAI, for ever 
- buriedin Oblivion, 
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City, but leaving part of his Forces to, main- 


tain it, he invaded Africa with the reſt, and 
by that means quickly raiſed the Siege; and 
brought the Carthaginians ſo low, that they 
were fain to make Peace with him, and con- 
tent themſelves with Africa, leaving Sicily 

If therefore we. examine the Conduct and 
Exploits of Agathocles, we ſhall ſcarce find 
that Fortune was at all concerned in them: 
For, as we ſaid before, he did not attain the 
Sovereignty by the Fayour of any Man, but 
roſe to it by Degrees, through all the Steps of 
the Army, with great Difficulty and Danger; 
and preſerved it afterwards by executing the 
boldeſt Enterprizes. Indeed it cannot be 


| called Virtue * in Agathocles to murder his 


Fellow- 


The Life of an Agathocles, or of an Oliverotto 
da Fermo, can only tend to quicken and to feed 
every thing in our Inſtinct that is vicious, and to 
call up all thoſe Seeds of Vice that may lie hid in 
the Mind, and would otherwiſe be neglected and 
die away. How many young People have been 


* In this Paſſage, Ma- 
thiavel ſeems ro put a 


new Sefiſe upon the Word 


Virtu, which he commonly 
makes ule of to ſignify any 


ſpoiled 


Quality whatever, good or 
bad, that gains Eſteem and 
Applauſe. He had juſt ſaid, 
a few Lines before, le attione 
e virti di Agatocle. 


MAthfAVI I' Phince. 
pero -e citizens, betray klis Frlelids, And act 

| tho any Nagar A' to Paith, Pity” ör Rll 
178 This ih be the means Of Artiiting 
teme Power, but can never r putchale true 
clan. Nevertheleſs, when” 1 confider his 
Courage and Conduct in facing and over” 
coming Dangers, and his Greatneſs of Mind 
in ſupporting ad maſtering His Misfottunes; 
though he cannot be ranked with the möſt 
excellent Men, on account of His Hotrible 
Eruelties and numberleſs other Crimes; yet I 
ſee noReaſon why he may not be deemed equal 
to the greateſt Commanders: Wherefore we 
cannot aſctibe to Fortune or Virtue, what 
Agathocles effected without the help of either. 
In our own Times, under the Popedom of 
Alexander VI. Oliverotto da Fermo, having 
been left an Orphan, was brought up by his 
Uncle on the Mother's ſide, whoſe Name 
was John Fogliani t, and in his Youth was 


17 


ſpoiled by reading Romances; Hort "= 
Gandalin or Medor, or ſome other Hero in Ro- 
mance, has been the ſole Pattern of their Thoughts . 
and Actions? Certainly there is ſomething epide- 
mical and e in our manner of Kere 


| isl Hy 2 L en TH G 3 / 1 Is. 15 e 
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liſted a Soldier under Paul Vitelli, to learn 
the Art of War, and thereby attain ſome conſi- 
derable Command in the Army. Pitelli dy- 
ing, he ſerved afterwards under that General's 
Brother Vitellor ao and being a Man of Parts, 
Courage, and good Appearance, he quickly 
roſe to be one of Vitelloꝝ os principal Of- 
ficers. But thinking it beneath him, and ſer- 
vile, to be longer under any Superior, he re- 
ſolved, with the Aſſiſtance of the Vitelli, 
to make himſelf Maſter of Fermo; and for 
this purpoſe entered into a Conſpiracy with 
ſome of the Inhabitants of that City, who 
preferred Slavery to Eiherty. Whercupon he 
wrote to Fogliani his Uncle, that after ſo. 
many Ycars Ablence, he intended to come 
and viſit him and his native Country, and 
take a View of his Inheritance: And that, as 
"uy 
he had long lcrved in the Wars merely to 
pur- 


8 that communicates itſe]f from Mind to 
Mind with Eaſe and Rapidit 
"Charles XII. that wandering Hero chat K ing. 

Errant, worthy of old Chivalry, Mak irtues 
were puſhed to ſuch an Exceſs, t 7 5 5  degene- 
rated into Vices, always carried about him from 
his Youth the Life of Alexander the Great, = 
copied after it: ſo that many who particularly 
knew him, affir m that 1 It Was Quintus Curtius who 
| ra- 
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purchaſe Reputation and Honour, he pro- 
poſed to make ſuch a Figure at his Entry, as 
might ſhew his Fellow-citizens that his Time 
had not been ill ſpent: He therefore deſited 
Admittance for a hundred Horſe of his 
Friends and Equipage, and begged he would 
be pleaſed to procure them an honourable 
Reception, both for his own Reputation, 
and for his Uncle's, who had brought him 
up. Fogliani was wanting in no good Of- 
fice on behalf of his Nephew; ſo that he was 
received in Fermo with great Diſtinction, and 
lodged in Foglianis Houſe, A few Days 
after, when he had made the neceſſary Dif- 
poſitions for perpetrating his Deſign, he pre- 
pared a magnificent Entertainment, to which 
he invited his Uncle, and all the principal 

Ci- 


ravaged Poland and Saxony, that Staniſlaus owed 
his Crown to the Promotion of Abdolonymus *, and 
that the Battle of Arbela occaſioned the Defeat at 
Pultowa, | 

As I am now ſpeaking only of the Mind of 
Man in general, and of the Impreſſions and Mo- 
difications that may be produced in it by external 
Cauſes, withoyt conſidering the Difference of 


* Abdolonymus, a Gardener, was made King of Sydon 
by Alexander. © ates 
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Citizens. The Feaſt was over, with the 
other Diverſions which are uſual upon 


ſuch Occaſions, when Oliverotto purpoſely 


brought in ſome ſerious Diſcourſe concern- 
ing the Pope and his Son Cæſar Borgia, their 


Grandeur and their Enterprizes. His Uncle 


and the other Gueſts partaking of the Diſ- 
courſe, he ſtarted up on a ſudden, and ſaid 


theſe were Affairs of too great Moment not 


to be diſcourſed of in a more private Place. 
Accordingly he retired into a Chamber, whi- 
ther he was followed by the whole Com- 
pany. No ſooner were they ſat down, but 
ſome Soldiers, who were concealed about 
the Chamber, ruſhed in and murdered them 


all. Fogliani and the principal Citizens be- 


ing thus diſpatched, Oliverotto mounted on 
Horſeback, rode up and down the City, 
cleared it of all his ſuſpected Enemies, and 


be- 
Rank or Fortune, methinks I may be allowed to 


paſs from this great Example to another of -a 
meaner fort. — Not many Years ago, a mock 


Opera was acted in London, and met with uncom- 


mon Applauſe, inſomuch that it has been often re- 


preſented ſince: The Subject of it was the Feats, 
Adventures and Intrigues of Highwaymen, Pick- 
pockets, Cc. What was the Conſequence? The 


Heroes of the Piece were admired and imitated, 


s 4k ; 455 1 * "7 * 7 15 . 122 and 
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beſieged. the chief Magiſtrate in his Palace. 
Whereupon the reſt of the Citizens, through 
Fear, ſubmitted, and ſettled a Govern- 
ment of which O/zverotto aſſumed the So- 
vereignty. After diſpatching all the Male- 
contents, who had any Power to hurt him, 
he ſo. well ſecured himſelf by ſeveral new 
Laws, both Civil and Military, that in the 
Space of one Year, he was not only fixed in 
the Sovereignty of Fermo, but grown for- 
midable to all his Neighbours : Inſomuch 
that he might have enjoyed his Principality 
as long as Agathocles did that of Syracuſe, 
had he not ſuffered himſelf to be circumvent- 

ed by Cz/ar Borgia, who, as we ſaid before, 
| | 5 | "I 


and the Roads and Streets more infeſted with Rob- 
bers than they were before: So dangerous it is to 
proclaim and dwell upon Examples of Vice 

Machiavel here produces two Examples of ſuc- 
ceſsful Villains, takes in juſt as much of their Story 
as would ſerve his Purpoſe, and paſſes over every 
thing that might tend to ſhew their Miſery, But 
it is not true, that Agatbocles enjoyed his Uſurpation 
in Peace. Apathocles was almoſt continually at 
War with the Carthaginians ; he was forced, in 
Africa, to fly from his own Army, who afterwards 
murdered his Children; and he was at I” 
Py * his own Grandipn, * 


0 Ol 
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ſurpriſed the Un and Vitelli at: Sinigalia; 
where; Oliveratia being bkewiſe taken a 
Year after the Parricide he had committed, 
was ſtraugled with his Maſter Vitellog xo, 
from whom he ee his Skill both in 
War and Villany. 0. 

Conſidering how many, FA ane be- | 
cauſe of the Cruelties they had ated, were 
unable to defend their Government even in 
Times of Peace, much leſs when they were 
intangled in War; one may wonder how it 
happened that Agathocles, and a few more, 
aftet numberleſs Acts of Treachery and Inhu- 
manity, reigned ſo long and ſo peaceably 
over thoſe who had formerly been their Fel- 
low. citizens, and were not deſtroyed either 
by Conſpiracies at home, or Invaſions from 
abroad. The Succeſs or Miſcarriage of ſuch 
| Princes 


Otrveratto, the other Example, ſoon met with 
the Reward due to his Crimes; he was de- 
ſtroyed by the Treachery of Ce/ar Borgia, in leſs 
than a Year after his Uſurpation, and thus ſeems 
to have been ſnatched from the Vengeance of his 
injured Fellow-citizens: So that this Example 
1 nothing; and the other can only ſhew that 

nſeparable from Greatneſs, when Great - 
neſs is ain by 3 and Inhumanity. 


MAGHMAVELS PRINCE. gf 
Princes does, I believe, depend upon their 
Cruelty being well or ill applied. Cruelty 
may be ſaid to be well applied, (if it is allow- 
able to give any Commendation to ill Ac- 
tions) when it is committed but once, out 
of Neceſſity, and for Self-preſeryation ; and 


never repeated afterwards, but converted as 
much as poſlible to the Benefit of the Sub- 
jet. Cruelty is ill applied, when it is but 
little at firſt, and is afterwards rather in- 
creaſed than abated. Thoſe who are cruel 
in the firſt manner, ſometimes receive 
Aſliſtance afterwards both from God and 
Man, as Agathocles did. But thoſe, whoſe 


Cruelty. lingers, and comes on by degrees, 
cannot poſlibly ſubſiſt long. 
Whence 


Our Author's Remark upon theſe Examples is 
That Agathocles and Oliverotio maintained their 
Uſurpations by committing all their Cruelties at 
once, without being reduced to the Neceſſity of 
repeating them : From whence he infers, that an 
Uſurper, to maintain his Government, muſt ſud- 
denly aſſaſſinate all thoſe whom he ſuſpects and 
diſtruſts, as well as his Enemies, and beware of 
uſing a ſlow Revenge, which would always diſturb 
his Subjects, and endanger himſelf. Mac biavel 
ſeems to ferl no Horror at the naming of theſe 
Crimes; but talks of them coolly, as ſtanch poli- 
tical Maxims: He muſt therefore have TOs 


om 
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Mhence it may be oohieldded cher itt w fü 
vſurps the Government 6 a State, Oaght to 
make great Diſpateh in his Crueltics, and 

comme chem all at Once; that there my be 
vo Need of rene wing them from time to 
time; and that by their Diſcontinuande, His 
dubjotis may truſt in himpand be diſpoſed to 
adhere: to him, upon his obliging there. 
Whoever acts otherwiſe either through Feat 
or Imprudence, is always forced to be ready 
— ROI in his Hardy: and can never 
AOLISTI2: £3 12 Ab 10 ˙ 23 hm, "rely 


21 TION! 3, / Qik ill 


of the Maffacre on 3 4 8 Pay, of the 
Feine Velpers, = ſuch-like Barbarities, as be- 
ing neceſfary for the Security and Intereſt of the 
Sovereign, 


But granting W and Tyrant ſometimes 
eſcape with Impunity, that is, are not diſturbed: or 
deſtroyed by thoſe whom they oppreſs; yet till 
their Conſcience is their. Tormentor, they can 
never extinguiſh the Teſtimony it bears againſt 
| them, men 8 
| | 9 
| 0th 

eee t by — of Provides, 
of Auguſtus, Qui poſito tri- © and charmed all by the 
nomine, militem donis, < Bleſſings and Sweetneſs of 
fopulum annona, cunctos a © public ente * Ann. 


ebiine ori pelexit. Ann. 1. 3; Ke erbat eſſerat, 
© Tein rigs Sd Nane of abg 9 2 LE ki He abolihel 
riumvir, gained the Ar- the aws he enacted. 
my by iberality and Do-. © ig-his/Txil buneſhip : 
doe and the People * 


g. 


MAS Hays 31PRINGE. 91 
rely upon. his SubjeQs,; becauſe the freln land 
repeated Injuries they receive will always make 
them dread, and diſtruſt him, Injuries theres 
fore muſt be done all at once, that thoſawho 
ſuffer may have the; leſs Time to feel and 
therefore be the leſs diſpoſed. to revenge 
them. Whereas Favours ought to be be- 
ſtowed by little and little, that there may be 
the more Time to-reliſh them. And above 
all things, a Prince ought ſo to behave him- 
{elf to his Subjects, that no Accident, good 
or bad, may be able to make any Alteration 
in his Conduct. For when Misfortunes 
bring him to a Neceſſity either of hurting ot 
obliging them, his Injuries will be unſcaſon- 
able, and dangerous to himfelf, and his Fa- 
vours will be looked upon as forced, and 
conſequently have no Effect b. 


gent Remorſes, and their Minds are always over- 
whelmed and blackened with Melancholy. If we 
read the Lives of Dionyſius, Tiberius, Nero, Lewis 
XI. Baſilowitz, or other Tyrants, we ſhall find 
theſe Monſters had no true Contentment and 
Peace, and generally ended their Days in the ut- 


b In this Senſe it was that phew of an Emperor who 
Otho ſaid to his Nephew, had preſerved all his Family, 
Thar Vitellius would not be and ſurrendered the Empire 
fo implacable, as either to to him, when he was able to 
murder or diſpoſſeſs the Ne- keep it, and when his * 

Army 
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—— 8 thut if there wares 
0 Yue 


ther in [ the 
12 till be 1853 of Nat ring, Bok it 
titres. cemien and feſe best them ; "whereas Vice 
"is the ert Cauſe of their Diſcord; Miſery und De- 
ſtruction. Did O Hon e ee 


24 £ A Un 4 A : 
Arn N Weit LOG 23-20 4 TS a Before lu * the Army, 


| ee of Nuno ple ſpei oſtendiri, ff 
Pitellius. A ene vere ＋ , 
— 2 pes ore, ut pro e r re. FE The 


incolumi rota mo, * banc © more Zeal you ſhew to 

widem ſibi gratiam redderet? © fight for me, if I cared to 
| enim ultima deſperati= © live, and the more confi- 
bre, A prisliam ex- * dent youate of gucceſs, che 
— . . Reip. noviſ- © more honourable will be 
; N had _ * en Tach. Hiſt. i. 
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n Qi . 
b Of Civil Prineipalti "7 ip 
1825 now ſpeak of the othet Way 


— 
o N 4 5 
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by which a Principality is attained, to- 

wit, When a chief Citizen is made So- 
peteign of his Countty, not by wicked Means, 
ot intolerable Violence, but by the Fayour 
of his Fellow-citizens; this may be called a 
Civil Principality: To attain it, there. is no 
need of extraordinary Merit or Fortune, but 
only of a lucky Sort of Cunning, which 
may gain the Favour and Intereſt either of 


Machixv EDT PRINCE. 95 
the People, or the rome ys m6 For tliexe ĩs no 
"City bur is divided inte theſe w. Factions; 

"becauſe the Noble always ſeek to command 
b aud oppteſs the People a, and the People to 
ſave themſelves from Obedience and Oppreſ 
ſion: This Strife never fails to produce one 
ol theſe-three Effects, either a Pn; 
f * bo iberty, * eee 
wart; oy 18S 15 n 4 bra. 
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1 here f is no Sentiment more inſeparable from 
our Being, than that of Liberty; nor is there any 
that is more equally, or more univerſally felt. As 
we are born without Fetters, ſo we defire and we 
claim to live without them. Tis this noble Spirit 
of Independence that has produced fo many illu- 
ſtrious Men, ſo many free Governments, and ſa 
many Republicks wherein a Sort of Equality is 

ſettled that brings us back, as it were, to che State 
of Nature. 

In this Chapter Mac biavel gives ſome cncelliee 
Political Rules for thoſe who riſe to the Sovereignty 
of a Republick by the Suffrages of their Fellow- 
citizens, And indeed this is aimoſt the. — 

W. 


21 Notwralews wobilitavit fu. 'walididruntiettis. Tait Hiſt. 
Seeg ſays Pategculus, Hiſt. 25 Avarice and Inſolence 
“That Pride and Arro- © are the common Vices of 
< gance which is natural to “ the Great.“ 
the Nobility.” . Avariti: > Poſtquam exigi qual 
am et arrogantiam precipua tas, et pro modeſtia ac po- 
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A Principality is introduced either · by the 
Nobility: or the People, according as either 
of the two Parties has need of it: For when 
the Grandees find themſelves in no Condition 
to reſiſt the People, they caſt their Eyes upon 
ſome one of their Number, and make him 
Wen that er bis Nu, they may 
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On pre c / c 2 a 


In 


9 


But — Ret 
The Re 


4 


dore ambitio et vis incedebat, 
Provenere dominationes. Ta- 
at. Ann. 3. © As ſoon as 
— why was deſtroyed, 
inſtead of Modeſty © 

« 1 Moderation, Pride, 
4 — and Violence 
prevailed, a Principality 

ce was ſettled. . Poſtquam 
Regum pertæ ſum, leges malu- 
erunt. Ibid. When they 
cc. ere ſurfeited with the 
= King) Government, they 
eferred and aſſumed their 
iberty. *----Tribunis red 
* licentia, quoquo vel. 
lent populum agitandi--Exin 
continua per viginti annos 
diſcordia, non mot, non Fo 
terrima queque impure. Ibid. 


«© The Tribunes were re- 
4 * to their licentious 


uthority of ing the 
— Combe 


cc 


vent 


wherein he would ſuffer a Prince to be virtuous : 
*tis a Caſe that very rarely hap- 
Pens. AIR Spirit is ſo exceſſively 
N. of its F that it ſtartles at the ny 


= at : ire — 
ward for twenty wy 
© civil Diſcord raged; and 
« there was neither Law, 
nor Settlement; the moſt 
& Wicked found Impunity 
«© in the Exceſs of their 
« Crimes.“ -Ixter Patres 
plebemq; certamina exarſere ; 
modo turbulenti Tribuni, modo 
« Cont prevalidi. Hiſt. 2. 
tentions were raiſed, 
« and fomented between the 
© Senate and the People, 
& ſometimes by the Turbu- 
© lenceof the Tribunes, and 
1 4 other times by the too 
Power of the Con- 
* ſuls.” Theſe are the A- 


counts which Tacitus gives 
of Principality, Liberty, Li- 
centiouſneſs, and Contention 
between the ** and the 


People. 
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ner, the People, when they are not able to 
reſiſt their Adverſaries, transfer their PoWwWer 
to a ſingle Perſon, and create him their Prince, 
to be protected by his Authority 4. 

FF 


Name of a Maſter. We know ſome Nations in 
Europe that have ſhook off the Yoke of their Ty - 
rants, and eſtabliſhed a Sort of natural Independ - 
ence; but we know of none, who from being free 
have ſubjected themſelves to a voluntary Servitude: 
For the Danes in ſurrendering their Liberties di 
no more. than prefer one Maſter to many z they 
made their Sovereign abſolute with no other Vier- 
but to deliver themſelves from the Tyranny and 
Oppreſſion of the Nobles. near v1 
Many Republicks have with Length of Time 
fallen back into deſpotick Governments. This 
ſeems to be a Calamity that inevitably happens to 
every free Government, ſooner or later. And in- 
deed how can it 3 reſiſt every thing _ 


4 


e Thus the Grandees of 


Heraclea, to be revenged 
on the People, who over- 
matched them, recalled Cle- 
archus from Exile, and made 
him their Sovereign, not- 
withſtanding the Oppoſition 
of the Peo 
vel, Chap. 16. Book I. of 
his Diſcourſes. 

d Thus the Conſtitution of 
Denmark was changed, not 


many Years ago, from a li- Yoke 


* 
. 
. 


See Machia- 


- his Heirs for ever; and cot - 


mite to an abſolute Mon- 
archy: For in the Reign of 
Frederick IIL. the Commons 
and Clergy of thatKingdom, 
to free themſelves from the 
Oppreſſien of the Nobles, 

made a formal and voluntary 
Surrender of their Liberties 
andPrivilegesto the King and 


pelled the Nobles to join 
with them, jp putting on the 


* 


o8 EXAMINATION of 
The Prince who is raiſed to his Sovereign- 
ty by the Nobles, finds greater Difficulty in 
maintaining it, than he who riſes by the Fa- 
vour of the People: For the fotmer is ſur- 
rounded by many who look upon themſelves 
as his Equals, and whom therefore he cannot 
govern and command as he would e; whereas 
the latter has no Rival in Power, and is ſur- 
rounded 


ſaps and ſupplants it? How can it always check the 


Ambition of thoſe great Menwhom it produces, and 


harbours in its Bofom ? How can it always watch 
againſt the dark and ſecret Practices and Machina- 
tions of its Neighbours, or agQnſt the Corruption 
of its own Members z while Intereſt prevails in the 
World, over every other Motive? How ſhould it 
expect always to come off with Sticceſs in the 
Wars it mult needs undertake and ſupport for its 
Security? or prevent thoſe dangerous Conjunctures, 
thoſe critical and deciſive Moments, when its Li- 
berty is at ſtake, or thoſe unforeſeen Accidents 
that animate and fayour the Wicked and __— 


e Accordingly Clearchus 
was forced to exterminate all 
the Grandees of Heraclea, in 
order to deliver himſelf from 
their Inſolence and to content 


the People, by avenging 


them uponthoſe who ha 


wed them of their Liberty. 


From whence Machiavel in- 


fers, Chap. 16. Book I. of 


his Diſcourſes, that which- 
ever way a Prince attains his 
Sovereignty, the Good-will 
of the People muſt always 
be gained, ſooner or later ; 
becauſe tis - otherwiſe im- 
_ he ſhould be fafe: 
— — . Þ _ — 

ys the People, the more 
he weakens himſelf a 
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roumded by few of none who are not dif: 
poſed and ready to obey f. Beſides, the Gran- 
dees cannot, with Honour, be contented, or 
without doing Injury to others; but it is not 
ſo with the People, who are more reaſonable 
in their Expectations; and would only be ſex 
cure againſt Oppreſſion; whereas the Gran - 
dees Want to oppreſs. Add to this, that a 
Prince can never be ſafe, when the People 
are his Enemies, becauſe of their Number; 
on the contrary the Nobles are but few, and 
therefore eaſily ſecured. The worſt a Prince 
may expect from an injured People, is to be 
forſaken; but when the Grandces are his 
Enemies, he ought to feat that they will not 

only 
ious? If any Armies are commatided by timid 
and anskilful « Generals, it falls a Prey to any Ene- 
mies; if they are headed by bold and ſucceſsful 
Commanders, theſe will be as dangerous in Times 
2 * as they were uſeful and beneficial during 

ar. 


There are few, if any Republicks, but have fiſeri 
from the very Abyſs of Tytanny to Freedom, and 


from —— have ſunk _ into the Dregs of Ser- 
N vitude. 


t Coſmo of Medicis pre- themſelves, as ; Coſmo' s Adhe- 
vailed over the Nobles of fents, Wilo dazzled with the 
4. r e, becauſe, (ſays Nar- Splendor and ts vey mp of 

k L of 15 Hiſtory) bis Family, thought it 


895 Nobles being all equal, 1 to — —— 
did not fo well agree among or obey him 


9 


88 ne Engi yours who rebelled againſt, aprt 
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only forſake, but attack him; for having 
more Penetration and Cunning, they antici- 
pate their Dangers, and court the Fayour of 


the Perſon who is like to overcome. Be- 


ſides, the Prince is obliged to live aways 
with one and the ſame People, but not al- 
ways with the ſame Set of Grandees; for 
theſe he may make and unmake, advance 
and remove as he pleaſes. 5 
But for the better explaining of this Sub- 
jet, we mult conſider the Conduct of the 
Nobles with regard to their Prince. They 
are either wholly attached to his Fortune 
and Inteteſt; and in this Caſe, they ought to 
be valued and preferred, unleſs they are ra- 
pacious: Or they are not. This again pro- 
ceeds either from Fear, and a natural Want 
of Courage; or from Deſign and Ambition. 
In the firſt Caſe, they may be employed, 
eſpecially if they are Men of Prudence, and 
fit for giving Counſel; becauſe they will do 
Honout 
vitude. / The ſame Athenians, whe! in the Times 
of Demoſthenes provoked and inſulted Philip. of 


Macedon, crouched to Alexander. The Romans, 


who abhorred Royalty, and expelled their Kings, 
ſuffered, ſome Ages after, the' moſt horrible Op- 
preſſion and Cruelties from their Emperors. . And 


net 
E. 
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Honour t to the Prince ir in his Proſperity, and 


1 


are not to be feared in his Misfortuncs, But 
when the Nobles are acted by Ambition and 
Self-delig1 igns, v which ſhew that their Thoughts 
arc more intent upon their own Adyantage 
than the Prince's, he ought to be as much 
upon his Guard againſt them, as againſt his 
open Enemiess; for in his Misfortunes, they 
will always help to bring on his Ruin. 

\ The Prince who owes his Advancement 
to the People, ought always to * them 

We | his 


ſoned, and beheaded CBarles I. ſubm iſſively bore 
the galling Yoke of a Protector. | 

In the ſame manner as Men are born, grow up, 
live for ſome Years, and if not cut off | by ſome 
Diſeaſe or Accident, die of old Age; Repyblicks 
are formed and ſettled, flouriſh for fome Ages, 
and if not deſtroyed either by foreign- Arms, or 
* ſome of cheir own Citizens, periſ by the "2 


H 3 


8 We have an Inſtance of of the People, with ex- 
this in Valerius Feſtus.—Le- © emplary Fidelity, in the 


gatus 1 pro vincialium © Beginning: In a ſhort time 


cum fide juvit, mox nutabat, © he began fo "Rate, and 
palam epiſtolis ediftiſque Vi. < whilſt in Letters and 
tellium, occultis nunciis Veſ= © EdiftsheafſertedtheCauſe 


paſianum fovens, & bac il- © of Vitellius, he gave ſecret 


lave defenſurus, prout inva- © Intelligence and Encou- 
— — Fucit. Hiſt. 2.“ Va- 9 to Veſpaſian, be- 

s Feſtus, Governor of © ing reſolved, whichever 
4 the Provinc promoted 8 Party prevailed, to main- 
E the Zeal and Inclinations © cain the Juſtice of it.” 
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his Friends; and this is eaſily done, the People 
only deſiring to be ſaved from Oppreſſion. 
But he who is advanced by the Grandees, 
againſt the Inclinations of the People, ſhould 
make it his chief Endeavour to ingratiate 
himſelf with the latter; which may be eaſily 
done, by granting them his Protection. For 
when: Men receive good Offices where they 
expected Injurics, the Obligation is doubled; 
and therefore the People grow better affected 
to ſuch a Prince, when he is their Benefac- 
tor, than they would have been, had he 
owed his Principality to them. Now the 
Affections of a People are to be gained many 
| Ways, for which no certain Rules can be 
_ | | Eu Kan given, 


of their Duration, As every Wag in Nature has 
its Period, ſo all Governments, and the greateſt 
Monarchies, have but their limited Time. Re- 
publicks are ſenſible of this; and therefore look 
upon every Family that is grown too powerful, as 
the Beginning and Root of a Diſtemper by which 
they muſt periſh, But tho many Revolutions in 
States and Kingdoms muſt needs happen, yet Go- 
vernments that are truly free will never be per- 
ſuaded to put themſelves under a Maſter; at leaſt 
a better Maſter: For they will always alledge that 
it is ſafer to be ſubject to the Laws, . 


| Caprice of any ſingle Man, 


MACHIAVELS PRINCE. toz 
given, becauſe: they vary according to the 
Times; and therefore I-ſhall;paſs them over. 
I will only conclude, that it is always necef- 

y a Prince ſhould be well with his People; 
for otherwiſe he has no Reſources in Times 
of Danger and Diſtreſs. Nabis Prince of 
Sparta, attacked and beſieged by all Greece, 
and by a victorious. Army of Romans, was 
able to defend his Government and his Coun- 
try againſt their united Strength, by ſecuring 

a few of the Nobles. But had the People 
| = his Enemies, this would not have been 
ſufficient. 

Let no Man here objeck the trite Prone, 
That he who builds upon the People, builds 
upon Sand. This indeed may be true, when 
a private Citizen reſts upon the People, and 
perſuades himſelf, that they will protect or de- 
liver him from the Oppreſſton of his Enemies 
or of the Magiſtrates: Such a Man will often 
find himſelf deceived; as happened to the 
Gracchi in Rome, and to George òcali in Fin. 
rence i. But if the Prince, who relies upon 


H 4 them, 


k Tiberius Gracchus was © the Commonwealth, fol- 
attacked and killed by the © low me.” Paterc. Hiſt. 2. 

People, upon Scipio Naſita's His Brother Caias was killed 

calling out, Qui ſalvam ve- afterwards. 

lint Remp. me ſequantur. Machiavel relates, Book 

<« Let all thoſe who would III of his Hiſtory of Flo 


< mamtan the Liberty of revcns 
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184 EX TMFNWAT ION . 
them, knows how to command, is obuta- 
geous, and neither dejected in his Diſtreſs, 
nor wanting in the neceſſary: Preparations ; 
if by his own Valour and Conduct he keeps 
alive the Courage of a whole People, he will 
never be deſerted by them, nor find that he 
reſts upon a tottering Foundation 
Principalities that are ſuddenly raiſed from 
a limited to an abſolute Government, are 
for the moſt part in a dangerous and unſettled 
Condition: For either the Sovereign governs 
by himſelf, or delegates his Power to the 
Magiſtrates: In this laſt Caſe, the Danger is 
greateſt; for he ſolely depends upon the 
Affection of his Delegates; who may with 
great Eaſe deprive him of his Authority, 
eſpecially in Times of Danger, either by 
acting againſt him, or by withdrawing their 

Obedience: Nor can ſuch a Prince, when his 
Affairs are perplexed, reſume and exert his 
_ © Whole Authority ; becauſe his Subjects, ac- 
- cuſtomed to receive their Orders from their 
50 "Magiſteac: and F cllow-citizens, will Obe 
Obe: 


| rente, fo George Scali was bs, rode come Meſ- 
1 beheaded in Preſence of a ſer Giorgio Scala. The Af- 
| — who but a little be- fection of the People, he 
þ fore 


j adored him. Whence adds, is as cally loft as it 1s 
| procectet the Proyerb at gained. 
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Obedience to thoſe of their Prince; beſides, 
it always happens in ſuch preſſing Exigencies, 
that there are but few upon whoſe Fidelity 
he can tely. Wherefore a Ptince, in ſuch a Si- 
tuation, ought not to take his Meaſures accord- 
ing to what he ſees in Times of Peace; for 
then the Citizens have need of the State, 
and his Subjects of his Protection; and every 
one runs, and promiſes, and dies to ſerve 
him, when Death is at a Diſtance: But in 
Times of Diſtreſs, when the State and the 
Prince have need of their Service, moſt of 
them fly off k. And this Trial is the more 

dangerous, as it can be made but once. 
Upon the Whole, a wiſe Prince ought to 
find ſome Means of making his People, at 
all Times and upon all Occaſions, have need 
of his Government; and in this Caſe they 
b n ever be faithful and true to him. 
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x Proſperis Vitellis . rebus © ett his falling Fortune” 
certaturi ad ob ſeguium, ad- -— Languentibus omnium ſt u- 
verſam ejus fortunam ex diis, qui primo alacres idem 
quo detrectabant, ſays Ta- atque animum oſtentaverant. 

titus, Hiſt. 2. Thoſe who Hiſt, I. * The Zeal of all 

during the Proſperity of © thoſe Men decaying, who 

. © Vizellius, would contend . had at firſt appeared con- 

. © with one another in Acts © ident, faithful and coura- 
of Submiſſion and Duty, © geous.? + 

« S cqually coficiirred to de 
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* EXAMINATION f 


cn. x. 


How the d of all Principal 
ties ought to be computed. 


N examining the Nature of! theſe Prin- 


I cipalitics, it muſt further be conſidered, 
whether the Prince has. Power and Ter- 


awtory enough to ſubſiſt by himſelf, or whe- 
ther he has need of foreign Aſſiſtance: To 
clear this Point, I fay that as I think thoſe | 
Princes capable of ſub; iſting by. themſelves, 
who 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Since the Time that Machiave! wrote his politi- 
cat Prince, the Face of Europe is ſo much altered, 
that it would be no longer known to be the ſame. 
If fome great General in the Age of Lewis XII. 
was to come back into the World, he would find 
Himſelf much at a Loſs; he would ſee War now 
carried on by ſuch numberleſs Bodies of Men, as 
can hardly be ſubſiſted in the Field, and yet are 
kept up in Times of Peace, as well as of War; 
whereas in his Age, to execute great Enterprizes, 
and ftrike deciſive Blows, a Handful of Men was 
ſufficient z and theſe were disbanded as ſoon as 
the War was over. Inſtead of Coats of Mail, 
Lances, and Harquebuſſes with Matches, he would 
and the Army furniſhed with common N 

W1 
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who either by the Numbers of their Men, 
or the Greatneſs of their Wealth, can raiſe 
a complete Army, and give Battle to thoſe 
who. attack them; ſo thoſe I think depend 
upon others, who not being ſtrong enough 
to meet the Enemy in the Field, are forced 
to keep within the Walls of their Towns. 
Of the firſt Caſe we have ſpoken already, 
and ſhall ſay more as Occaſion offers. As 
to the other, we can "only adviſe ſuch Princes 
to ſtrengthen and fortify the Capital Towns 
in their Dominions, and to have no Depen- 


dence upon the Country: For if the Prince 


has. fortified his Capital, and behaved him- 
„ 


with Firelocks and Bayonets; he would ſee new 
Methods of Encamping, Beſieging, and giving 
Battle; and find the Art of ſubſiſting the Troops 
as neceſſary now, as that of Conquering was before. 
But what would Machiavel ſay himſelf, upon 
ſeeing this new political Face of Europe, and fo 
many Princes ſcarce known in his Days, who are 
now ranked with the greateſt Monarchs? upon 
ſeeing the Power and Authority of Sovereigns 
firmly eſtabliſhed ; the preſent Manner of Nego- 
j and that Balance which is ſettled in Eu- 
rope by the Alliance of many Princes and States 
againſt the Over - powerful and Ambitious, a Ba- 
lance which is folety y deſigned for ſecuring the Peace 
* Tranquillicy of Mankind? 4 * 
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ſelf to his Subjects ſb as 1 Have deſcribed, and 
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ſhall deſcribe hereafter, he will never bewan- 
tonly attacked a; for Men ate always afraid 
barking in difficult 


Enterprizes d; and 


* 
- E's 
* | 
2 


4 


* 


fal Change, as renders our Author's, Maxims in- 
applicab ein 


Modern Politicks: As appears chiefly 


amples. [ A 84 


* © 


1 ſhall here give a few Ex- 
Machiqyel ſuppoſes that a Prince who has a large 


Territory, a numerous Army, 


and full Coffers, 


1 


may defend himſelf againſt his Enemies by his 


on 8 


without foreign Supplies. As 1 


will venture to contradict; nay I affirm, that let 
a Sovereign be ever ſo formidable, he cannot de- 
fend himſelf againſt powerful Enemies without the 


| Upon this Account Ta- 
citns cenſures Bardanes for 


laying Siege to S eleucia.---- 


Solis Seleucenſibus domina- 
tionem ejus abnuentibus ; 


& quos, ut patris ſui quo- 
defectores, ira magis,” 
ti, ac- 


quam ex uſu pre 

cenſus, im 1 
urbis valid, & munitioni- 
bus objecti ammis, muroq; & 
commeatibus ſirmatæ. Ann. 
11. © Selewcia was the only 


* City. that diſowned his 


& Sway: So that, more 
<'rranſported with Wrath 
2 2 eople who had likewiſe 


< and 
<« Stores.” 


ogainſt the Seleucians, as 


Hance 
© reyolted from his Father, 


ce than conſulting his preſent 
ce Intereſt, Bardanes entan- 
< pled himſelf in the Siege 
* of a Town, ſtrongly forth 
* fied, fenced by a River, 

repleniſhed with 


b Ommes qui magnarum re 
rum conſilia ſuſcipiunt, eſti: 
mare debent, an quod inchoa- 
runt promptum eſfectu, aut 
certe non arduum fit. Hiſt. 


iz}. © Thoſe who undertake 


ſome great Enterprize, ſays 


Tacitus, ought to examine 
ce well, whethet the effect- 


< ing it is eaſy or difficult.” 
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there is always great Difficulty. in attacking 
a Prince who keeps his Capital 22 


State of Defence, and is not a Pakts 
People. PA 


ein 11 Min it OA ATEOALY Ie 
The Towns in Germany a are e many of dem 
free, have) but little Territory, obey the 
Emperor only when they pleaſe, and are in 
no Awe either of him, or of any other 
Prince of the Empire; The Reaſon is, they 
are all ſo well fortified, that the taking any 
one of them i looked upon as a Work of 
great Difficulty and Time; their Walls are 
ſtrong, their Ditches deep, their Fortifications 
ſufficiently provided with Cannon; and their 
Stores and Magazines furniſhed for a Twelve- 
month: Beſides, that the lower People may 
be no Burden to them, but maintain them- 


ſelves by their own Labour, they have Work- 
8 houſes, | 
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Aſſſiſtance of ſome Allies. If the moſt Or 
Prince in Europe, Lewis XIV. was reduced to the 
greateſt Diſtreſs, and had like to have' been ruined 
by the War about the Spani/þ Monarchy z if for 
want of foreign Aſſiſtance, he was unable to de- 
fend himſelf againſt the Alliance of ſo many Kings 
and Princes; how ſhould a Sovereign, leſs power- 
ful, be able without Allies to reſiſt the joint At- 
tacks of his Neighbours, to which he may often 

—— expoſed 1 
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houſes, where, for a whole Year, the Poor 
may be employed in ſuch” Manufactures a8 
are the Nerves and Subſiſtence of thoſt Towns: 
Military Diſcipline and Exerciſes are likewiſe 
much in Requeſt among them, for. upporting 


which they have many good Law and Cu- 
ſtoms. | mne 
A Prince therefore who poſſeſſes a City 
well fortified, and has the Affections of his 
People, cannot be attacked; or if he is = 
tacked, his Enemies will con off with Dif- 
honour: For Affairs of this World are ſo 
changeable, that it is ſcarce poſſible for an 
Army to lie a whole Year before a Town. 
Some may object, that if the People have 
Houfes 


Tis often ſaid, and often repeated without much 
Reflection, that Treaties are uſeleſs, becauſe they 
are never obſerved in all Points; and that the pre- 
ſent Age is not more ſcrupulous in keeping them 
than any other. I anſwer, that though many Ex- 
amples may be produced, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and ſome very late, of Princes who have 
not fulfilled all their Engagements, yet it is always 
prudent and neceſſary to make Alliances: For 
your Allies will otherwiſe be ſo many Enemies; 
and if they refuſe to ſend you Supplies, when you 
have need of them, you may at leaft expect they 
will obſerve an exact Neutrality. Se 

- Machiavel 
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Houſes and Poſſeſſions in the Country, they 
will not have Patience to ſee them plundered 

and deſtroyed, and that Charity to themſelves 
will make them forget their Prince. I an- 
ſwer, that a Prince who is not wanting in 

Courage or Authority, will always over- 
come theſe Difficulties, either by giving 
his People Hopes that their Troubles will 
ſoon be over, or by prepoſſefling them with 

the Cruelty of the Enemy, or by uſing 

his Addreſs ing correcting thoſe who are 
turbulent and audacious. Beſides, it is the 
common Practice of the Enemy to burn and 
deſtroy the Country at their firſt coming, 
A | | when 
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Machiavel ſpeaks afterwards of the Principini, 
thoſe diminutive Sovereigns, who having but ſmall 
. Dominions, cannot ſend an Army to the Field: 
He adviſes them chiefly to fortify their Capitals, 
in order to ſecure themſelves and their Troops in 
time of War. Thoſe [takan Princes, whom Ma- 
chiavel treats of, are properly a ſort of Mongrels, 
half Sovereigns, half Subjects: They only appear 
as Sovereigns by the Number of their Domeſticks: 
The beſt Advice that can be given them, would 
be, methinks, to leflen a little the Opinion they 
entertain of their own Grandeur, the extreme Ve- 
neration they have for their antient and illuſtrious 
Pedigree, and their inviolable Zeal for the Scutchi- 
ons. Men of Senſe pretend, that they _— 
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to Noblemen of eaſy. Fortunes; that they ought 
to deſcend from the Scaffold of their Pride, to 
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when every Man's Spirit is high, and bent 
upon Defence; ſo that the Prince need be in 
no Fear at firſt; and in a few Days, when the 
People begin to cool, and te conſider that 
the Miſchief is already done, and that there 
is no longer any Remedy ; they join the 
more chearfully with their Prince, as they 
think they have done him an Obligation, by 
ſacrifiſing their Houſes and Poſſeſſions in his 
Defence. And ſuch is the Nature of Man, 
that he is juſt as much pleaſęd with confer- 
ing Obligations as receiving them. If all 
theſe things are fairly conſidered, it will not 
n difficult for a Prince not only to gain, 

but 


aſſume no other Rank in the World than 10 due 2 


maintain = moſt no more Troops than would be 


ran guard their Palaces againſt Robbers, 


Robbers c could be reduced to the ſtarving 
02 ition of ſeeking a Subſiſtence in thoſe Pa- 
laces; that they ought to raze and demoliſh their 
Ramparts and Walls, and every thing that gives 
the Place of their Reſidence the Appearance of 
— The Reaſons are theſe: Moſt of thoſe 
rin 


ces, and eſpecially in Germany, ruin them- 


few by the exceſſive Sums they ex in main- 
raining that Grandeur with Which they are intoxi- 


cated; 1 to ſupport the Honour of their Fa- 


mily, 
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but to retain the Affections of his People, 
and to make them endure a long Siege; if he 
is wiſe and provident, and has ſupplied them 
with every thing neceſſary for their Suſte- 
nance and Defence c. 


mily, they reduce themſelves to Beggary and 
Want : There is ſcarce a ſecond Son of a ſecond 
Son of a younger Brother, who does not believe 
himſelf to be ſomething like Lewis XIV. he builds 
his Verſailles, keeps his Miſtreſſes, and maintains 
his Armies. | 

There is, at this Day, a certain Prince, de- 
ſcended from the younger Son of a great Fa. 
mily, who maintains all that Variety of Guards 
which compoſe the Houſhold of a great King; 
but ſo. much in Miniature, that each Corps can 
ſcarce be ſeen without the Help of a Microſcope. 


His Army would perhaps be numerous enough to 


repreſent a Battle in the Play-houſe of Verona. 
The Reaſon why theſe diminutive Monarchs 
have no need of fortifying their Capitals, is very 
lain: They can hardly be beſieged at any time 
by their Equals ; for their ſuperior Neighbours 
would preſently interpoſe, and offer a Medi- 
ation, which = are not at Liberty to refuſe : 
Thus, inſtead of Bloodſhed, two or three Daſhes 

of a Pen are ſufficient to terminate their Quarrels. 


c Tacitus, in his Life of them freſh Supplies of Am- 
Agricola, obſerves, that he munition and Proviſions, that 
annually renewed the Gari- they might be able to hold 
ſons of his Towns, and ſeat out a long Siege. 
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What can eee their fortified; Towns ? 
Were they ſtrong enough to endure a Siege as lo 
that of Troy, againſt their Equals, = = 
2 be able to hold out as long as Fericho againſt 
a- powerful Prince. Beſides, if they lie between 
two mighty Neighbours, who are at War, it is 
not in their Option to obſerve a Neutrality ; unleſs 
they would be totally ruined: And if they join 
with either of them, their Capitals become the 
Frontier-Towns of that Prince's Dominions. 
Tbe Deſcription which Machiavel gives of the 
[mperial Towns in Germany, is quite different 
m what they are at preſent, © A Petard or two, 
nay the Emperor's bare Mandate, would be ſuf- 
ficient. to put him in Poſſeſſion of any ef them. 
They are all ill fortified, moſt of them have old 
Walls, flanked here and there with huge Towers, 
and ſurrounded with Ditches filled up almoſt to 
the Top, with the Earth that has tumbled down 


from time to time: They have very few Troops; 


and theſe ill-diſciplined ; their Officers are either 


the Refuſe of the German Army, or ſuperannuated 
and unfit for Service. Some of the Imperial 
"Towns, indeed, are pretty well ſupplied with Ar- 


tillery 3 but this would by no means be ſufficient 
for withſtanding the Emperor, who often uſes to 
make them feel their Weakneſs. In ſhort, to 


make War, give Battle, attack and defend forti- 
fied Places, is only the Buſineſs of powerful Sove- 


reigns; and thoſe who affect to imitate them, are 
no wiſer than the Man who counterfeited the Noife 


of Thunder, and believed himſelf to be Jupiter. 
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CHAP, XI. 
Of Eccleſiaſtical Principalities. 


T only now remains that we ſhould treat 
of Eccleſiaſtical Principalities; which in- 
deed it is hard to acquire, but herein the 

whole Difficulty lies; for though they are ac- 
quired by Merit or Fortune, they are maintain- 
ed without the Help of cither; being founded 
on old religious Cuſtoms, which have ſuch 
Weight and Influence, that in whatever man- 
ner ſuch Princes govern and live, they are 
ſure of preſerving their Dignity. Theſe 
alone have Dominions which they defend 
not, and Subjects whom they do not govern; 
and neither for this Cauſe are their Domi- 

nions 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Antiquity ſcarce furniſhes us with any Exam ples 
of Sovereign Prieſts. Among the Nations of 
which we have the leaſt Knowledge, the Jews 
only, methinks, had a Succeſſion of prieſtly Mo- 
narchs. It is not ſurpriſing, that in the moſt 
ſuperſtitious as well as the moſt ignorant of all 
barbarous Nations, thoſe who were at the Head of 
aa length a 

5 
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nions taken from them, nor haye their Sub: 
jets any Inclination, Deſign or Power to 


withdraw their Allegiance; ſo that only ſuch 


Principalities ate ſafe and happy. But as 
theſe are governed by ſupernatural Cauſes, 
which the Mind of Man comprehends not, I 
ſhall forbear to ſpeak of them: For ſince they 
ate raiſed and maintained by God alone, it 
would be Raſhneſs and Preſumption in any 


Man to account for them: Nevertheleſs, if it 


ſhould be asked, whence it proceeds that the 


Temporal Power of the Church is now ar- 


rived at ſuch a Height, as to become formi- 
dable to the King of France, te drive him 
out of Italy, and to ruin the Yenetians ; 
whereas before the Time of Pope Alexander 
it was but little regarded by the Tralian 


Princes, I mean, not only by ſuch as are pro- 


perly 


Affairs; but every-where elſe, I am of Opinion 
the Prieſts meddled only with the Duties of 
their own Function. They offered Sacrifices, re- 


ceived a certain Allowance, and had ſome Privi- 


leges 3 but neither Inſtruction nor Government was 
any part of their Buſineſs : And if there were no 
religious Wars among them, I believe it was 
owing to this; they had no Tenets calculated 
to ſow Diviſion in the Minds of Men, nor any 
Power to oppreſs. pod 

. When 
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perly ſo ſtyled, but likewiſe by every Ba- 
ron and petty Lord : Though this be well 
enough known, yet I think it will not 
be ſuperfluous to make ſome Mention of it 
here. | 

Before the Expedition of Charles VIII. 
King of France, into Italy, that Country 
was ſubje& to the Pope, the Venetians, the 
King of Naples, the Duke of Milan, and 
the Florentines: Theſe Powers had two 
things chiefly to mind: One was, to prevent 
a foreign Inyaſion ;. and the other, to take 
care that not any one of themſelves ſhould 
inlarge his, Dominions. Thoſe over, whom 
they kept the ſtricteſt Eye, were the Pope and 
the Venetians. Toreltrain the latter, it was 
ncæceſſary that all the reſt ſhould join in a 
Sandee as it happened in the Defence 
of 


When Zurope, in the Decline of the Roman 
Bar was under an Anarchy of Barbarians, it 
was 2 out into a thouſand petty Prin- 
cipalities. Many Biſhops became Sovereign 
Princes, and the Biſhop of Rome ſet an Ex- 

ample to the reſt. One would think that under 
theſe. Ecclefiaſtical Governments, the Subjects 
ſhould have been in a tolerable Situation; ſince 
elective Princes, Princes raiſed to the Supreme 
bg at an advanced Age, ſuch, in ſhort, 

75 I 3 whoſe 
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of Ferrara: And in order to check the Pope, 
they made uſe of the Roman Barons, who 
being divided into two Factions, the Urſini 
and the Colonneſi, were eternally quar- 
relling with one another; and as they were 
conſtantly in Arms under the very Eye of the 
Pope, his Power was thereby. kept in a low 
Condition: Though now and then there 
aroſe a Pope of Spirit, ſuch as Sixtus IV. 
yet cither his Fortune or Wiſdom was not 
ſufficient to extricate him from theſe Difh- 
culties. The Shortneſs of their Lives was 
the Occaſion of this; becauſe ten Years, more 
than which few Popes lived, could hardly 
give them an Opportunity ſo much as to 
humble one of the Factions: And if, for Ex- 
ample, one Pope had in a manner quite de- 
ſtroyed 
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whoſe: Dominions, like thoſe of Churchmen, are 
of a very ſmall Extent, ought to keep Meaſures 
with their Subjects, if not from a Principle of Re- 
ligion, at leaſt from a Principle of Policy. 
It is nevertheleſs. certain, that no Country 
ſwarms ſo much with Beggars, as that of Prieſts. 
?Tis there one may ſee a moving Picture of 
all the Miſeries of human Nature; not in thoſe 
Wretches whom the Liberality and Alms of So- 
vereign Princes draw thither, in thoſe Inſects 
which faſten upon the Rich, and crawl! Tran 
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ſtroyed the Colonneſi, preſently up ſprung an- 
other, an Enemy to the J vſini, who made it 
his Buſineſs to ſet them up again, ſo that there 
was never Time enough to deſtroy them ut- 
terly. Hence it proceeded, that the Tem- 
poral Power of the Pope was but little re- 
garded in Italy. Afterwards aroſe Alexan- 
der VI. who more than all his Predeceſlors, 
ſhewed what a Pope could do by the Force of 
Money and Arms: Taking Advantage of the 
French Expedition, he performed, by the 
means of Duke Valentine, all thoſe things 
which I have touched upon elſewhere, in 


ſpeaking of the ſaid Duke's Actions. Al 


though his Deſign was not to aggrandize the 
Church, but the Duke; the Church, after 
| their 


Train of Wealth; but in thoſe Starvelings, 
whom the Charity of their Prince deprives of the 
Neceſſaries of Life, in order to prevent Cor, 
ruption, and the wrong Uſe which People com- 

monly make of too great Abundance. 
It is no Doubt upon the Laws of Sparta, where 
the Uſe of Money was forbidden, that the Prin- 
iples of the greateſt Part of theſe Eccleſiaſtical 
ThE oo are founded; with this only Diffe. 
rence, that the Prelates reſerve to themſelves the 
Enjoyment of thoſe Goods of which they deprive 
their Subjects. Happy, 17 they, are the hs 
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their Death, reaped the Benefit of all that he 
had done. EOS? 

Pope Julius Il. who ſucceeded Alexan- 
der, found the Church in a flouriſhing Con- 
dition, all Romagna being in Subjection to 
it, and the Factions of the Barons having 
been intirely rooted out by the Severities of 
his Predeceſſor. Having likewiſe found a 
way opened for filling his Coffers, (a way not 
practiſed before the Time of Pope Alexan- 
der) he not only purſued the ſame Track, but 
alſo extended his Views farther, and formed 
Schemes for making himſelf Maſter of Bo- 
logna, for humbling the Venetians, and 
driving the French out of Italy: All which 
he atchieved with the more Honour to 


for they ſhall inherit the Kingdom of Heaven; 
and as they are willing that all ſhould be ſaved; 
they take particular Care that all ſhall be indigent. 
Nothing ought to be more edifying than the 
Hiſtory of the Heads of the Church, thoſe Vicars 
of Feſus' Chriſt.” One would expect to find there 
Examples of a blameleſs and holy Life; but it is 
quite the reverſe : We meet with nothing but Ob- 
ſcenities, Abominations, and ſcandalous Proceed- 
ings. In ſhort, it is impoſſible to read the Lives 
of the Popes, without being frequently ſhocked at 
their cruel and perfidious Actions 
„ 4 C5: we owl 
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himſelf, as he did every thing for the 
Service of the Church, and not for that of 


any particular Perſon. He kept, beſides, the 


Factions of the Urſimi' and Colonneſi in the 
ſame Situation wherein he found them; and 
though there were ſome Seeds of Diſcord 
remaining, neverthelcts two things obliged 
them to be quiet; the Grandeur of the 
Church, which keeps them in Awe, and their 
having no Cardinals *, who, in general, have 
been the Authors of their Broils: Nor will 
theſe two Fattions eyer be at Reſt, ſhould they 

at 


In general, we find their Ambition bent to in- 
creaſe their "Temporal and Spiritual Power, their 
Avarice buſied in conveying the Subſtance of the 
People to their own Families, to enrich their Ne- 
phews, their Miſtreſſes, or their Baſtards. 

- Thoſe who make but little Uſe of Reflection, 
are ſurpriſed to find that People ſhould bear with 
ſo much Tractability and Patience the Oppreſſion 
of ſuch Sovefeigns; that they do not open their 
Eyes to behold the Vices and Exceſſes of their 
Eccleſiaſtical Governors ; and that they ſhould en- 
dure from a ſhaved Crock. a Treatment which 


they would not bear from a Head girt with 


' Laurels, 


*The Urſazi and Colonneſi and thus raiſed up ſo man 
2 ſtill more depreſſed 9 Rivals and — to bath 


Pope Sixtus V. who created theſe Families. 
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a any time have Cardinals belonging to 


them; becauſe theſe, both within and with- 
out the City, promote Quarrels, which the 
Barons are obliged to eſpouſe; and thus to 


the Ambition of Prelates are owing the Dif 


ſentions and Broils of the Barons. 

His preſent Holineſs Pope Leo X. having, 
for theſe Reaſons, found the Church in a 
yery powerful Condition, there is room to 
hope, that as his two immediate Predeceſſors 
aggrandized it by the Force of Arms, he, by 
his Goodneſs, and a thouſand other Virtues, 


will make it ſtill greater and more vene- 
rable. 


5 This 88 ſeems leſs ſtrange ta 
thoſe who know what Influence Superſtition has 
upon weak Minds, and Bigotry upon the Mind 
of Man in 7 — They know that Religion is 
an old State Engine, which will never wear out, 
and has always been employed to ſecure the 
Allegiance of the Subject, and to curb the Intrac- 
tability of human Reaſon : They know that Er- 
for may blind the moſt Difoerning z and that no- 
thing is more ſucceſsful than — Policy of thoſe 


ad 


{ 
who ſet Heaven and Hell, God and the Devil, at 


york, in order to compaſs their Ends. So true 
it is that Religion itſelf, the Source of all our 
Happineſs, is often rendered, by the fatal Abuſe 


of it, the true Cauſe of our Mi ery and Deftruc- 
Fig! 
The 
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'The Author —— points out what contri- 
buted moſt to the a izing of the Holy See: 
The principal Cauſe, he echte was the skilful 
Conduct of Alexander VI. a Pope who carried his 
Cruelty and Ambition to the utmoſt Exceſs, and 
who knew no Principle but that of Intereſt. Now 
if it is true that Alexander was one of the moſt 
wicked and profligate Men that ever wore the 
triple Crown, what muſt we think of our Author's 
Heroes? 

This Chapter concludes with an Encomium on 
Leo X. whoſe Ambition, Debauches, and Im- 
piety, are ſufficiently known. Theſe, indeed, are 
not the Qualities which Machiavel celebrates; but 
he makes his Court to Pope Leo: Such Princes 
deſerve ſuch Courtiers. If Machiavel praiſed him 
only as a magnificent Prince, as the Reſtorer of 
Arts and Sciences, he could not be blamed z but 
he commends him for his wiſe and political Ma- 
nagement. 


CH AP. XII. 


Of the ſeveral Sorts of Military Di- 
Tepe, and of mercenary T roops. 


Aving ſpoken particularly df the {c- 
veral Sorts of Principalities, as I pro- 


- poſed in the Beginning, conſidered 
moſt of the Cauſes of their good or ill Con- 


ſtitution, and ſhewn the Ways which many 
have taken to acquire and preſerve them, it 
8 now 
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now remains that I diſcourſe in general of 
fuch things as conduce to the Defence Or 
Offence of either of them. _ 

We have already mentioned how neceſ- 
ſary it is for a Prince to take care his Foun- 
dations be good; otherwiſe his whole Fabrick 
will be ſure to fall. The principal Faunda- 
tions of all States, new, old, or mixt, are 


. OBSERVATIONS. 


There is nothing in the Univerſe but welehe 
Nature ſeems to have made the ſame Diverſity in 
the Conſtitution of States, as in that of particular 
Men. By the Conſtitution of à State, I mean its 
Situation and Extent, the Number and Genius of 
its People, its Commerce, Cuſtoms, Laws, Strength, 
Weakneſs, Riches and Reſources. This Diverſity 
in Governments is very perceptible, and if, nicely 
examined, will be found infinite. As in Phyſick 
there is no univerſal Remedy, no Catholicon for 
all Diſternpers and all Complexions; fo in Politicks 
there is no general Rule that can be alike applied 
to all Forms of Government. This leads me to 
examine our Author's Opinion concerning foreign 
and mercenary Troops, to wit, that they are not 
to be relied upon, and therefore are of no ON: 
He brings ſome Examples to ſhew that they ar 
not only uſeleſs, but prejudicial, to the Prince a 
State by whom they are employed; 

It muſt be owned, Experience has ſhewn the 
the ane Were of a State are always the moſt 
2 ſerviceable z 
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good Laws, and good Arms; and becauſe 
there cannot be good Laws where there are 
not good Arms, and where there are good 
Arms, the Laws muſt needs be good, I ſhall 
paſs by the latter, and only ſpeak of the for- 
mer. 

I fay then, That the Arms with which a 
Prince defends his Dominions, are either his 
own, or mercenary, or auxiliary, or mixt: 
Thoſe that are mercenary and auxiliary are 
unprofitable and dangerous; and the Prince 
who reſts upon them will never be ſecure 
nor ſafe; for they are diſunited, ambitious, 
undiſciplined, treacherous, inſolent to their 

Friends, 


ſerviceable; as ap from ſeveral Examples, 
particularly from the Valour of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopyle, and from the amazing Progreſs of the 
Arms of the Romans and Arabians. Our Author's 
Maxim therefore may juſtly be applied to all Coun- 
tries, that are enriched with ſuch aNumber of Inha- 
bitants as to be able to ſend out a completeArmy for 
their Defence. I agree with Macbiavel, that a State is 


generally 


Imperatorum 2 
ſays Fuſtiuian in his Preface 
to his Inſtitutes, non ſolum 
armis decoratam, ſed etiam 
legibus oportet eſſe arma- 
tam, ut utrumque tempus, et 
bellorum G- 22 


gubernari. © The Myeſty 
“ of an Emperor muſt not 
© only be adorned with 
ce Arms, but armed with 
* Laws, that he may be able 
«© to govern well in Times 
i bothof Peace and War.” 
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Friends, abject to their Enemies, without 
Fear of God, or Faith to Man; and the Ruin 
of ſuch a Prince is no longer deferred than 
till he is attacked: He is plundered, as by his 
Enemies in Time of War, ſo by his Mer- 
cenaries in Time of Peace: The Reaſon is, 
becauſe it is not Affection for him that keeps 
them in the Field; they have no Attachment 
but to their Pay; and this is not a Motive 
ſtrong enough to make them willing to die 
for him. They are glad to ſerve him when 


there is no need of their Service; ; but when 
War 


ly but ill ſerved by mercenary Troops, 
becauſe they can never a& with ſo much Fidelity 
and Courage as Men who fight for their Poſſeſſions 
and Families. It is particularly dangerous for a 
Prince to fuffer the People to languiſh in a State of 
Inaction, and grow ſoft and effeminate, at a Time 
when the Fatigues of War harden and diſcipline 
their Neighbours. 

It has often been obſerved, that a Nation 
| newly come out of a Civil War, is far ſuperior 

in Valour to its Neighbours: For in a Civil War 
all the People are Soldiers; there is more room for 

Merit, — leſs for Favour; and every Man has 
more frequent Opportunities of diſcovering and 
improving his military Talents. 

There are ſome particular Caſes, however, chat 
muſt be excepted from our Author's general Rule. 
If a Country does not n hr gs go 
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War comes on, they either disband before, 


ot run away in the Battle b. 

Io prove this would require no great Pains: 
The Ruin of Italy at this Time proceeds from 
nothing but its having depended for many 
Vears together upon mercenary Troops: Theſe 
indeed may have fotmerly been of Service 
to ſome particular Perſon, and behaved well 
enough among themſelves; but as ſoon as a 
foreign Enemy appeared, they quickly ſhewed 
what they were. Hence it was that Charles 

6 | VIII. 


12 10 | 
of Men for raiſing a complete Army, and recruit- 
ing it from time to time, according to the Con- 
ſumption of the War, mercenary Troops are ab- 
folutely neceflary for ſupplying the Wants of the 
State. In this Caſe ſeveral Expedients are found 
for removing the Difficulties and Dangers to which 


a State is expoſed by employing Mercenaries; theſe 


are mixt with the national Troops, that the former 
may not makea ſeparate and independentBody; both 
are uſed to the ſame Diſcipline, that both may be 


equally 


He makes the fame Re- but the leaſt Affection for 
mark, Chap. 43. Book I. of their Maſters. And as there 
his Diſcourſes; and then can be no Affection or Emu- 
adds, That Troops which lation but among a Prince's 
have no Affection for the own Subjects, it is neceſſary 
Prince or State who em- he ſhould employ none but 


his Dominions. 


them, if he would preſerve 
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VIII. King of France was ſuffered to chal. 
out his Way into Italy e. The Man who 
affirmed that our own Errors were the Cauſe 
of our Diſtreſs, ſpoke the Truth; though 
they were not the Errors he meant, but 
thoſe I have mentioned d, the Ambition and 
Ayarice of our Princes; — theſe have like- 
wiſe ſhared in the Puniſhmente. 
But to ſhew more fully the Infelicities 
which mercenary Troops occaſion; I ſay, 
| their 


equally faithful; and particular Care is taken that 


the Number of foreign Troops do not exceed chat 
of the National. 


There is a Northern Prince whoſe Army is com- 
poſed after this Manner, and who nevertheleſs is 
very po and formidable. Moſt of the Eu- 
ropean Armies conſiſt of National and mercenary 
Troops 


© This alludes to 2 Saying ThatPerer of Medicis ſaid to 


of Pope Alexander VI. who Lewis Sforza Duke of Mi- 


compared King Charles to a 
f ; to denote 
that Charles had over-run 
Iraly with as much Eaſe and 
E n, as a Man who 
had no more to do but mea- 


_ fureout the Ground, and aſ- 


bgn 2 to his Army. 


1 — Book 3d of 
his Hiſtory of Italy, relates, 


lan, ThatLewis had been be- 
— with him, 4 — 
no purpoſe, becauſe he h 
miſſed the right way. The 
Duke anſwered, Tie true, 
one of us two has miſſed 2 
but poſſibly" tis yourſelf ;, 
proaching . him 1 rely 
with having entered into 
wrong Engagements . with 
France, But Time has ſhewn, 
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their Commanders are cither Men of Cou- 
rage and Ability, or not: If they are, you 
can never rely upon them, becauſe they will 
always aſpire at aggrandizing themſelves, 
either by ſupplanting you their Maſter, or 
oppreſſing thoſe whom you would protect: 


And if they are not Men of Capacity and 


bt. 


Courage, you muſt expect to be undone. 

Should it be objected, that every Man at the 
Head of an Army, whether a Foreigner or 
a Native, will a& in the ſame manner; I 


anſwer, 


Troops; thoſe who inhabit Cities, or who till he 
Ground, are exempted from the War, upon pay- 
ing a certain Tax for maintaining the Soldiers who 
defend them: So that our Armies, for the moſt 


continues Guichardin, that where he adds, That theDuke 
they had both miſſed their oneDay rallying aGentleman 
way, and the Duke eſpe- of Florence, and ſhewing him 
cially, who r himſelf a large Map of Italy, where a 
in being the Guide and Di- Moor was repreſented with a 
— of others; where · Broom in his Hand, drivi 
— Flatterers were not away a great many Cocks 

med to tell him, nor he Chickensof aSors he asked 

to hear, That there were none his Opinion of the Defign, 


inHeaven,except Feſus Chriſt, Tour Moor, ſaid theFlorentine, 


2 upon Earth, except Lewis in cleanſing and ſweeps 
who knew what Italy, 7 to cover him 


af 


== be theIſſue of the War with Duſt and Filth. Thus 
uith France: Nardi, Book zd he foretold the Duke what 
of his Hiſtory of Florence; happened to him ſoon after, 


K 


— om of 


anſwer, That War is undertaken either by a 
Prince ora Republick: The Prince ſhould 
go tothe War in Perſon, and take upon 
him the Office of General: The Republick 
ought to confer it upon one of its on Ci- 
tizens; to change him, if he is not an able 
Commander; and if he is, to limit him 
the Laws, and keep him in a State of 
pendence: And indeed it appears by r 
rience, that Princes and Republicks, with 
their on Forces alone, execute great Enter- 
prizes, and that Mercenaries are always pre- 
judicial. Beſides, a martial Commonwealth, 
that reſts upon its own Valour, is not ſo eaſily 
inthralled by any of its Citizens, as one that 
depends upon foreign Troops. Rome and 
 Fparta maintained their Freedom for many 
Ages by their own Forces and Arms. The 
- Swiſs are more martial than meuNeghbourr, 
and conſequently more free. 


As 


— are compoſed of the Dregs of the People, of 

„Rakes, Debauchees, Rioters, unduti- 
2 Sons, and the like, who have as little Attach- 
ment to their Maſters, or Concern about them; 
28 Foreigners. How different are theſe Armies 
from thoſe of the Romans, who conquered the 


World? Deſertions, which are now fo frequent in 
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 'AstotheDangerof mercenaty Arms, we have 
an old Example in Carthage, which, after the 
Concluſion of the firſt War with the Romans, 
had like to have been oppreſled by its Mer- 
cenaries, though theſe were under the Com- 
mand of Carthaginians. After the Death 
of Epaminondas, the Thebans choſe Philip 
of Macedon their General; who, after de- 
feating their Enemies, enſlaved the Thebans. 
Upon the Death of Duke Philip, the Peo- 
ple of Milan employed Francis Sforze in 
their War with the Venetians: Francis de- 
feated the Enemy at Caravaggio, and then 
joined with them, to oppreſs the People 


all Armies, were unknown among the Romans; 
thoſe who fought for their Families, their Houſ- 
hold Gods, their Fellow- citizens, and every thing 
that was dear to them, never betrayed ſo many 
Intereſts by their Cowardice and Deſertion. Tis 
the Security of the Sovereign Princes of Europe 
at preſent, that their Troops are much alike, ſo 
that in this reſpect they have no Advantage over 
one another. There are none but the Swedes, who 
are Citizens, Peaſants and Soldiers at the ſame 
time; but on the other hand, when they go to 
War, there are too few Inhabitants left at home to 
till the Ground: So that their Power is by no means 
formidable; they can execute nothing without ruin- 
ing themſelves at * as well as their 3 
| 2 $ 
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of Milan, his Maſters: '' Sforsa his Tatlier, 


being employed by Joan Queen of Naples, 
ſuddenly withdrew his Army, and left her 


diſarmed and defenceleſs; inſomuch that to 


fave her Kingdom ſhe was forced to throw | 


herſelf under "the Protection of the King of 
Arragun f. If lately the Venetians and Flo- 
rentines inlarged their Dominions by em. 
ploying mercenary Troops, and if their Ge- 


nerals have always been their Defenders, 


without aſpiring to be their Sovertigh Alle 
Florentines have been in this Caſe the par- 
ticular Favourites of Fortune: For of thoſe 
Commanders, whom they might have juſtly 
feared; ſome gained no Victories, ſome met 

ww 


As for the Manner in which a Prince ought to 
make War, I entirely agree with Machiavel. In- 


deed a great King ought always to take upon 


him the Command of his Troops, and to look 
upon the Camp as the Place of his Reſidence: 
This is what his Intereſt, his Duty and Gl 

7 0 As he is the chief Magiſtrate in di 

buting Juſtice to his People, in Times of Peace, 0 
he be to be their chief Protector and Defender 
in War, When a Prince is his own General, and 


Preſent 


t „ dee, en ſhe wards rejected, to adopt 
adopted her Son, — Lewis Duke of Avjow. 12 
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with Oppoſition, and others turned theit 
Ambition another way. The General who 
did not conquer Was John Acute s, whoſc 
Fidelity could not be known, becauſe he had 
no Temptation to depart from it: But had 


be been victorious, every one muſt on, 


that the Florentines had lain at his Mercy. 
For xa, the Father, was continually oppoſed 
by the Bracceſchi; inſomuch that they 


were a mutual Check upon one another. 


Francis his Son turned his Ambition to- 
wards Lombardy; and Braccio againſt the 


Churchi, and the Kingdom of Naples. But 


let us come to later Occurrences. 


The Florentines made Paul Vitelli their 
General; this was a Man of great Prudence, 


and 


preſent in the Field, his Orders are more eaſily ſuited 
to all ſudden Emergencies, and are executed with 
more Diſpatch; his Preſence prevents that Miſunder- 
ſtanding. among the Generals, which is fo often 
al to th to the Intereſts of the Sovereign, and 
at 


al to the Army; more Care is taken of the Ma- | 


gazines, Ammunitions and Provifions, without 


© An Engi 8 General, wo * He became Duke of 
commanded 4000 Engl; h, Milan. 
in the Service of the Gibe- Ie made himſelf Maſter 
lins in Tuſcany. Mach. B. I. of n and Mantua. 
of his Hiſtory of Florence. 
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and had raiſed himſelf from a private For- 
tune to the higheſt Reputation? Had reli 
taken Pꝛſa, it cannot be doubted but that 
the Florentines would not Have been at Li- 
berty to break with him; for if he had quitted 


their Service, and engaged with their Ene- 


my, they muſt have been loſt without Re- 
medy and to continue him in ſo much 
Power, would in time have made him their 
Maſter. If we conſider the Progreſs of the 


Penetians, it will appear that they acted 


with great Security, Succeſs and Reputation, 
whilſt they made War with their own Forces; 
that is, whilſt they fought only by Sea; where 
they employed their own Gentlemen and 
common People, and performed great Actions: 
But as ſoon as they made a Land War, they 
oth ' degenerated 


. which Cæſar himſelf at the Head of 100,000 Men 


would never be able to effect any thing. As it is 
the Prince himſelf who gives Orders for the Battle, 
it ſeems to be his Province to direct the Execution 
of them, and by his Preſence and Example to 
inſpire his Troops with Valour and Confidence. 


But it may be objected, that every Man is not 


born to be a Soldier, and that many Princes have 
not the Talents, Experience, or Courage, that are 
neceſſary for commanding an Army. This Ob- 
jection may be eaſily removed: A Prince will 

always find Generals skilful enough to adviſe i, 


. — 


| 


r 


can be carried on with 
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degenerated. from their former Valour, and 
adopted the Manners and Cuſtoms of Italy. 
When they firſt began to conquer upon the 
Continent, as they had but a ſmall Terri- 
tory, and were in great Reputation, they 
had little Occaſion to fear their Generals: 
But as ſoon as they had inlarged their Do- 
minions, and defeated the Duke of Milan, 
under the Conduct of Carmignola, they 
quickly perceived their Error. For on the 
one hand, the /enetians knew that Carmi- 


gnola was an able and ſucceſsful General: 


On the other, they obſerved that he grew 


cool and remiſs in their Service, and pro- 
tracted the War; infomuch that no great 
Succeſs was to be further expected under 
his Command. Wherefore, as they were 


neither willing nor able to lay him aſide, 


for fear of loſing what they had got, they 


were obliged, for their own Security, to put 
him to Death. After him, they employed 


Bar- 


umd, in do fulficient Jar bim, in is Ci 00 


be Gireed by their Advice. Beſides, no War 


General is under the Direction of a Miniſtry 


| who are not preſent in the Camp, and conſequent- 
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Bartholomew of Berg ame, Ro 
Severin,” Count Pitigliandk, and others, 
whoſe Loſſes they had more Occaſion to 
feat, than their Victories; as happened not 
long after at Vaila, where in one Battle the 
Venetians were ſtripped of all they had been 
acquiring, with incredible Labour and Dif- 
ficulty, for Eight hundred Years: Nor is this 
ſurpriſing; for the Conqueſts that are made 
by mercenary Troops are ſlow, tedious and 
weak, but their Loſſes are rapid and amaz- 
Theſe Examples having led me to diſcourſe 
of Italy, where for theſe many Years every 
thing has been managed by mercenary 
Troops, I will begin a little higher, and 
point out their Riſe and Progreſs, that it 
may the better appear how they are to re- 
| formed. 


give Orders accordingly; this often reduces the 
General to an Incapacity of 1 improving great Ad- 
vantages. 

9 "fall conclude this Chapter with animadvert- 
ing upon that Paſſage of Machiavel, where he 
Jays, That the Venetian, diſtruſting the Duke of 
Carmignola, who commanded their Troops, were 
obliged for their own Security to put him to Death. 
For my own Parts 1 don't conceive what be means; 


unleſs 
vOf the Urſa Family. 
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formed. When the Roman Empire began 
to decline in Tay, and the Pope to take 
Italy was divided into ſeveral States: Many 
of the great Cities took Arms againſt 
their Nobility, who having been formerly 
favoured by the Emperors, kept them under 
Oppreſſion; and the Church aſſiſted theſe 
Cities, in ordet to gain a Temporal Power. 
Other Cities were ſubdued by ſome of their 
own Inhabitants, who became their Princes. 
Thus Ita fell into the Hands of the Pope, 
and a few Commonwealths: Theſe Pricſts 
and Citizens, having no Skill themſelves in 
the Art of War, began to take Foreigners 
into their Pay. The firſt Man who gave any 
Reputation to this Sort of Troops was Al- 
berigo da Como!, a Native of Romagus. 
Under his Diſcipline were brought up, 

among 


unleſs it be that the Yenetians either betrayed, or 


poiſoned; or aſſaſſinated a General who had ſerved 


them long and ſucceſsfully. Thus Machiavel en- 
deayours to varniſh over the baſeſt Actions, by 


repre- 


Another Da Como,whom a Body of Italian Soldiers, 
——— calls Lewis, Which! he called St. George's 
— the Froops of I taly League. Hiſtory, Book J. 
edit, by introducing [ AY) . 
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among others, Braceio'and'Sforza, who in 
their Times were the Arbiters of Italy. 
Thefe were ſucceeded by all the reſt who 
commanded the Armies of Italy down to 
the preſent Times. Their Valour and Con- 
duct has ended in this: Italy has been over- 
run by Charles, ravaged by Lewis, violated 
by Ferdinand, and inſulted by the Swiſs. 
The Method they took was firſt to depre- 
ciate the Infantry, and transfer their Repu- 
tation to themſelves. This they did, becauſe 
having no Dominions, and ſubſiſting only by 
their own Induſtry, a few Foot could give them 
no Reputation, and a great Body they were 
not able to maintain: Whereupon the Foot 
were changed into Horſe, a ſmall Number 
of which was ſufficient to make them live 
with Eaſe and Honour: And by Degrees this 
Sort of Cavalry grew ſo much in Faſhion, 
that in an Army of Twenty thouſand Men, 
there were ſcarce Two thouſand Foot. Beſides, 
they uſed all Endeavours to exempt them- 
ſelves 


repreſenting them as neceſſary for-Self-prefervation 
and Intereſt. The Greeks commonly made uſe of 
Periphraſes when they ff poke of Death, becauſe 
they could not think of it without Horror: = 
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ſelves and their Men from Fatigues and Dan- 
gets. They brought in the Cuſtom of not 
killing one another in Skirmiſhes, but of 
taking Priſoners on both Sides, and after - 
wards diſmiſſing them without Prejudice or 
Ranſom: In the Night, they never diſturbed 
the Beſieged in their Towns, nor did theſe 
ever diſturb the Beſiegers in their Tents: 
They made no Paliſado or Trench about their 
Camp; and never encamped in the Winter. 
All this was permitted as Part of their Diſ- 
cipline, and invented, as J ſaid before, to 
free the Soldiers from Labour and Danger; 


by which Practices they have brought Italy 
into — and Contempt. 


the ſame manner our Author uſes Periphraſes, 
when he mentions Crimes; not perhaps for the 


ſame Reaſon, but that his Doctrines might go down 
the better with bs Readers. 


CHAP. 
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Bin, XIͤII. 


of Au iary, Mist, and ee 
brees. F _ 

Uxiliaries, another Sort of unſeryice- 
A able Arms, are the Forces of ſome 
powerful Neighbour, which a Prince 
calls in for his own Defence and Aſliſtance, 
Thus not many Years ago, Pope Julius, having 
made an unhappy Trial of his mercenary 
Tongs, in the Enterprize upon Ferrara, 


14 
1 


Agreement with Ferdinand King of Spain, 


to be aſſiſted by his Arms. This Sort of 
Forces 6 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Machiavel uſes a very ſtrange Hyperbole, when 
he affirms, that a prudent Prince would chuſe ra- 
ther to periſh with his own Troops, than to con- 
quer with foreign Aſſiſtance, A Man in Danger 
of Drowning would, methinks, give but little Ear 
to thoſe who ſhould tell him, Thar it ought to be 
beneath him to owe his Life to any but himſelf, 
and therefore that he ſhould rather periſh than 
lay hold of the Rope or the Stick thay fs is offered 
him. We know by Experience, that the firſt Care 
of Man is his own Preſervation, and the next his 

| Hap 
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Forces may be uſeful enough in themſelyes 
but are always prejudicial to the Prince who 
employs. them a: For if they are defeated, 
he is left at the Mercy of his Enemies; and 
if they conquer, he muſt expect to be the 
Priſoner of his Auxiliaries b. Though ancigg 
Hiſtories are full of Examples of this Kind 
yet 1 ſhall keep to that of Pope Julius Ml. 
being till freſh in every one's Memory: Nor 
indeed could that Pope have acted more in- 
conſiderately, in his Deſign upon Ferrara, than 
he did by putting himſelf wholly in the 
Power of a Foreigner. But his,good For- 
tune ſaved him from feeling the Effects of 
0 | his 


Happineſs: And this entirely deſtroys our Author's 
ſophiſtical Hyperbole. -— + 61. 
Upon examining this Maxim, we ſhall find, 
perhaps, that it is only meant to inſpire Sovereigns 
with an extreme Jealouſy of one another. Ir is 
nevertheleſs this Jealouſy of Princes, either with 
1 

b Ez acciti auxilio Germa- 
ni, ſays Tacit. ibid. ſociis pa- 
riter atque hoſtibus ſer uit u- 


tem impoſuerunt. © The 
Germans, being called in 


« Ambiguas auxiliorum 
animus, ſays Tacitus, Hiſt. 4. 
« The Attachment of Au- 
ce xiliaries is always divided 
© between two Maſters.” 


A little below he calls them 
Militia fine affetu. © A Sort 
ce of Forces that are void of 


« all Affection for thoſe 
«< whom they ſerve.” 


© as Auxiliaries, - oppreſſed 
ce and enllaved their Friends 
ce and their Allies, as well as 

© their Enemies.“ | 
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| his lmprudence;; for his Auxiliaries being 
broken at Ravenna, and the Swiſs coming 
in, and beating off the Victors, beyond his 
own Expectation, or that of any other Man; 
he eſcaped being a Priſoner to his Enemies, 
becauſe they were defeated, and to his Au- 
xiliaries, becauſe he had not conquered with 
their Arms. The Florentines, being quite 
deſtitute of Soldiers, hired Ten thouſand 
French in order to reduce the City of Pſa ; 
and thus brought themſelves into greater 
Danger than they had ever been expoſed to 
in all their Troubles. The Emperor of Con- 
ſtantinople, to withſtand his Neighbours, ſent 
Ten thouſand Turłs into Greece, who when the 
War was ended, refuſed to departe: And this 


was 


regard to their Generals, or to their Auxiliaries, 
whom they would not ſuffer to ſhare in their Suc- 
ceſs and Glory, which has at all times been pre- 
judicial to their Intereſts. This has occaſioned the 
Loſs of a great many Battles; and ſuch petty Jea- 


louſies have often been more hurtful than 4 the 


ſuperior Number, or any other Advantage, of the 
Enemy. 19 l 1 
| It 


© Andronicus Paleologus, Paleologus loſt all Thrace 
was forced to give up Ire” which Amurat J. has 
bund to the Turks, whom he in Return for the Succours 


bad called in for the Defence 


of Conſtantinople ; and John 


be had ſent him againſt the 


Servians, 


t 
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was the Beginning of the Servitude into which 
that Country was brought by the Infidels- 
Let every Prince therefore, Who would 
reduce himſelf to an Incapacity of conquer- 
ing, employ auxiliary Arms; for they are far 
more dangerous than Mercenaries; the Ruin 
they bring on is ſudden, they are all united, 
and at all times obedient to the Commands 
of another Maſter: Whereas mercenary 
Troops, when they have gained a Victory, 
require longer Time and more Opportunities, 
before they can do Miſchief: They are not 
all the ſame Body, but made up of different 
Nations, aſſembled and maintained by the 
Prince or State who employs them; and if 
they are put under the Command of a Na- 
tive, he cannot ſuddenly gain ſo much Powet 
and Authority, as to do any Injury by their 


Means. 


It muſt be owned, that a King ought not to 
make War ſolely with foreign Troops, and to de- 
— if poſſible, upon none but his own; and ra- 
| ſend than receive Auxiliaries. Prudence 
wil ache him, that he muſt put himſelf in a Condi- 
tion of fearing neither his Enemies nor his Friends; 
and that when he has made aTreaty, he ought to 
obſerve it inviolably, Whilſt Germany, Eqgland 
and Holland acted in Concert againſt Lewis XIV. 
under the Conduct of Prince Eugene and the * 
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Means. In ſhort, it is Cowardice and Slotfr 
that are to be feared in Metcenaries, but in 
Auxiliaries Courage and Activity. 

Wiſe Princes therefore have always re- 
jected this Sott of Forces, and depended 
upon their own; chuſing rather to be de- 
feated with theſe; than to conquer with the 
others, and looking upon that as no Victory 


which is obtained by borrowed Arms. I 


ſhall never make any Difficulty to produce 
Ceſar Borgia for an Example. This Duke 
invaded Romagna with an Army of Auxili- 
aries conſiſting wholly of French, and with 
them he took Imola and Furli: But aftcr- 
wards finding theſe Forces were not to be 
relied upon, he betook himſelf to Merce- 
naries, as the leſs dangerous of the two, and 
hired the Urſin: and Vitelli: Finding them 


alſo irreſolute, unfaithful and dangerous, he 


diſcharged 


of Marlborough, they were always victorious; but 
as ſoon as England abandoned its Allies, Lewis re- 
covered his Courage and Strength. Such Powers 
as have no need of mixt or auxiliary Troops, ought 
certainly not to employ them ; but as few Princes 
of Europe are in ſuch a Situation, I believe they 
are in no Danger from their Auxiliaries, as long as 
the Number of theſe is not ſuperior to that of their 


own Troops. 
Machiavel 


- 


* 
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_ diſcharged them, and employed none for the 
future but his own Forces. How great a 
Difference there is between theſe two Sorts 
of Arms will appear, if we conſider the Dif- 
ference between the Duke's Reputation, when 
the Urſini and Vitell were in his Service, 
and when he depended -upon none but his 
own Soldiers; for when he ſtood upon his 
own Bottom, his Reputation was always 
growing; nor indeed was it conſiderable, till 


every one knew that he was abſolute Maſter | 


of his own Army. 


I thought to have confined my! ſelf to late 
Examples in Italy: But I cannot paſs by 


Hiero of Syracuſe, whom I have mentioned 


before. Hiero, being made General of the 
| Syracuſian Army, quickly perceived that his 


mercenary Forces were not to be relied upon; - 


for 


Machiavel wrote only for the petty Sovercigns 
of Jobs, n the Rube are ſcarce appli- 
cable to any others: Every Prince that makes 
War only for another, muſt indeed. be weak him- 
ſelf; but if he makes War in Conjunction with 
other Powers, he muſt always be idable, if 
not ſucceſsful. To ſay noiking of the War of 
1701, carried on by the Allies againſt France; that 
Enterprize _ Charles XII. whereby he * 
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for theirOfficers were much the ſame with ours 
of late in Italy: And as he found he could 
neither retain nor diſmiſs them, he cauſed 
them all to be cut to pieces; and afterwards 
proſecuted the War with his own Forces only, 
without any foreign Aſſiſtance. The Old 
Teſtament affords us a Figure that may be ap- 
plied to the preſent Subject. David having 
preſented himſelf to Saul, and offered his 
Service againſt Goliah the Champion of 
the Philiſtines, Saul, to encourage him, 
clad him with his own Armour: But 
when David had tried them on, he declined 
to make uſe of them, alledging that with 
them he ſhould not be able to exert his own 
Strength ; 


executed by an Army ſubject to three different Ma- 
ſters, the Czar, the King of Denmark, and the King 
of Pruſſia; and the late War begun by France, under 
Pretence of ſupporting the Rights of a Prince ſo 
often elected, and ſo often dethroned, was carried 
on by the united Forces of France, Spain and Sar- 


As for the Allegory concerning Saul's Armour, 
which David refuſed when he went to fight with 
Gaoliab, tis mere Ornament, and proves nothing, 
It muſt be granted, that Auxiliaries are often cum- 
berſome to thoſe who employ them; but who 
would not put up with this Inconvenience in order 
to conquer Cities and Provinces? As for the Si 
: | Troops 
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Strength; and therefore he choſe to meet 
the Enemy with his Sling and his Sword d. 
Upon the Whole, borrowed Arms are com- 
_ monly unfit; they are either too wide, or 
too ſtrait, or too cumberſome. 

Charles 


Troops in the Service of France, whom Machiavel 
endeavours to vilify, tis certain the French have 
owed many Victories to their Valour and Conduct, 
and reaped fignal Advantages from their Service; 
inſomuch that if the Swiſs and Germans employed 
in the French Infantry were to be diſmiſſed, their 
Army would be much lefs formidable than it 1s at 


preſent. 


dc And Saul armed David 
“ with his Armour, and he 
ce put an Helmet of Braſs 
“ upon his Head; alſo he 
© armed him with a Coat of 
ce Mail: And David girded 
© his Sword upon his Ar- 
4 mour, and he eſſayed to 
© go; for he had not proved 
c it: And David faid unto 
& Saul, I cannot go with 


« theſe, for I have not 


ce proved them; and David 
< put them off him. And 
cc he took his Staff in his 
« Hand, and choſe him five 
& {mooth Stones out of the 
* Brook, and put them in a 


“ Shepherd's Bag which he 
Shad; and his Sling was in 


This 


* his Hand. 1 Sam. 17. Ma- 
chiavel calls it la ſua fromba, 
et il ſuo coltello. But Da- 
vid carried no Sword with 
him, and made uſe of Go- 
liah's to cut off his Head; as 
is exprelly ſaid, Verſe 50,e+c. 
«© So David prevailed over 
© the Philiſtine with a Sli 

„and with. à Stone, — 
4 ſmote the Philiſtine and 
© {lew him; but there was 
* no Sword in the Hand of 
David. Therefore David 
ran and ſtood upon the. 


1 


Philiſtine, and took his 


6 Sword, and drew. it out 
Sof the Sheath thereof, and 
© cut off his Head there- 
1 — 2 
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- Charles VII. Father of Lewis XI. having 
by his own Fortune and Valour delivered his 
Country from the Power of the Engliſt, 


quickly perceived the Neceſſity of having 


Soldiers of his own; and therefore raiſed 


ſcveral Regiments of Horſe and Foot, con- 


liſting of none but Natives. Afterwards his 


Son Lewis. disbanded the Foot, and took 
the Sui into his Pay, This Error, purſued 


by his Succeſſors, is the Source of the many 


Dangers to which France is expoſed, as appears 


at this Day by Experience. For thoſe Kings 


having advanced the Reputation of the Swz/s, 


by depreciating all their own Troops, and 
disbanding the Foot, ſo much accuſtomed 
the Horſe to fight in Conjunction with the 
SwifF, that at length they believed they could 

| N 5 


This may ſuffice, as to our Author's Errors in 
Reaſoning. As for thoſe in Morality, he pro- 
duces the very worſt Examples, thoſe of Cæſar 
Borgia, and Hiero of Syracuſe. The latter, finding 
he could neither retain nor diſcharge his Auxili- 
aries, without equal Danger to himſelf, ordered 
them all to be cut in pieces. It would be ſhock- 
ing to read ſuch a Fact in Hiſtory ; but an Au- 
thor is unpardonable, who ſingles out ſuch Ex- 
amples, to illuſtrate and enforce his Doctrines, 


and recommends them to the Imitation of Sove- 


2 
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do nothing without them, Hence it pro- 


eeeds, that the French Troops are not able 
to cope with the $wz/T, and without them 
will venture upon nothing, The French 
Army therefore is mixt, conſiſting of Mer- 
cenaries and Natives, and is much preferable 
to an Army either of Mercenaries, or Auxi- 
liaries only, but much inferior to an Army 
of national Troops, as ſufficiently appears 
from the Example I have already given e. 
France would have been unconquerable, 
had the Eſtabliſhment begun by Charles, 
been preſerved and improved by his Suc- 
ceſſors. But for want of Prudence, many 
Innovations are made, which at firſt appear 
beneficial, and conceal the Calamities they 
produce: Wherefore, as I ſaid before of 

hectick 


reigns. Cruelty and Barbarity are often fatal to 
private Men, who therefore feel a ſufficient Hor. 
ror at the bare naming them, But thoſe whom 
Providence has raiſed above common Diſaſters, 


have leſs Pity, as they think they have lefs N ed 


of it. Wherefore an honeſt Writer ought to take 


all Opportunities of inſpiring Princes with an 
Averſion to every thing that has the leaſt Ape 
ce of Inhumanity, or any other Abuſc of 


Tower. 


That of Ceſer Boie 


Ly 21 
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hectick Fevers, a Prince who cannot diſcover 
Evils, till they begin to grow up, is not 
truly wiſe; and to diſcover them in time, 
is the Talent but of few. If we conſider the 
Decline of the Roman Empire, ve ſhall find 
it firſt proceeded from employing the Gorhs 
as Mercenaries; by which means the Forces 
of the Empire were enervated, and all their 
Valour transferred, as it were, to thoſe 
Gothick Troops. 2; 


I conclude, therefore, that a Prince is ſo 


far from being ſafe, who reſts upon foreign 
Arms, that he lies intircly at the Mercy of 
Fortune, becauſe he has neither Valour nor 
Strength enough to defend himſelf in Ad- 
verſity. And it has bcen the declared Opi- 
nion of wiſe Men in all Ages, that nothing 
is ſo unſettled and tranſitory as a Reputation 


of Power, when it ſtands not upon its own 


native Vigour and Baſis f. National Troops 
cConſiſt of Citizens, or Subjects, or Servants; 
all others are either Mercenary or Auxiliary. 
The Manner of diſciplining thoſe national 
Troops will be caſily diſcovered, if the Ob- 


ſervations | 


® Nibil rerum mortalium quam fama tentie, non ſua | 


Jam in{tabile ac fluxum ef, wi i ix. Tacit. Ann, 13. 


_ 
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fervations I have already made, and the Me- 
thods taken by Philip, the Father of Ale- 
xander, and by ſeveral Republicks and Princes, 
are ſufficiently attended to: And to theſe I 
refer. 


CH AP. XIV. 


The Duty of a Prince; with regard 
to Military Diſcipline, 


\ROM what has been ſaid it follows, 
F that every Prince ought to devote all 
his Care and Attention to War and 
Military Diſcipline, and to make nothing his 
Profeſſion but Arms, as there is no other 
Art or Knowledge which it concerns him to 

| poſ⸗ 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There is a ſort of Pedantry common to all Pro- 
feſſions, which proceeds from the Avarice and 
Intemperance of thoſe who practiſe them, A 
Soldier is a Pedant, if he is too careful about 
Trifles, if he is a Bully, or infected with 2uixot- 
in. MachiavePs Enthuſiaſm makes his Prince 
ridiculous : He carries things to ſuch a ſtrange 
Extravagance, that he would have him be 
nothing but a mere Soldier z he makes him a 
complete Don Quixote, who has his Imagination 

L 4 filleg 
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poſſeſs 2. The Art of War is of ſo great Im- 
portance, that-it is alone ſufficient, not only 
to maintain a Prince in the Dominions he 
inherits b, but often to raiſe Men of private 
Fortunes to Regal Authority : Og the other 


hand, 


filled with nothing but Engagements, Retrench- 
ments, Sieges, Fortifications, and Attacks. 

A Prince who applies only to Arms, diſ- 
charges but one Half of his Duty. It is evi- 
dently falſe, that he ought to be a mere Soldier ; 


and 
It was the Saying of a are written in the Book of 
King of Thrace, That he Fame, except Warriors? To 


was nothing betcer than his 
Groom, but when he made 
War. Nero, giving a Plan 
of his future Government, 
affirmed that he would con- 
cern himſelf in nothing ſo 
much as commanding his 
Armies. Tacit. Ann. 13. 
Domitian hated Agricola, be- 
cauſe Agricola was the bet- 
ter General; being enraged 
that a Subject ſhould exceed 
him in what he looked upoi 

as the peculiar and diſtin- 


theſe the Epithet of Great is 

culiar. Hiſtories are full 
of their Exploits, and the 
World of their' Reputation 


and A = pap for in the 
Arts of War e is more 
Glory and Grandeur, than in 


2 of Peace. Chap. d. of his 


ero. ; 


b Tiridates, King of Ar- 
menia, laid, That Pomin i- 
ons were to be maintained 
not by Indolence and Sloth, 
but s; that it was the 


guiſhing Talent of a Sove- 
Id fibi maxime for- 


reign. 
mideloſum, fi militarem ylo- 


riam alius occuparet ; cetera 
wtcunque facilius diſſimula- 
ri; ducis boni Imperato- 
viam virtutem eſſe. In Agri- 
cola. Wbo are the Princes, 
-fays Gratian, whoſe Names 
x 0 : „ e 


Virtue of a private Man to 
. his own Poſſeſſions, 

t the Commendation of a 
Prince to conquer thoſe of 
others. Non igna vid magna 
imperia contineri; & ſua re- 


 Finere, private domus; d 


alienis certarè, regiam lau- 


dem eſſe. Tacit. Ann. 15. ' 
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hand, the Prince is often reduced to a private 
Condition, and ſtripped of all his Poſſeſſions, 
who, inſtead of applying to Arms, gives him- 
ſelf up to ſoft and indolent Amuſements: 
Inſomuch that the chief Cauſe of the Loſs 
or Acquiſition of a Sovereignty, is the being : 
skilled or ignorant in the Art of War. 

Francis Sfor xa, by his Arms alone, roſe 
from a private Fortune to be Duke of Mzlaz ; 
and his Deſcendants, by declining the Fa- 
tigues and Hardſhips of War, fell from be- 
ing Dukes of Milan to a private Condition. 
you of the many Evils that befal a Prince who 

is 


and the Reader may be pleaſed to maid . 
J have obſerved before, concerning the Riſe of 
Supreme Power, in the firſt Chapter of this Work. 
Princes are but Judges by their Inſtitution; and 
their being Generals is only an acceſſory Quality. 
MachiavePs Prince is like Homerts Gods, who are 
deſcribed as very robuſt and ſtrong, but never 
equitable. Our Author ſeems not to know ſo 
much as the Catechiſm of Juſtice z he builds 
upon no other Principles but thoſe of Intereſt and 
Violence. He fills our Minds with little dimi- 
nutive Notions; His narrow Genius embraces 
no other Subjects, but fuch as relate to the Politicks 

of petty Princes. 
Nothing can be weaker than the Reaſons he 
makes uſe of to recommend Hunting to his 
Prince, 


* 
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is diſarmed, one is Contempt e; and this 
is a kind of Infamy which he muſt uſe 


all Endeavours to prevent, for Reaſons 


which I ſhall mention below. As there 
is no Proportion between a Man who is 
armed, and one who is defenceleſs ; fo it is 
not reaſonable to expect that the armed Man 
Gould voluntarily obey the other; or that 
Sovereigns who are diſarmed, ſhould be ſafe 
and ſecure among their armed Subjects and 
Vaſ- 


Prince, which he believes to be the means of 
knowing the Situation and Avenues of the Coun- 

try. if a King of France, or an Emperor, pre- 
tended by this means to make himſelf acquainted 


with his Dominions, he would need as much Time | 


for Hunting, as the whole Univerſe +48 in the 
os Revolution of the Stars, 


© Tacitus gives two Ex- 
amples of this in Tiberius : 
One of a Governor of a Pro- 
vince, who preſumed in a 
to threaten the Em- 
peror with an Inſurrection, 
unleſs he prolonged his Go: 
vernment : Quia res Tiberii 
magis fame, quam vi ſtabant, 
fays Tacitus, Ann. 6. Be- 
" NG Tiberius's Govern- 
© ment depended more 
upon Reputation than 
< Strength.” The other of 


w 


My 


a King of he Parthians, 
who . ſent Embaſſadors to 
make — Detnands up- 
on the Emperor, and threaten 
him with a War, unleſs he 
* ied with them: And 
eaſon which Tacitus 

is, That the Parthian 
95 iſed Tiherius,0n account 

is old Age, and voluptu- 
— Life, Which na 
him incapable of appl i þ - 
War. Senetutem T1 
inermem deſpiciens. 


| 
| 
) 
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Vaſſals d: For theſe being arrogant and dif- 
dainful, and the others ſuſpicious, it is im- 
poſlible they ſhould ever unite and co-ope- 


rate: So that a Prince unexperienced in 


War, beſides other Misfortunes that attend 


him, cannot gain the Eſteem of his Soldiers, 


nor depend upon their Fidelity. 
Wherefore a Prince muſt never lay aſide 
the Exerciſes of War; nay, he ſhould be 


- - 
* 


ſmall Di 


em- 


My Reader, I hope, will allow me to make a 
igreſſion upon this Subject; as Hunting is 
almoſt the ſole Pleaſure and Diverſion of the No- 


bility and Sovereign Princes, eſpecially in Ger- 
many, and therefore will admit of a farther Inquiry. 
Hunting is one of thoſe ſenſual Pleaſures which 
exerciſe the Body, without affecting the Mind: It 


d Inter impotentes & va- 
lidos falſo quieſcar. Ubi ma- 
nu agitur, modeſtia, pro- 
bitas, nomina ſuperioris ſunt. 
Tacit. in Germ. There is 
never true Peace between 
« Neighbours that are pow - 
* and ambitious, and 


cc thoſe that are weak and diſ- 


* armed. When Recourſe 
< is once had to the Sword, 
* Modeſty and fair Dealing 
© are Names that belong to 
c the ſtronger Party.” Ma- 
roboduus, King of the Marco- 
manni, to make himſelf abſo- 
ure, and independent of the 


i 


Romans, hardened his Tr 

by conſtant Exerciſe, _ by 
making War continually up- 
on his Neighbours; and thus 
enured his Subjects ſo much 
to the Fatigues of War, that 
he grew formidable to the Ro- 
man Empire. Certum impe- 
rium vimque regiam com- 
plexus aninio—imperium per- 
petuis exercitiis brevi in emi- 
nens & noſtro quoque imperio 
timendum perduxit faſtigium 
wexercitumque aſſiduis ad- 
ver ſus finitimos bellis exer- 
cendo, majori operi prepara 
bat. Paterculus Hiſt. 8. 
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employed in them more in Times of Peace, 
than of War itſelf e: And this may be done 
two ways, cither by the Application of the 
Body, or that of the Mind. As to the for- 
mer, he ought principally to train up his Sub- 
jets to military Diſcipline and Exerciſes, 
and to be continually employed in Hunting f, 
that he may not only inure himſelf to Hard- 
ſhips and Fatigues, but learn the Situation 
„55 


is an ardent Deſire of purſuing ſome wild Beaſt, 
for the cruel Satisfaction of ſtr oying it; an 
Amuſement which renders the Body robuſt and 
active, and leaves the Mind fallow and uncul- 

tivated. 
Sportſmen, rhaps, will reproach me here 
with Gravity 2 Preaching, and alledge, N. 1 
ume 


* As was done by Caſſius, 
Governor of $ ria, who ne- 
ver ceaſed, even in Times of 
Peace, to exerciſe his Le- 
Bons and to re-eſtabliſh an- 
t Diſcipline, with as 
winch Care, as if he had 
been at open War. Quan- 
tum ſine bello dabatur, revo- 
rare priſcum morem, exerci- 
rare legiones, cura, proviſu, 
perinde agere, ac fi hoſtis in- 
- graeret. Ann. 12. Seneca ob- 
 ſeryes, that the Army, during 
| Peace, marched in Battle- or- 
der, threw up Ditches, and 


fatigued irſ 


which were then unneceſ- 
fary, that they might be the 
more accuſtomed to them, 
when they were needful. 
Ep. 18. 

f This was the Practice 
of the Romans. Re ſo- 
lenni viris opus, utile fame, 
Viteque & membris, ſays 
Horace, Ep. 18. Book 1 
Vonones Was deſpiſed by the 
Parthians, who were 1755 
Warriors, becauſe he di 
love Hunting. Accendebas 
dedignantes G- ipſe, diver- 
ſus 2 Majorum inſtitutic, 


f with Exerciſes © 1555 venaty, Tacit. Ann. 2. 
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and Coaſts of the Country, the Height and 
Aſcent of the Mountains, the Largeneſs and 


Avenues of the Valleys, the Extent of the 
Plains, and the Nature of Rivers and Fens s 
all which he ſhould examine with great Ex- 
actneſs. From this Knowledge he will reap 
two Advantages: Firſt, he will be the better 
able to guard and defend his own Country; 
l and 


aſſume the Prerogative of a Prieſt in his Pulpit; 
who may aſſert whatever he pleaſes, without be- 
ing afraid of Contradiction. Hunting, ſay they, 
is the nobleſt and moſt arittent of all Amuſements : 
the Patriarchs and many other eminent Men were 
Hunters; and by this we continue to exerciſe that 
Dominion over the Beaſts, which God vouchſafed 
w give Adam. 80 

c 


© This Knowledge, fays thoſe whom he placed in 


Machiavel, Chap. 29. Book 
3. of his Diſcourſes, is mote 
eaſily acquired by Hunting, 
than by any other Exerciſe : 
Beſides, Hunting teaches 
many other things which are 
neceſſary in War. And Cy- 
rut, as Xenophon relates, ſaid 
to his People, when he went 
to the War againſt the King 
of Armenia, That the En- 
terprize was no more than 
one of thoſe Chaſes, to 
which he had led them ſo 
often before; comparing 


Ambuſh among the Moun- 
tains, to ſuch as rouzed the 
wild Beaſts from their Dens, 
in order to catch them in the 
Nets. This ſhews, agreeably 
to Xenophoy's Opinion, that 
Hunting is a Repreſentation 


of War; for which Reafon 


it is commonly ſaid, that 
Soldiers ought to have 
eSpring and Swiftneſs of the 
Hare, the Fliglit of the Wolf, 
who retires grinning and 
gnaſhing at his Enemy, and 
the Defence of the wild Boar. 


. 
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d in th 


e next place he will acquire a Faci- 
lity and Exactneſs in judging of any new Situ- 
ation, which it may be neceſſary for him to 
view: For the Hills, Valleys, Plains, 8 
and Marſhes, for Example, in Tuſcany, dif- 
fer but little from thoſe in other Provinces ; 


ſo that a Man acquainted with the Situation 
of one Country, may eaſily come to know 
that of any other. The Prince who is not 
Maſter of this Art; is wanting in the firſt 


Qualification of a General : For by knowing 
the Situations of a Country, he learns where 


to obſerve the Enemy, where to attack 
them; where to encamp, how to regulate 
his 


But no Folly is the better for being antient, eſpe- 
ctally if it 1s carried to Extravagance : Many 
great Men, I own, have been paſſionately fond of 
this Diverſion ; but theſe had their Weak- 
_ as well as Perfections: Let us imitate their 

uvalities, without copying after their lit- 

tle * idle Occupations. The fame Patriarchs 
were not only given to Hunting, but to Poly- 
gamy 3 nay, would marry their own Siſters ; and 
had many other Cuſtoms, which ſavoured of the 
barbarous Ages wherein they lived. They were 
rude, ignorant, and uncultivated, idle Men, who, 
to kill Time, employed it in Hunting, and threw 
away thoſe Moments in uſeleſs Amuſements, 
which * had no ML to employ in the 
; Com- . 


bile HE Y 
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his Marches h, draw up his Men for Battle, 
and beſiege Towns with moſt Advantage. 
Philopemenes, Prince of Achaia, is cele- 
brated by antient Writers, among other Qua- 
lities, for this, that in times of Peace he ap- 


plicd to nothing ſo much as Military Affairs: 


When he trayelled with his Friends, he 
would often ſtop, and ask them, the 
Enemy were upon that Eminence, and our 

Army 


Company and Converſation of Men of Under- 
ſtanding. Let me now ask whether theſe are Ex- 
amples to be imitated, whether theſe barbarous 
Ages, or others that were more refined, ought to 
be the Model of the preſent ? 

To inquire whether Adam received Dominion over 
the Beaſts, would be foreign to my Subject; but it is 
well known, that Men have been always more 
cruel and ravenous than the Beaſts themſelves, 


and 


b Theſe are the Qualities 
which Tacitus aſcribes to his 
5 277 peck = ca- 

ris ipſè capere, æſtuaria ac 
Hlvas ipſe prætentare; diſ- 
jectos coercere. © Agricola 
“ himſelf always choſe the 
“ Ground for 2 
4 the ſalt Marſhes, Friths, 
< and Woods, he himſelf 
«always firſt examined; and 
© he took the Care of check- 
<«. ing thoſe who in march- 
* ing did not obſerve their 


«© Duty and Rank, but were 
© looſeand ſtraggling.” And 
a few Lines alter, Adnota- 


bant periti, non alium du- 


2 r locorum 
apientius legiſſe. In Agri- 
cola. © It was obſeriid-of 
« Agricola by Men of Ex- 
©. perience, that never did 
« any General more wiſely 
4 chuſe his Poſts for Com- 


« modiouſneſs and Situz- 


© .tz0n,? | 
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Army poſted here, which of the two would 
have, the Advantage of Situation? How 
could we march up to them with moſt Se- 
curity, and without breaking our Ranks ? 
Which way ſhould we retreat, if it was 
neceſſary ? If the Enemy retreated, how 
ſhould we pur ſue them? And thus, in his 
Journey, he propoſed to them all the Acci- 
dents that could happen to an Army in its 


March, liſtened to each Opinion, gave his 


PE” EE 


which he had not ſeen before in Times of 
Peace, and knew not how to remove. 

As for the Exerciſe of the Mind, the 
Prince ought to be converſant in Hiſtory, and 
therein to confider the Actions of famous 
os.” Men, 


and make the moſt tyrannical Uſe of that Domi- 
nion they pretend to, If any thing gives us Ad- 
vantage over theſe Animals, it is certainly our 
Reaſon ; but profeſſed Hunters, for the moſt 
part, have their Heads furniſhed with nothing but 
orſes, Dogs, Boars, Stags, and the like. They 
are fometimes as wild and favage themſelves as 
the Beaſts they purſue 3 and it may well be feared, 
leſt they ſhould become as inhuman to their Fel- 
low-Creatures as they are to their Fellow-Animals ; 
| or 
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Men, examine their Conduct in War, and 
the Cauſes of their Victories and Loſſes; in 


order to avoid the one, and imitate the 


other. But he ought eſpecially to follow 
that Method which has been taken by ſome 
excellent Men, who formed themſelves upon 
the Models of thoſe whoſe Lives have been 
moſt celebrated and glorious, and haye al- 
ways ſet their Actions before them as the 
Pattern of their Conduct. Thus it is ſaid, 
that Alexander copied after Achilles, Cæſar 
after Alexander, and Scipio after Cyrus. 
For whoever reads the Life of Cyrus, writ- 
ten by Xenophon, will perceive how much 
$, cipio's Glory was owing to his Imitation of 
that Hero, and how cloſely he copied that 


| Modeſty, Aﬀability, Humanity and Libe- 


rality, 


dr at leaſt that the cruel Cuſtom of perſecuting and 
deſtroying theſe, may take away their Sympathy 


for the Misfortunes of the others. And is this ſo 
noble an Occupation, ſo worthy of a thinking 


Being ? E 5 

It may be objected; that Hunting is an health- 
ful Exerciſe, and that thoſe who are given to 
it, live to a great Age; as appears by Expe- 
rience; that it is a harmleſs Amuſement, and 
very proper for Sovereigns, as it diſplays their 


Magnificence, diffipates ** Emes A n un 
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rality, which Xenophon has deſcribed in 
e 3 


Theſe ought to be the Employments of 
every wiſe Prince : In Times of Peace and 
Tranquillity he ſhould never be idle or indo- 


| lent, but make it his chief Endeavour to 


gather Strength againſt War and Adverſity ; 
that when Fortune frowns, ſhe may find him 


prepared to ward off her Blows. 


of Peace preſents them with an Image of War. 
I would be far from condemning a moderate Uſe 
of this Exerciſe ; but let it be remembered, that 
Exerciſe, in general, is hardly neceſſary to any but 
the Intemperate. Never Vine lived 

than Cardinal Fleury, Cardinal Ximenes, or the 
late Pope; and yet neither of the three was a 
Hunter. But is it neceſſary to chooſe an Employ- 
ment which has no other Merit but that of pro- 
miſing long Life? Monks commonly live longer 
than other Men: Muſt a Man therefore become a 


Monk ? 


1 Scipio Africanus ought Sciences. Negve ſe vam 
to be the Model of every hoc Scipione elegantius inter- 
Prince. According to Pa- walla wegotiorum otio di 
zerculus, he divided all his punxit, ſemperque aut belli 
Time between the Empl ploy- af paris ſerviit artibus, 

a- ſemper inter arma ac ffudia 

of War; being always werfatus, aut c 
engaged either in Arts or ant amm 
cvit. Paterc. 


s periculis, 
iplenis exer- 


4 . 


Ba cultivating his Mind about 


Application, to Me 
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Monk? There is no need of leading an indolent 
and uſeleſs Life, as long as that of Metbuſalem: 
The more a Man improves his Underſtanding, 

and the more great and uſeful Actions he performs, 
the longer he lives. 

Hunting, beſides, is of all Amuſements that 
which is proper for a Prince: He may diſ- 
play his Magnificence a thouſand ways, that are 
all more uſeful to his Subjects: And if it ſhould 
be found, that the Peaſants were ruined by the too 
great Number of wild Beaſts; the Care of de- 
ing theſe might be committed to profeſſed 
Hunters, hired for that Purpoſe. The proper 

Employment of a Prince is that of improving 
his own Mind, and governing his People, in order 
ro acquire more Knowledge, and conſequently be 
able to accommodate his Government to their 

It muſt not be omitted, that to be a great Ge- 
neral, there is no need of being a Hunter, Gufta- 
vus Adolphus, Marſhal Turenne, the Duke of Marl. 

| borough, and Prince Eugene, whoſe Characters, as 

able Generals and illuſtrious Men, will not be 


© queſtioned, were not Hunters; nor do we read of 


the Huntings of Cæſar, Alexander, or Scipio. One 
may make more judicious and ſolid Reflections 
in a. Walk, upon the different Situations of a 
Country with regard to War, than when Par- 
tridges and Setting-dogs, Stags and Hounds, and 
- a Multitude of other Animals, with the Keenneſs 


of the Sport, diſtract the Attention. A great 


Prince, who lately made his ſecond Campaign in 
Hungary, had like to have been kidnapped by the 
Turks, upon ſtraying a little at a Hunting. This 
is an Exerciſe which — to be forbid in all 
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164 -EXAMINATION of © 
Armies, becauſe of the Diſorders it occaſions in 


I conclude therefore, that it is excuſable in a 
Prince to go a Hunting, if it is but ſeldom, and 
to refreſh him after his ſerious and often melan- 
choly Employments. I fay once more, that I 
object to no honeſt Pleaſure ; but the Care of 
tendering a State flouriſhing and happy,- and of 
protecting and encouraging Arts and Sciences, is 

. unqueſtionably a much ſuperiorPleaſure,and a much 
fitter Employment for a Prince ; and whoever be- 
takes himſelf to any other, neither conſults his 
Pleaſure nor his Intereſt. 5 2 


„„ GH 4.9.. . 
Of the Things for which Men, and 
PHPuarticularly Princes, are applauded 


or cenſured. 


T remains now to be conſidered, how A 
Prince ought to govern with regard to 
his Subjects and his Friends; and as many 
have written before upon this Head, I feat 
1 ſhall be taxed with Preſumption for de- 
parting, as I poſlibly may do here, from the 
Maxims of others. But as my only Deſigh 
is to write ſomething that may be uſeful to 
Men of Underſtanding, I chuſe rather to 
>| 2h, preſent 
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MACHIAVEL's PRINCE. 165 
preſent them with the real Truth, than with 


any fanciful Repreſentation. 

Many have formed in their Imaginations 
ſuch Republicks and Principalities as were 
never known to exiſt a: But ſo wide is the 
Difference between the Manner in which 


People 


OBSERVATION S. 
Painters and Hiſtorians have this in common, 


that they ought to copy Nature, 


The former 


draw the Features and Complexions of Men, the 


2 nationes & urbes 
us, aut primores, aut 
egal regunt. Dela ex his 
75 conſtituta Reip. forma, 

udari facilius quam eve- 
nire, vel, fi evenit, haud 
diuturna eſſe poteſt. Tac. Ann. 
4- « All Nations and Cities 
c are governed eicher by 
« the People, or by the No- 
4 bflity, or by ſingle Rulers. 
4 The Frame of aState cho- 
« ſen and compacted out of 
« all theſe three. is eaſter 
&« applauded than accom- 
& plithed;or;if accompliſhed, 
E cannot be of long Dura- 
« tion.” Machiavel, ſays 
one of his French Tranſla- 
tors, treats only of the, Way 
by which a Man may acquire 
Dominion, and preſerve it; 
Whig he makes the ſole View 

—_ f ö 


M 3 


+ 


latter 
his Prinse; r g in this. 
2 follow t 7 — of. 


thoſe who wrote before him 
upon the ſame Subject, and 


who in their Writings have 


imagined a ſtrange fort of 
Perfection in a Prince, which. 
is not to be copied by Men, 
conſidering the Frailty of their. 
Nature. On the contrary, 
Machiavel endeawvonrs to ac- 
commodate.” his Precepts to 
Experience, and to the com- 
mon: Method | of proceeding 
ambng wiſe Princes; eſteem- 
ing it an egregious Folly 7 
point out a Path which no- 
body treads, and to paſs over 
e all the World uſes, 
Gaſpar 4 Auvergne, in hi 
08000 Fic Se 
his Pranflation of the Prince, 
r * r 
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People live and that in which they ought 
to live, that he who leaves the Practice to 
follow the Duty of Mankind, ſeeks his Ruin 
rather than his Preſervation. A Man that 
makes a Conſcience of being ſtrictly honeſt 
on all Occaſions, muſt needs be undone 
among the many that act upon different 
Principles x. A Prince therefore muſt learn, 
for his own Security, to be virtuous' or vi- 


cious W to the Exigence of his Af- 
fairs. 


70 


latter their Actions and Characters. There are 
fome Painters of ſuch a fingular Caſt, that they 
draw nothing but Monſters and Devils. Machiavel 
is of this Stamp ; he makes a Hell of the Uni- 
verſe, and repreſents all Men as being in the 
State of the Damned, One would think this Po- 
litician had a mind to defame the whole human 
Race, from a particular Hatred he bore to it; and 
that he had undertaken to annihilate Virtue, per- 
haps with a View to make all the Inhabitants of 
this Continent as bad as the Prince he would form. 
Machiavel maintains, that, in this wicked and 
Sptnerate World, it is certain Ruin to be ſtrictly 
8 For my part, I affirm, that in order — 
ſafe, it is neceſſary to be virtuous. Men are 
commonly neither wholly good, nor wholly bad; 
but both good and bad ; "= ſuch as are between 
the two will unanimouſly reyere a powerful Prince, 
_ who 1s quſt and virtuous, . War 
ar 
| See the Example of Peer inthe xgth Chapter. W 
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To wave all imaginary Notions about a 
Prince, and to ſpeak only of. ſach as arc 
well-groynded, I fay that all Men, and par- 
ticularly Princes, as being placed in a more 
conſpicuons Rank, and therefore more the 
Subject of Diſcourſe, are characterized by 
ſome Epithet of Pr ail or Cenſure. One is 
counted liberal, another penurious; one 
munificent, another rapacious; one cruel, 
another compaſſionate z one perfidious, ano- 
ther faithful; one effeminate and puſillani- 
mous, another fierce and courageous; one 
humane, another haughty ; one laſcivious, 
another chaſte; one ſincere, another crafty ; 
one harſh, another gentle; one grave, ano- 
ther giddy ; one religious, -another profane, 
and the like. Every Man, I know, will 
agree that it would be highly commendable 
in a Prince to poſſeſs all the good Qua- 
| lities 


War upon Tyrant than a good King, upon 
3 than upon e XII. upon 4 5 

mitian rather than upon a Trajan; for 1 * 5 
King will be well ſerved, whereas the Tyrant's 
Subjects will join my Troops. Let me go into 
Baly with Ten thouſand Men againſt an Alexan- 
der VI. half Tialy will fide with me: But let me 
march with Fo 7 thouſand againſt an Innocent XI. 


und all /aly will riſe in his Defence, No wiſe 
M4 ang 
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lities above: mentioned, without any Mixture 
of the bad b; but ſince the Condition of hu- 
man Nature will neither ſuffer him to poſ- 
ſeſs nor to exert them all, he ſhould be 
wiſe enough to ſhun the Infamy of thoſe 
Vices which might occaſion the Loſs of his 
Dominions; and, if poſſi ble, he ſhould like- 
wiſe abſtain from others Which might not 
have ſo fatal an Effect; but if that is im- 
ptacticable, he muſt not be too nice; nor 
ought he to make any Scruple of incur- 
ring the Reproach of thoſe Vices without 
which his Dominions could hardly be pre- 
ſerved: For if we fairly examine this Mat- 
ter, we ſhall find ut ſome things have the 
5 A 


and good King in Eng land was ever dethroned by 
great Armies; all their bad Kings have been 
ruined by Competitors, who, when they began the 
War, could not muſter Four thouſand regular 
Troops. Every wiſe Prince thereſore will look 
upon Virtue as his chief Security, and as the 
Means of gaining and N the Attachment 
and Fidelity of his 8 Sen As TER 
NO NG SRO, 


* 
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' * Abe nemo extitit, fas © Noe yet was FT any 
Pliny the younger in his Pa- © Man whoſe g Foes 
negyric, cvjus virtutes wullo © had 5 of b 
viſor conſortiolederenter. FITS 
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Appearance of Virtue, which, if practiſed, 
muſt inevitably ruin him; and that others 
are ſeemingly vicious, which, if followed, 
will render him ſecure and happy ee. 


There are ſome Vices charge his Office well, 
which do not hindera Prince accommodate himſelf to th 
from reigning well, nor ble- Exigence of his Affairs, and 
miſn his Character as a do for the ſake of the State, 
Prince. Solomon was much what he neither would nor 
given to Women; Trajan ſhould do as a private Man. 
to Boys-and Wine. Vicioes Morem accommodari, prout 
de hombre, no de _— : conducat. Ann: 12. It is ſuf- 
© Itis the Yice of. the Man, ficient for him to be good 
© not of thePrince;” ſaid the when it is his Intereſt to be 
Count de Penneranda to an fo. Quoties expedierat, mag- 
Emperor's Ambaſſador, who a virtuteg. Hiſt. 1. It is 
told him it was much--to _ neceſſary for him to know 
be lamented” that Philip IV. what is good, but not always 
King of Spain ſhould be ſo expedient for him to do it, 
— addicted to Women. Omnia ſtire, non omnia exe- 
In Princes we ought to di- i. Tacit. in the Life of Agri. 
ſtinguiſh their domeſtic from cola. Catharine de Medicis, 
their publick Life, their king- Queen of France, finding 
ly Virtues from thoſe of a that the Pope and the King 
private Nature. In this Senſe of Spain blamed her for con. 
Tacitus muſt be underſtopd, cluding a Peace wirh the 
when he ſays, Palam lauda- Huguenots, after having in- 
res, ſecreto male audiebant. vain endeavoured to reduce 
Hiſt. 1.< Their publick Cha- them by Fire and Sword, faid 
© rater was good, their pri- very properly, that he King- 
cc vate bad.” It is always dom of France was wot to be 
commendable to do what is governed like Aliffe and Tor- 
right, but this does not al- bia (two little deſolate Towns 
ways produce good Conſe- in Italy); for what ſucceed 
quences: Some things are in a ſmall Model, will not 
conformable to Reaſon, but always ſucceed in a great 
not to Experience; and con- one. 
ſequently a Prince, to dif- 
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CAA p. XVI. 
Of Liberality and Penuricaſueſs 


T. begin with the two firſt Qualities 


that are obſerved in a Prince; I fay, 

the Repytation of being liberal is 
beneficial to him. Nevertheleſs, when his 
Liberality is not ſo applied as to make him 
formidable, it proves hurtful: Now if it is 
uſed, as it ought to be, with Prudence and 
Diſcretion, it will not be known, nor will 
it ſave him from the Infamy of being penu- 
rious: For there is no gaining the Reputa- 
tion of Liberality, without being ſumptuous 
and expenſive upon all Occaſions : But a Prince 
who ſhuns no Expence, quickly exhauſts his 
Treaſure, and is forced at length, if he would 
ſtill keep up the Reputation of being liberal, 

. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


| Two famous Sculptors, Phidias and Alcamenes, 
having each made a Statue of Minerva, the Athe- 
niaus had a mind to chuſe the moſt beautiful of the 
two, in order to place it upon a high Pillar: When 
both were publickly ſhewn, that of Alcamenes was 


immediately preferred; and the other rejected, as 
2 | * 
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to overload his People with Taxes a, and be- 
take himſelf to Conſiſcations, and all other 
Means whatever of getting Money: This 
makes him odious gtd his Subjects, and but 
little reſpected by others, becauſe of his Po- 
verty: And thus his Liberality having male 
hip. a e _ A an but 4. 
111 4 enn Ws, 


an este, Flidas, not at all diſcon- 
ro, at >. => of the Vulgar, deſired 
that the two Statues might each be placed upon 
the Pillar. When this was done, the Beauties that 
had been admired in the Statue made by Alcamenes. 
ger. 2 the other carried the Prize. 
hidias owed his Succeſs to the Study of Opticks 
and Froportions. The fame Proportion ought to 
be obſerved in Politicks: A Difference in Eleva- 
tions occaſions a Difference in Maxims; and there 
is no general Rule but is defective in ſome particy- 
lar Caſes: What would be admired in a great 
Kingdom, would be very unſuitable in a petty 
State. Luxury, which i the Effet of Plenty, and 
cauſes Money to circulate, makes a great King- 
dom flouriſh, ſupports Induſtry, multiplies the 
Wants of the Rich, and thus connects them with 
the Poor. If any Quack-politician ſhould baniſh 


5 — _— Efes e would 
e 


aff bs Arobilion we ex- Means. Si erarum YE 
bauſt the public Treaſury, rione exbauſovimus, per ſte- 


ſays Tiberius, — = mth ſupplenduns exit. Ano. 
niſh ir by w and wicked * 


ee os —— — — 
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Friends b, he is in Danger of being PINT 8 5 
the firſt and ſlighteſt Misfortune that hap- 


pens. When he becomes ſenſible. of, his 
Danger, he endeavours to prevent it by 


changing his Conduct. 


Whereupon he ſud- 


denly falls under the Infamy of Penuriouſ- 


neſs. 


If a Prince therefore cannot erektile this 
Virtue of Liberality ſo as to make it known, 
without Pre) udice to humſclf, he ought not, 


ne. if 


quickly fall into a languiſhing Condition, On 
the contrary, Luxury would undo a little Prin- 


d cicero ſays that a liberal 
Prince loſes the Affections 
of more of his People than 
he gains, and that the Hatred 
of thoſe from whom he takes 


is meh greater than che Gra- 


titude of thoſe on whom he 
beſtows. Nec tanta ern 

equuntur eorum, quibut de- 
unt, quanta odia, quibus 


* Off. lib. 2. Let 


2 Prince never give, ſays the 
younger Pliny, provided he 
never takes away. Nihil lar- 
giatur Princeps, dum.. nibil 

auferat. PS Tacitus, 
2 of O ſays that 

he; ban how to werbe 


cipality: Money being carried out in greater 
Abundance than brought in, ſuch a State muſt, 


veegs 


* 


but not how to beſtow his 


Treaſure. Perdere iſte ſciet, 
donare neſciet. Hiſt. 1. Fal- 
luntur, adds he, quibus lu- 
_ 'ſpecie liberalitatis im- 
© They are degeived 

RW take Luxury pd bk Pro- 
cefuſeneſs Lice Airy. The 


vou not allow 
| et del oe the Epithet 


of liberal, who deprive others 
of their Properties; and af- 


firms that it is ſeeking a Name 


of Liberality by means of 
Avarice. Qui quod Þuic da- 


bant, auferebant illi, famam 
liberalitatis avaritia petun®, 


e 460 
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A he is wiſe, to mind the Scandal of 
being penurious: For when at length it ap- 


pears that by his Parſimony 


his Revenues 


ate made ſufficient for all his Expences, that 


0 


he not only can withſtand thoſe who make 
War upon him, but execute conſiderable 
Enterprizes, without loading his People, he 
will be counted liberal to the many from 


whom he takes nothinge, and penurious 


only by the few whom he diſappoints in 


their Expectations. 
In our own Times we have ſeen no great 
An done by any but thoſe who paſſed for 


ö 0 


3 fall into a Conſumption, from which it 
would never recover. It is therefore the Duty of 
a Politician not to confound ſmall States with great 
Empires; and in this Machiavel errs moſt egregi- 
ouſly in the preſent Chapter. 

Our Author puts too indefinite and looſe a Mean- 
ing upon the Word Liberality; he ſeems to make 
no Diſtinction between this and Prodigality. A 
Prince, ſays he, who would execute great En- 


T: terprizes, 


© David ſaid the Lord was joy their Poſſeſſions. They 
his God, becauſe he had no are always well affected, 
need of any thing that be- ſays Mezerai.in the Life of 
longed to him. All Subjects Charles VI. when theyare well 
have the likeDiſpoſition with uſed, thar is, when they are 
rd to their Prince, who nor moleſted i in their Poſleſs 


s them peaceably to en- ſions. 
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being penutious; all others have miſcarried. 
Julius II. ſought the Reputation of Libera- 
lity, in order to attain the Popedom; but 
afterwards "neglected? it, that he might be 
able to make Wat upon the King of France ; 
and his long OEconomy ſo well ſupplied 
his extraordinary Expences, that he made a 
great many Wars, without laying the ſmalleſt 
additional Tax upon his People. The pre- 
ſent King of Spain d, had he courted the 
Reputation of Liberality, could nevet have 
executed ſo many Enterprizes. A Prince 
therefore who would maintain his Domi 
nions, and ſhun Poverty, Contempt, and the 
Neceſſity of plundering his Subjects, in or- 
der to defend himſelf againſt his Enemies, 

ought to make little Account of the Re- 
_ proach of being penurious; for this is one of 
Fe Wen which VOOR e 
40 t 1 1. 
. 
no Hero who has not had this Virtue, Say that a 
Prince is penuricus, and ycu tell his Friends and 
Subjects that their Services will not be rewarded; 


and thus you extinguiſh that natural Zeal which 
every Subject al to dings 18 | 


da 


Ferdinand King of Cale on . 


*.3 


Doubtleſs 
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If any one ſhould object, that Cæſar by 
his Liberality attained the Sovercignty of 
Rome, and that many others have by the 
| fame means riſen to the higheſt Dignitiess 
I anſwer; that you are either a Prince, or aim 
at being one. In the firſt Caſe, Liberality is 
buttful e; in the ſecond, the Reputation of 
it is neceſſary; and Cæſar was one of thoſe 
who aſpired at the Sovereignty of Rome: 
But after he attained it, had he lived much 
longer, 

Doubtleſs it is only the OEconomiſt who cati 


be liberal, it is only the Man that makes a pru- 
8 who can enrich 


others. We know ou the immoderate 2 
of Francis I. Ki 1 the principal 
Cauſe of his Mi ; and that his Pleaſures 


exhauſted che Fund of his Glory: As ee: firlt he 


was not liberal, but lavifh, ſo towards the latter 


End of his Life, he covetous and penurious : 
He hoarded up his Freaſures ; but the Treaſures 
that are beneficial to a Prince, are thoſe which 
Ne * private Man, a8 | well as | every 


* Taberolizas, ai adfi mo- venue, -which fupptics all his 


«os, in exitium vertitur, ſays neceſſary Expences. Tantas 


Tacitus, Hiſt. 3. © Libera- wires habet frugalitas Prin- 


= lity, when itis nouns, .cipis, ſays the younger Pliny, 


is pernicious and deftruc- ut tot impendii 
1 On the other #iomibus--ſola 


Cod 


Fine, is a 


tot 1. 
A 


iat. In 
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176 EXAMINATION of - 
longer, and not retrenched his Expences, he 
would have ruined that Empire. If it ſhould 
be replied, That many liberal Princes have 
with their Armies performed great Actions; 

5 I anſwer, either the Prince ſpends his own 
Money and that of his Subjects, or that of 
others: In the firſt Caſe, he ought to be fru- 
gal f; but in the other, liberal upon all Oc: 
caſions: And the Prince whoſe Army is to 
be maintained with Free-Quarter, Plunder, 
Es. „ 


o 
2 
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King, who knows only how to heap'up and hide 
Money, impoveriſhes others without enriching 
himſelf. The Family of Medicis obtained the 
| Sovereignty of Florence by the Wealth as well 
as Ability of the great Co/mo, the Father of his 
Country, who roſe from a private Merchant to 
be its Sovereign. A covetous Man has but a 
low and narrow Genius; and it was well W 
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Thus Ozbo, when a pri- 
vate Man, was more expen- 
five than a Prince. Luxuria 
etiam principi oneroſa, ſays 
Tacitus, Hiſt. 1. Every time 
that Galba feaſted with him, 
he gave a conſiderable Sum 
of Money to each Soldier in 


the Cohort which attended 


Galba as his Guard. Eo pro- 
greſſus eſt, ut per ſpeciem con- 


viii, quaties Galba = 
Othonem epularetur, cohor- 


ti excubias agenti, viritin 
centenos nummos divideret. 
ibid. - But after he became 
Emperor, he grew ſo ſtrict 
an Economiſt, that when 
he was dying, he diſtributed 
his Riches among his Do- 
meſticks, like a Man who had 
a long Time to live and en- 
Joy . Pecunias diſtri- 
buit parce, nec ut perituruꝶ 
Hiſt. 2. 
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and Exactions from other People, is obliged 
to be liberal, otherwiſe his Army will deſert 
him: And he may well be . prodigal, like 
Cyrus, Ceſar, and Alexander, of what nei- 
ther belongs to him nor his Subjects; for this 
rather adds to his Reputation than leſſens it; 

it is only ſpending of his own that hurts 
him s. Nor is there any thing that deſtroys 
itſelf ſo much as Liberality; ; for in propor- 
tion as a Man is liberal, he takes away the 
Means of continuing ſo h; he becomes 
cither poor and contemptible, or, to ayoid 


Poverty, odious and rapacious. And there 
a 5 , 18 


the Cardinal de Retz, That in Affairs of State, 


Money muſt never be minded. Let every Sove- 
reign therefore endeavour to enrich himſelf 

encouraging Commerce and Manufactures, that he 
may be able to ſpend much when Occaſion re- 
quires. This will be the Way to make him 


eſteemed and beloved by his Subjects, as well as 


formidable to his Enemies. Our Author repre- 
ſents Liberality, as the Means of rendering a 
Prince contemptible: This is che Remark of an 
Uſurer. And is it thus a Man ſhould write, who 
pretends to give Inſtructions to Princes ? 


s Tacitus obſerves, that Henry IV. King of France: 
Galba was ſaving of hi; own, was of the ſame Character. 
and covetous of the publick Þ® Liberalitas enim nimia 
Money: Pecuniæ ſuæ par- profuſione inareſcit. Plin. Ep: 
cus, publice avarus, Hiſt. 1. 4. Lib, 2. 
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is nothing which « Prince ought @ catcflly 


to ſhun, as Hatred and Contempt, both 
which are the Conſequences of Liberality i. 
For theſe Reaſons, it is more prudent to put 


up with the Scandal of Penuriouſneſs, which 


Hatred and Infamy. 


i Thus Nero, upon the 
Hopes of an imaginary Trea- 
ſure, conſumed the Riches 
of the Empite, brought on 
publick Poverty, and ren- 


dered himſelf the more ridi- 
culous, as his Flatterers had 
anegyricks 


rung in many 
— Felicities of his 
Reign. Nova ubertate pro- 


wenire terras, & obvias opes 


deferre Deos—Gliſcebat in- 
terim luxuria ſpe inani, con- 


ſumebanturque veteres opes, 
- quaſe oblatis, quas multos per 


annos prodigeret. Quin &. 


. inde jam largiebatur, & di- 


vitiarum expectatio inter 
cauſſas paupertatis publice 


erat. Ann. 16. The 


cc Earth, ſaid his Poets and 
Orators, * teemed, in his 


does not produce Hatred, than by affecting 
Liberality, to lay one's ſelf under the Neceſ- 
ſity of being rapacious, which produces both 


< Reign, with Productions 
© alrogether new; and to 
* him the Gods preſented 


* Treaſures already ftored. 
In the mean time Nero 


© theſe fantaſtical 

and utterly conſumed his 
* antient Treaſure; as if 
< others, in their ſtead, were 
to be poured upon him in 
© ſuch Abundance, as to 
“ ſupply him in a Courſe of 
Profuſion for many Years. 
© Nay, out of his imaginary 
Fund, he was already di(- 
ce tributing Largeſſes; and 
the vain Expectation of 
« great Riches became one 
of the Cauſes of publick 


Poverty. 


© rioted in 4. From 
bes, 


CAT. 
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07 C rags and Clemency, and he- 
ther it is beſt for a Prince to be 
. oh or N ved. 


: 0. come next to the other Qualitics 
above - mentioned, I ſay that every 
Prince ſhould endeavour to be 
thought merciful; nevertheleſs, great Care 
muſt be taken that his Mercy be not miſ- 
applied. Cæſar Borgia was counted cruel; 
but his Cruelty reduced Romagna, ſettled it 
in Peace and Concord, and ſecured the Peo- 
ple's Allegiance; ſo that his Conduct, if well 
conſidered, will appear more merciful than 
that gf the People © of Florence, who, to ſhun 


the 1 of Cruelty, ſuffered Piftoia 


to 


G45 x% x «41 


The moſt precious Depoſitum that is put in the 
Hands of a Prince, is the Lives of his Subjects: 

As his Office gives him a Power of condemning 
to Death, or pardoning Criminals, ſo it makes 
him the ſupreme Arbiter of Juſtice. Good Princes 
lock upon this Power, which is ſo much boaſted 
of, as the 1 2 — 

2 


_ know 3 


— 
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to be deſtroyed a. When a Prince would 
keep his Subjects united and faithful, he muſt 
not heed the Reproach of Cruelty; for if 
he makes a few Examples of Juſtice, he acts 
With leſs Cruelty than thoſe who, through 
an Exceſs of Mercy, ſuffer many Diſor- 
ders to ariſe, which occaſion Rapine and 
Murder b. Now theſe are prejudicial to the 
whole Society ; whereas particular Execu- 
tions, which ate ordered by the Prince, affect 
only 


know they are Men themſelves, as well as thoſe 
whom they judge; they know that Injuſtices and 
Injuries may be compenſated in this World, but 
that the Execution of a Sentence of Death too 
haſtily paſſed, is an Evil that can never be re- 
paired; they are only inclined to Severity, when 
they find Severity neceſſary, to prevent greater 
Evils, which otherwiſe could not be averted; they 


are 


2 By neglecting to deſtro 
the Pane: atichi and Cance 
lieri, two Families which by 
their Quarrels and Animoſi- 
ties, kept up continual Com- 
motions in that City. Ma- 

chiav. Chap. 27. k III. 

of his Diſcourſes. + 
b This is agreeable to what 
Tacitus obſerves of Corbulo; 
That his Severity, by which 


he kept up military Diſc 


pine, was more beneficial Ann. 13. 


than the Lenity and Indul- 
gence of other Generals, 
who by pardoning Deſerters, 
ruined their Armies. Quia 
duritatem celi militieque 
multi abnuebant, deſerebant- 
que, remedium 2 
uc ſitum eſt.— Iague uſu ſa- 
of & 2 2 
aruit; quippe pauciores 
ile caſtra 2 quam 
ea in quibus ignoſcebagtur. 
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only particular Men, Beſides, all new Go- 
vernments are expoſed to ſo many Dangers e, 


that it is impoſſible for a new Prince to 
avoid the Scandal of being cruel. Thus Vir- 


gil makes Dido lay, 
Res 
are always merciful, except in deſperate Caſes, 


where Mercy to Particulars would be Cruelty to 
the Whole; and act like a Man, who having a 


or an Arm gan 


grened and incurable,” is 


willing to bear the painful Operation of having it 
cut off, in order to fave the reſt of his Body. 


c Every new Prince, ſays 
Tacitus, is in a tottering 
Condition, and liable to a 
thouſand Misfortunes; No- 
vum G. nutantem Principem. 
Ann. 1. Ad omnes principatus 
novi eventus caſuſque. Hiſt. 
5. He adds, That the People 
often riſe up againſt a new 
Prince, for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe _ look upon 
the Beginni a Govern- 
ment as the fitteſt Time for 
embroiling Affairs, and en- 
riching themſelves by a Ci- 
vil War. Seditio inceſſit, 
mullis novis cauſſis, niſi quod 
mutatus princeps licentiam 
turbarum, & ex a — 

m præmiorum oſt endebat. 
2 It was a Say ing of 


Lewis XI. That he 


had governed with Rigour 
in the Beginning of his 
Reign, he would 1 been 
one of thoſe unfortunate 
Noblemen mentioned in 
Boccace. And the Reaſon 
why in our Times a Prince, 
upon his Acceſſion to a 
rown, can hardly refrain 
from Cruelty, is that his 
Subjects, for the moſt 


are licentious, thinking that 


the Government is nor yet 
well enough ſettled, to pu- 
niſh their Diſorders. Uſar- 
pata ſtatim libertate licen- 
tins, ut erga Principem no- 
vum. . Hiſt. 1, Duke Va- 
lentine ſaid, That the Maxim 
Oderint, dum metuant, ought. 
to be ſtrictly followed by 
thoſe who from a private 
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Nes dura, & regni nouitas, me talia chown, i 
Moliri, & late fines. cuſtode tueri l, 19 
Nevertheleſs, the Prince ought not to be too 
eredulous, or too haſty in his Motions y ; nor 
ought he to alarm himſelf with gröundleſs- 
Apprehenſions; but ſo to temper his Con- 


duct with Prudence and Humanity, that nei- 


ther: 


| Machiavel treats this Subjcte of Executions with 


too much Levity. 


paſs for nothing; with him Intereſt, the 
vinity which he worſhips, 1s all in all. 


With him the Lives of Mem 


ſole Di- 
For this 


Reaſon he prefers Cruelty to Mercy, and adviſes 
thoſe who are newly riſen to Sovereignty, to 
deſpiſe more than all other Princes, the Imputa- 


tion of being cruel. 


Fortune riſe to a Principa- 
lity; witneſs Cæ ſar, who en- 
joyed his Sovereignty but 
five Months, becauſe be had 
neglected the good Advice 
that was given him by Panſa 
and Hirtius; which was, that 
by Arms he ought to keep 
what by Arms he had got. 
Laudandum, ſays Paterculus, 
Hift. 2. experientid conci- 
Bum eft Panſe & Hirtii, qui 
ſemper predixerant Cæſari, 
ut principatum armis queſi- 


And Doubts attending 
Force me to guard my Coaſts 


Mur- 


tum, armis tueretur. Ille 
dictitans apy quam tis 
meri malle; dum clementi- 
am, quam præſtiterat, ex- 
pectat, incautus ab ingratis 
occupatus eſt. We muſt 
* the —_— with Sa- 
uſt, that a Sovere is 
maintained by — * 
Means by which it was ac- 
quired: Imperium iiſdem ar- 
tibus retinetur, quibus par- 
tum eſt. | 


d /Zncid, Book I. 


My cruel Fate, . 
an unſettled State. 


2 Hangs Drydes, 
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ther too much Confidence may make him 
unwary, nor too much Diffidence untracta- 
ble. Hence ariſes a new Oueſtion, het her 
it is beſt to be feared or beloved? It may be 
anſwered, Both are very deſirable; but as both 
can hardly be attained, it is much ſafer, if one 
of the two muſt be wanting, to be feared than 
beloved: For, in general, Men are ungrate- 
ful, inconſtant, double, timid and ſelfiſh; as 
long as they receive any Benefit by you, they 
are wholly yours; their Blood, their For- 
tunes, their Lives, and Children, (as 1 ſaid be- 
fore) are all at your Service, when you have 
no need of them, and your Danger is remote; 
| 0 but 


Murder raiſes MachiavePs Heroes to the Throne, 
and Murder maintains them in it. When our Au- 
thor wants Examples to enforce his cruel Precepts, 
Cæſar Borgia never fails to ſupply him. He quotes 
two Lines, which Virgil puts in the Mouth of Dido: 
But this Paſſage proves nothing; for Virgil repre- 
ſents Dido in the fame manner as another Poet 
repreſents Focaſta in Oedipus : Both make them 
expreſs ſuch Sentiments as are moſt ſuitable to the 
Characters they give them. It is not therefore 
the Authority of Dido or Jocaſta, but that of 
Virgil or Sophocles : And they are only the Examples 
of illuſtrious and virtuous Men, that can have 
Weight in a political Treatiſe, 
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184 EXAMINATION of 
but when it is at hand, and you have preſent 
Occaſion for their Aſſiſtance, they make no 
Scruple to forſake you e. The Prince who 
leaves himſelf deſtitute of other Securities, 
and wholly relies upon their Proteſtations, 
is ſure to be ruined: For as to thoſe whom 
he has gained by his Bounties, and not by a 
Greatneſs and Generoſity of Mind, he de- 
ſerves their Friendſhip, but has it not f; and 
ag _ there- 
Our Author recommends Severity particularly 


to the General of an Army : He compares Scipio's 
Indulgence with the Severity of Hannibal, prefers 
the Carthaginian to the Roman, and preſently 
infers, that Rigour is the firſt Mover of Order and 
Diſcipline, and conſequently the principal Cauſe 


"= 


e Proſperis Vitellii rebus © firſt appeared faithful and 
certaturi ad obſequium, ad- © courageous, and confident 
verſam ejus fortunam ex © of Succeſs.” Cæteris ali- 
equo detrectabant. Tacit. ena pericula deſerentibus. 
Hit. 2. © Thoſe who in Ann. 13. „ The other Na- 
c the Proſperity of Vitellius © tions forſook the Anſiba- 
c vied with one another in © riaus in Dangers, which 


c. Acts of Duty and Obedi- 
© ence, concurred to for- 
& fake his falling Fortune.” 
Languentibus omnium ſtudiis, 


qui primo alacres ſidem atque 


animum oſtentaverant. Hiſt. 
1. The very Tame Men 
8 fell off from their Zeal and 


© Attachment, who had at 


+ 


6“ they looked upon as fo- 
« reign to themſelves.” 
f Amicitias, dum magnitu- 


dine munerum, non conſt an- 


tia morum continere putat, 
meruit magis, quam habuit. 
Tacit. Hiſt. 3. © Vitellius 
* thought to ſecure his 
Friends, not by a ſteady 

ya? +4 
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therefore to them he can never truſt in Times 


of Danger. Beſides, Men are leſs cautious | 


of offending a Prince who makes himſelf 
loved, than one who makes himſelf feared ; 
for Affection is a ſort of Tye g, which Men, 
becauſe they are wicked, break upon every 
Temptation of Profit to themſelves h; where- 
as Fear lays them under a Dread of Puniſh- 
ment, which they can never ſhake off. 


Never- 


of the Succeſs and Triumphs of an Army. Ma- 
chiavel in this Caſe acts unfairly; he ſingles out 
Scipio, the mildeſt and ſofteſt of all Generals in 
point of Military Diſcipline, to compare him 
with Hannibal, and enforce the Precepts of Se- 


verity. 


I own that Diſcipline in an Army cannot be kept 
up without ſome Examples of Rigour; for how 


ce and unblameable Con- 
c duct, but by uncommon 
& Bounties; and therefore 
ce rather deſerved their 
“ Friendſhip, than had ir.” 
Friendſhips, ſays an Antient, 
which Intereſt makes, Inter- 
eſt will unmake and de- 
ſtroy. 

r Infirma vincula carita- 
tis. In Agricola. The 
<« feeble Ties of Affection.“ 
Timetur à pluribus, quod ple- 
rumque Ka amore eſt. 


He is feared by many, ſays 


ſhould 


« the younger Pliny, Letter 
* F. Book I. and Fear is a 
© ſtronger Tye than Aﬀec- 
* 

h Amicos tempore, fortu- 
nd, cupidinibus aliquando, im- 
minui, transferri, deſinere. 
Hiſt. 4. © The Number of 
© our Friends, ſays Titus to 
Veſpaſian, is leſſened with 
* Time; they have often de- 
& ſerted us to follow For- 
ce tune, and ſometimes be- 
«© cauſe of Deſires which 
« we could not gratify.” 
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N end the Prince ſhould make him- 


| Gel fearcd in ſuch. à manner, that if he is 


not loved, he may at leaſt not be | hated : 
Now, to be feared; and not hated, are con- 
ſiſtent enough: and this will Wau be his 
Caſe, if he neither invades the Poſſeſſions, | 
nor offers any Violence to the Wiyes of his 
Subjects; and if, when he has Occaſion to 
put any of them to Death, he does it at 
a time when the Cauſe is manifeſt; and when 
he has ſufficient Grounds for his Juſtification : 4 
But there is nothing he ought ſo much to 
avoid as ſeizing their Eſtates 3 for Men ſooner 
forget the Death of theit Father, than. the 
Loſs of their Patrimony. Beſides, Occaſions 
of Confiſcation never fail; and the Prince 
who begins to ſupport himſelf by Rapine, 
will always find Temptations enough to ſeize 
the 


ſhould Rakes, Debauchees, Rogues, Cowards, 
=— Youths, rude and mechanical Beings, be 
ept to their Duty, unleſs they were forced to it 
in ſome meaſure by the Fear of Puniſhment? 
All I ask of Machiavel upon this Subject is a 
little Moderation. I own that if Clemency inclines 
à Man to Acts of Good-nature, Prudence on the 
other hand often inclines him to Acts of Severity 
and Rigour. But this Rigour is like that of a 


* Skilful Pilot, who never cuts away his Maſts or 


Tackling, 


MACRIAVEL' 5 Prins. 5 


rhe Poſſeſſions of others: Whereas Oppor- 
tunities af edding Blood are bot fo "Je 
quenti,” 1 

But when: 4 Hilde 1 2 ci e Head of fiis 
Army, and has a Multitude of Soldiers to go- 


vern, it is abſolutely neceſſary thatheſhonld dot” 


regard the Scandal of being ctuelk;'for with: 


out that, no Atmy can be kept united, or it A 5 
Condition to execute any Enterprize. Amông 
the ſeveral Inſtances of Hannibals Se 


Conduct, this is reckonęd one, that though 


he had a' vaſt Arm, gathered out of mahy : 


diffetent Nations, and led to make War In a 
foreign Colinfry, yet thete never happened 


any Tumult among them, not any Mdtinhy 
5 againſt 

Tackling g, but to ſhun the imminent Danger to 
which he is expoſed in the Storm. *Tis neceſſary 
on many Occaſions to be ſevere, but never to be 
cruel. I had much rather be loved than U. by 
my Soldiers, in the Day of Battle, py w 


i hen the Prince is not 1 E 4 Gag. 2 (ſays Wan 
inclined to Rapine; (adds v 21. Book II. of 
Machiavel, Chap. 19. _— 15 Diſcourſes) if be bas 4 
III. of his Diſcourſes) for great Reputation; becauſa 


when he is inſatiably — this deſtroys the Remem- 
700 brance of all thoſe Errors: 
Pretences for putting ſome of which proceed. from bis i *. 


of Money, he always fi 


bis Subjects to Death, in or- gour. © 


der to confi feats theirE ſtates. 
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188 EXAMINATION of 


againſt their General, cither in his Succeſſes or 
Misfortunes l. This could proceed from no- 


thing but his enormous Cruelty, which, joined 


With his many Virtues, rendered him both 
aweful and terrible to his Soldiers, and with- 


qut which his other Virtues would never 


have produced that Effect. Injudicious Wri- 
ters, however, on the one hand admire his 
great Exploits, and on the other condemn 
the principal Cauſe of them. That his other 
Qualities would not have been ſufficient to 
make him aweful to his Soldiers, appears 
from what happened to Scipio, one of 
the moſt extraordinary Men not only of 
his own, but of any Age whatever: Ne— 
vertheleſs his Army mutinied in Spazn; and 
the truc Cauſe of it was his too great Le- 

nity, 


1 come now to his moſt captious Argument; 
he affirms that a Prince will find his Account 
more in making himſelf feared than loved; be- 
cauſe the greateſt Part of Mankind are addicted 
to Inconſtancy, Ingratitude, Diſſimulation, Cow- 
ardice and Avarice; becauſe Affection is a Tye 


which the Baſeneſs of Human Nature has rendered 


extremely weak and britle; whereas the Fear of Pu- 


* niſhment is a ſort of Reſtraint which they rarely 


break 


He ſays the ſame thing, Chap. 19. Book III. of bis 


Diſcourſes. 
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nity m, which gave his Soldiers more Liberty 
than the Diſcipline of an Army would per- 
mit; for which Reaſon he was reproached 
by Fabius Maximus in the Senate, as the Cor- 
rupter of military Diſcipline n. 

Thelnhabitants of Locris having been plun- 
dered and oppreſſed by one of Scipio's Lieute- 
nants®, their Loſſes were fever made up, nor 
was theLicutenant ever puniſhed. All this pro- 
ceeded from the Mildneſs of Scipio's Nature, 
which was ſo remarkable, that one of tlie 


Senators 


break through; becauſe Men are Maſters of their 
Affection, but not of their Fear: And therefore a 
wiſe Prince will chuſe rather to depend upon him- 
ſelf, than upon others. 

I grant there are many ungrateful and perfidious 
Men in the World, and that Severity upon ſome 
particular Occaſions is very uſeful; but I affirm 
that every King, the ſole Aim of whoſe Policy is 
to make himſelf feared, will reign over none but 
Cowards and Slaves, and can never expect that his 
Subjects will perform any great Action in his Ser- 

vice; 


= Mhich he was aſter- Plutarch calls him Ple- 
wards obliged to 2 with minius. It was on account 
4 little Cruelty, ſays Machia- of the Complaints made 
vel, ibid. againſt this Lieutenant, that 


n Natum eum ad corrum- ſore propoſed to deprive 
pendam diſciplinam militarem Scipio of the Government of 
arguebat. Livy, Dec. 3. Sicily, and try him for Male- 

_ _ adminiſtration. 


Book II. 
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: "Intereſt to ohey ſuch a — 


1 er 1. | 
Senators . alledged in his Excuſe, that there 
were ſome who knew. better how to avoid 


Errors themſelves, than. ropuniſh. the Errors of 
Others. Now itis certainthat i in Time Scipio 


would have loft hk Reputation and G loty, 


: had he acted With che lame Indulgence in a 


5 757 whereas his Error not only was 
bleryed; hut eyen increaſed his Fame, be- 

lle he lived in a Republican Government. 
15 5 whence I conclude, . that ſince Men 
"love only as. long 28 they pleaſe, but fear as 


: Ke as the e Prince would de feared, a wiſe 


„ Prince 
bt 3 18 . rough Fe hg 8 
rs the Marks and. e cks of that Paſ- 
. 25 affirm that a Prince. ae the Talent of 
eing TAL Ln . 
his Subjects, that his Subjects will think it their 
that: Hiſtory 
- furniſhes us with .numberleſs: | pra les. of great 
„and memorable Actions, which have = performed 
"through. a. Principle.of Affection and Attachment. 
"I. affirm that Seditions and Revolutions ſeem at 
, preſe ent to have fallen into Diſuſe. We know of 


*no Kingdom except England, where the King has 


any Reaſon: to be afraid of his People; nor has 
the King of England any Reaſon” to fear his Sub- 
” e * "riſa the Storm . 
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prince will chuſe to depend upon what is 
ſolely in his own Power, and not upon what = 
zs in the Option of others; but will take great 
Care withal, as 1 wo N to * i | 
as not to be. hate 
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% -himſelf to Treaſon and Rebellion, much inte 
than one who is indulgent ; - becauſe Crue 251 | 
ſupportable, and Men. are Lg tired 
whe they are never. tired Affection 4 | 
Goodneſs and Mildneſs are always amiable. 1 
Ir were therefore to be wiſhed, for the Benefit of 
Mankind, that all Princes were good, without be- 
ing too eaſy and indulgent," that Goodneſs in 


them might e 1 
neſs. £113 (8, Co» E 
2 Plutarch, in the Like of that 3 of his = - Vii 
4 curgus, lays, that Eurytion were extremely hated hes nn 

og of Sparta having a little Spartaus, for no other „„ 

the Reins of Go- ſon, but + becauſe they 1 
— to .gratify the ' - deavbured to — = Wt: 
People, they 2 grew Auchority which Le bs 
licentious lent; and had e 2 11 
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.. 


How far Princes ought to fulfil their 
Engagements. 


AVERY one knows how commendable 
it is in a Prince to fulfil his Engage- 
ments, and to act a ſincere, not a de- 
ceitful Part. It has neverthelcſs appeared by 
Experience, in our Times, that thoſe Princes 
who made light of their Word, and artfully 
deceived Mankind, have alone done great 
things, and have at length got the better of 
ſuch 


; 
: 
7 


- © fi <A 


| 
| 


Machiavel, the Preceptor of Tyrants, has the 
Boldneſs to-affirm, that Princes may impoſe upon 
the World by Diſſimulation. This is the firſt Po- 
ſition which I ſhall endeavour to refute, The ex- 
4 treme Curioſity of the Publick is well known; it 
1 is a Being that ſees every thing, hears every thing, 
| and divulges whatever it has heard or ſeen, If its 
Curioſity examines the Conduct of particular Men; 
tis only to fill up idle Hours; but if it conſiders 
the Characters of Princes, 'tis with an Eye to its 
own Intereſt. And indeed Princes are more ex- 
= -- oſed than all other Men, to the Conjectures, 
* mments and Judgment of the World; they are 
5 a ſort of Stars, at which a whole People of Aſtro- 
nomers 


* 
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ſuch as proceeded upon honourable Prin- 
ciples. We muſt therefore know that there 
are two Ways of contending, one by Right 
and Equity, the other by Force. The for- 
mer is that of Men, and the latter that of 
Beaſts: But becauſe the former frequently 
proves ineffectual, recourſe muſt be had to 
the latter. It is therefore neceſſary that Princes 
ſhould be well skilled both how to put on 
the Man and the Beaſt. This is what the 
Ancients have figuratively pointed out to 
them, where they relate that the Education 
of Achilles and of ſeycral other Princes was 


| 
: 
8 


ö committed to Chiron the Centaur; to ſigni- 
| fy, 


nomers are continually levelling their Teleſcopes 
and Croſs-ſtaves; Courtiers who are near them are 
daily taking their Obſervations; a ſingle Geſture, 
a ſingle Glance of the Eye, diſcovers them; and 
the People who obſerve them at a greater Diſtance, 
magnify them by Conjectures; in ſhort, as well 
may the Sun hide its Spots, as great Princes their 
Vices and their genuine Character, from the Eyes 
of ſo many curious Obſervers. 

If the Mask of Diſſimulation ſhould cover, for 
4 time, the natural Deformity of a Prince, yet he 
could never keep his Mask always on; he would 
ſometimes be obliged, was it only for a Breathing, 
to throw it off; and one View of his naked Fea- 
tures would be ſufficient to content the Curious, It 
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fy, that as the Preceptor was half Man, half - 
Beaſt, ſo the Diſciples ought to participate 
of both Natures, the one being of a ſhort 
Duration without the other. Since there- 
| fore a Prince is obliged to aſſume the Beaſt, 

| he ought to put on the Fox and the Lion, 
becauſe the Lion is but ill-provided againſt 
Snares, and the Fox againſt Wolves; fo that 
he mult be a Fox to know the Snares, and 
a Lion to terrify the Wolves. Thoſe who 
I aſſume the Lion only, do not rightly under- 
[| ſtand their Office. From hence it follows, 
4 that a wiſe Prince neither can nor ſhould 
1 fulfil 


will therefore be in vain for Diſſimulation to dwell 
q in the Mouths of Princes; Craftineſs in their Diſ- 
; courſes and Actions will have no Effect: To judge 
4 of Men by their Words and Profeſſions, would be 
q the way to be always miſtaken; we therefore 
1k compare their Actions with one another, and then 
4 with their Words; and againſt this repeated Exa- 
J mination, Falſity and Deceit will find no Refuge: 
1 No Man can well act any Part but his own; he 
1 muſt really have the ſame Character which he 
1 : would bear in the World : Without this, the Man 
. who thinks to impoſe upon the Publick, impoſes 
| upon none but himſelf. 

4 Sixtus Quintus, Philip II. paſſed for Hypocrites, 
4 and enterpriſing Men, but not for being virtuous. 
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fulfil his Engagements, when the Obſervance 
of them would turn to his Prejudice, and 
when the Cauſes for which he entered into 
them no longer ſubſiſt. | 

If Men were all good, this Maxim would 
be falſe; but as they arc bad, and would not 
obſerve their Promiſes to us, we ought as 
little to think ourſelves bound by our En- 
gagements to them; nor will a Prince ever 
want juſtifiable Pretences to colour ſuch a 
Violation. I could cite a thouſand Examples; 
and ſhew how many Treatics of Peace, and 


how 


be able, even by following all our Author's Ma- 
xims, to gain the Character of Virtue which he 
has not, and avoid the Scandal of Crimes which 
belong to him. py. 

Machiavel argues no better, in the Reaſons 
he aſſigns for employing Trick and Hypocrily. 
The ingenious, but fallacious Application of 
the Fable of the Centaur proves nothing; for if 
that Animal was half Man, half Horſe, does it fol- 
low from thence, that Princes ought to be crafty 
and falſe? A Man muſt have a ſtrong Inclination 
to inculcate Crime, who employs Arguments ſo 
weak and ſo far-fetched as this of the Cen- 
taur. | 
But here follows a Reaſoning as falſe as any we 
have yet met with. Our Politician affirms, that a 
Prince ought to have the Qualities both of the 
Lion and the Fox; of the Lion, to deſtroy the 
Oz Wolves; 
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how many Promiſes, have been rendered 
void and of no Effect, through the Perfidy 
of Princes, among whom thoſe who have 
beſt known how to act the Part of the Fox 
have been generally the moſt ſucceſsful; This 
Nature of the Fox muſt nevertheleſs be art- 
fully diſguiſed, and the Perſon who adopts 
it muſt be a thorough Maſter in Hypoctiſy 
and Diſſimulation. So ſimple are Men, and 
ſo tame to their preſent Neceſſities, that 
he who deceives will always find People 
who will ſuffer themſelves to be deceived. 
I ſhall quote one Example, which is (till freſh 

in 


Wolves ; and of the Fox, to avoid Snares: From 
whence he infers, that a wiſe Prince neither can nor 
ſhould fulfil his Engagements: Here is a Conclu- 
fi6;: without Premiſes. Would not any other Man 
bluſh to throw out ſuch impious Sophiſtry ? 

If MachiavePs confuſed Notions could be ſtrained 
into good Senſe, and ſound Morality, they might 
be repreſented thus: The World reſembles a Match 
ar Gaming, where Sharpers and fair Players ate 
promiſcuouſly engaged: A Prince therefore who 
is in the Game, and would not be cheated himſelf, 
ſhould be well acquainted with all the Ways of 
cheating others; not in order to put any of theſe 
| Leffons in Practice, but only that he may hinder 
them from being practiſed upon him by Game- 

ſters. 
5 But 
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in our Memory. The ſole Buſineſs and Aim 
of Pope Alexander VI. was to cozen Man- 
kind; yet he always found Matter to work 
upon; and as no Man dealt in ſtronger Af- 
ſeverations, or in more ſolemnOaths than he, 
ſo no Man minded his Engagements leſs a; 
notwithſtanding which, he e in every 
Attempt to deceive, becauſe he thoroughly 
knew how to attack People on their weak 


Side. 
It 


But to return to Machiavel's Sophiſtry. Be- 
eauſe all Men, ſays he, are wicked, and at all 
_ break their Faith and Promiſe to you, there 

1s no Obligation upon you to keep yours with 
them. Now here is a manifeſt Contradiction; for 
he ſays a few Lines after, that Difſemblers will al- 
ways find People ſimple enough to be impoſed upon. 
How can this be reconciled with the other? All Men 
are wicked, and yet you find Men ſimple enough to 
be impoſed upon! But it is not true, that all Men are 
wicked: One muſt have a ſtrange miſanthropic Turn, 
not to perceive, that in every Society there are a 

t many honeſt Men, and that the major Part are 


aber good nor bad. But without ſuppoſing all 
O 3 the 


a It was ſaid of Pope Ale- 
xander VI. and of Duke Va- 
lentine his Son, that the Fa- 
ther never did what he ſaid, 
and the Son never ſaid what 
he did; and that both went 


Man, and to keep it with 
none. When they were re- 
proached with their Inſince- 
rity, they would anſwer, that 
they had given their Oath 
indeed, bur not their Prog 


by this fundamental Rule, to mite. 
. give their Faith to to every 
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It is not therefore neceſſary that a Prince 
ſhould have all the above-mentioned Quali- 
ties; but it is extremely requiſite that he 
ſhould appear to have them b: I will even 
venture to affirm, that his having them, and 
putting them in Practice, would be to his 
Prejudice; whereas his putting on the Ap- 
pearance of them muſt be for his Intereſt. 

Let 


the World to be wicked, how could Machiavel 
have ſupported his deteſtable Maxims? Nay, 
granting that Men are as wicked as he repreſents 
them, would it follow that we ought to imitate 
their Example? If any Man robs, or commits 
Murder, I conclude chat he deſerves to be hanged, 
not that I muſt act accordingly. If Honour and 
Virtue were to be baniſhed the World, ſaid Charles 
the Wiſe, they ought to find an Aſylum with 
Princes, 


After 


bA Maxim which amounts tranſlated for his own Uſe; 
to this: You muſt be ſeem- Heifſ. Hiſt. of the Empire, 
ingly an honeſt Man, and at Book III. Chap. 4. This I 
bottom a Villain. Charles V. take Notice of here, becauſe 
always ſwore by the Faith of a Miniſter from the Emperor 
an honeſt Man, and always one Day affirmed to me, in 
acted the Reverſe of what goodCompany,whereamong 
he ſwore: The Truth is, he others the Pope's Internuntio 
had read and ſtudied Machia- was preſent, that the Houſe 


| 
4 


vels Prince, which, accord- 
ing to a modern Hiſtorian, 
was one of the three Books 
he liked, and cauſed to be 


of Auſtria had always ab- 
horred the Doctrine and Po- 
liticks of Machiavel. Þ 
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Let him ſeem, and let him actually be, mer- 
ciful, true to his Word, humane, religious 
and ſincere; but at the ſame time let him 
have ſo much Command of himſelf, that if 


Occaſion requires, he may be quite the re- 
verſec, 

I muſt obſerve, that a Prince, and eſpe- 
cially a new Prinee, cannot practiſe all thoſe 
things by which Men acquire the Reputa- 
tion of Goodneſs; becauſe for the Safety of 


his 


After endeavouring to prove the Neceſſity of 
Vice, our Author would encourage his Scholars b 
ſhewing them the Facility of ſucceeding in it. Tho 
who are skilled in the Art of Diſſimulation, he af- 
firms, will never be at a Loſs to find Men ſimple 
enough to be duped by them. His Meaning is, 
Your Neighbour is a Blockhead, and you are a 
Man of Senſe ; wherefore you muſt cheat him, 

O 4 Theſe 


c © Though hisS:yle ſeems © preſerve his Dominions, 
te too licentious, and not de- when ſurrounded by 
&© cent and virtuous enough © powerful and ambitious 
© to authorize in ſome Paſ- © Neighbours, and ſup- 
&« ſages what has the Appear- ported by wicked and un- 
“ ance of Vice; yet as he © faithful Subjects, unleſs 
* had a mind to fall in with © ſometimes he departs 


the Nature of his Subject, 
f he could not write other- 
« wiſe, without loſing what 
© he aimed at. For it is 


K very hard for a Prince to 


© from the Severity of the 
© Rules of Conſcience. 
« And it is a certain Rule in 
& this World, which is na- 
S turally vicious, that no long 

* UC» 
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his Government he will frequently be obliged 
to act contrary to the Dictates of Humanity, 
Charity and Religion. He muſt therefore 
have a flexible Diſpoſition, ſo. as to turn 
with the Winds and Variations of Fortune ; 
and as I obſerycd above, he ſhould be vir- 
tuous when be can, but not, ſcruple to 
be vicious when he muſt. In ſhort, a 
| Prince 


Theſe are Syllogiſms for which ſome of Machia- 
vePs Scholars have been hanged and broke upon 
the Wheel. 

Not content with attempting to ſhew theNeceſlity 
and Facility of being vicious, our Author endea- 
voursto point out the Felicitiesthat attend Vice. But 
it unfortunately happens, that his Hero, Cz/arBor- 
gia, the greateſt and moſt perfidious of all Vit- | 

ins, was in Effect extremely miſerable. Macbia- i 
vel takes great Care not to touch upon this Part of : 
his Life, and is forced to have recourſe to the ä 
Hiſtory of wicked Popes and Emperors. He 
maintains, that Pope Alexander VI. the moſt falſe | 
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© Succeſs can be met with, 
© even in ſovereign Digni- 
c ties, unleſs a Man knows 
«© how to help himſelf in 
& time of Neceſſity, by 
© having recourſe to Vice; 
& that when the Neceſſity 
c ceaſes, he may immediate- 
© ly return to Virtue.” 


Theſe are the Words of 


Gaſpar d Auvergne, who 
has been quoted before in 
ets of Chap. _ I 

t proper to put them 
1 here, in order to ſhew 
that Machiavels Doctrine is 
founded in Reaſon, and there- 
fore ought not to be con- 
demned upon à flight Ins 
quiry. 


Prince ought to be ſtrictly upon his Guard, 

| not to let a Word drop from him which 
does not favour of the five Qualities above- 
mentioned; and to judge of him by his Looks 
and Diſcourſe, he ſhould ſeem to be all 
Goodneſs, Sincerity, Humanity and Religion. 
There is nothing of which it is more neceſ- 
fary to have the Appearance than of this laſt 
Quality; becauſe Men in general judge by 
Sight, and not by Feeling; every one having 
the Faculty of ſeeing, few that of Perce- 
ption. 
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and impious Man of his Time, was always ſuc- 
ceſsful in Deceit, becauſe he perfectly Knew the 
Weakneſs of Mankind, with regard to Credulity: 
Now I will venture to affirm, that the Succeſs of 
; Pope Alexander was owing not ſo much to the Cre- 
; dulity of Man, as to certain Events and Cir- 
cumſtances of that Time, and eſpecially to the 
g Rivalſhip between France and Spain, tothe Diviſions 
f and Animoſities that prevailed among the chief 
Families of Haly, and to the Paſſions and Weakneſs 
of Lewis XII. | 
Don Lewis de Haro, an able Politician, looked upon 
Deceit as an Error in Politicks: He uſed to ſay of 
Cardinal Mazarin, that his Eminence had one great 
Fault in his political Character, which was, that he 
always cheated. The ſame Mazarin wanting to 
employ the Marſhal de Faber in making a ſlippery 
Treaty; Permit me, my Lord, fays Faber, to 
refuſe cheating the Duke of Savoy, eſpecially in a 


trifling 
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ption. All ſee what you appear to be, few 
. know what you really are, and theſe few 
dare not contradict the Opinion of the Mul- 
titude, which is backed by the Majeſty of 
Government. In the Actions of all Men, 
and particularly in thoſe of Princes, (againſt 
whom there lies no Appeal) People fix their 
Eyes on the Event. For this Reaſon let a 
Prince only take care to maintain his Power, 
and every one will praiſe the Means as ho- 
nourable, 


trifling Affair: The World knows that I am an 
honeſt Man; be pleaſed therefore to reſerve my 
Integrity for ſome other Occaſion, when it may 
do Good to my Country. 

To ſay nothing either of Honour or Virtue z 
49 but only to conſider the Intereſt of Princes; I fay 
I it is bad Policy in them to impoſe upon and dupe 
i the World; for they are never ſure of ſucceeding 

but once, and by one Act of Deceit they loſe the 
Confidence of all their Neighbours. 

A certain Power very lately publiſhed a Mani- 
feſto, ſetting forth the Reaſons of her Conduct; 
and preſently after acted in a manner quite oppo- 
ſite to all her Pretences. It muſt be owned that 
ſuch glaring Deceitfulneſs muſt needs make one 
forfeit the Confidence of others; for the ſooner 
the Contradiction follows the Proteſtation, *tis the 
more palpable. The Church of Rome, to avoid 
the like Inconſiſtency, has very wiſely preſcribed 
a Noviciat of a hundred Years to thoſe whom it 


places 
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nourabled, becauſe the Vulgar always judge 
by Appearances and the Event of Things. Al- 
moſt the whole World comes under thisDeno- 
mination, and the Opinion of the Few only 
takes Place where the Multitude have nothing 


to 


places in the Number of its Saints; in which Time 
the Memory of their Faults and Extravagancies is 
entirely loſt; thoſe who knew them perſonally 
when living, and could ſwear againſt them, are 
dead and gone; and nothing obſtructs the Notion 
of Saintſhip, which the Church would impoſe upon 
the Publick. | 
The Reader, I hope, will pardon this little Di- 

greſſion. To return to Machiavel; I own there 
are ſome unhappy Caſes, when a Prince cannot 
help breaking his Treaties and Alliances: Bat he 
ought to do it with as much Honour as he can, by 
giving timely Notice of it to his Allies, and ſhewin 
that he is forced to it by the greateſt Neceſſity, 
and for the Preſervation of his People, which are 
the only Caſes wherein it is allowable. | 

1 ſhall conclude this Chapter with making one 
more Remark. Obſerve how fertilely one Vice 


propagates 


d Nihil glorioſum, niſi tu- © Thucydides, nothing is un- 
tum, et omnia retinendæ do- © juſt that is beneficial.” Ta- 
minationis honeſta. Saluſt. citus relates, that Agrippina, 
N _—_— is glorious but Nexo's Mother, thought no 
& what is ſafe; and there are Price too great for a Crown. 
Decus, pudorem, corpus, cun- 
cta regno viliora habere. 
Ann. 2. | 


no Means of maintaining 
ce Dominion but are bo- 
ce nourable.” © In a Prince 
* or Commonwealth, ſays 
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to judge by. A certain Prince now living, 
whom it is not proper to name, talks of 


- pbthing but Peace and Fidelity; but had he 


practiſed either, he muſt frequently have loſt 
both his Domi inions and Rep utation e. 


propagates another in the Hands of 4 
*Tis not enough for his Prince to be cruel, 
Jul, perfidious and irreligious; he muſt 5 
his Vices with that of Hypocriſy. Machi 
thinks the People will be more 9 by his De- 
votion, than offended with his Oppreſſions. There 
are others of the ſame Opinion. For my own 
part, the World, methinks, is very indulgent as 
to Errors in Speculation, when they are ſuch as do 
not neceſſarily corrupt and vitiate the Heart: A 
People will always be better affected to an unbe- 
lieving Prince, if * is an honeſt Man, and a good 
Maſter, than to one who is orthodox, but a Vil- 
lain or a Tyrant. Tis not upon a Prince's Opi- 

nions, but upon his Actions only, that the Hap- 


| pincls of his People depends. 


e Meaning Ferdinand King his Cotemporary, uſed to 
of Caſtile aud Arrazon, who ſay, that he would never truſt 
by his Inſiucerity and Perfidy to Ferdinand's Oaths, till ke 
conguered Italy and Na- ſwore by ſome God in whom 
warre. ' An Italian Prince, he believed. 
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| Princes ought to beware of growing 
| odious or contemptible. 


by A 
bis 
1 
5 

= 


| Aving now conſidered the moſt im 
Ei portant of the Qualities above-men-+ - 
| | - tioned, I ſhall briefly treat of the 
| reſt under this general Head; That a Prince 
ſhould endeavour (as I hinted before) to avoid 
ſuch things as may render him odious or 
contemptible; and that while he ſucceeds in 
this, he acts his Part well, and will find 
himſelf in no Danger from the Imputation 
of any other Vices. TE 
Nothing makes a Prince more odious, as 
I faid above, than uſurping the Properties, 
and debauching the Wives, of his Subjects, 
which are two things he ought carefully to 


ayoid ; 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Fondneſs for Syſtem is not a Folly peculiar to . 
Philoſophers, but grown common to them and 
Politicians. Our Author is as much infected with 
it as any Writer whatever: He would prove, that a 
Prince ought to be wicked and knaviſh; theſe in- 
deed are the ſacramental Words of his Religion. 


Machiavel 
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avoid; for as long as a whole People are un- 


moleſted in their Poſſeſſions, and unpreju- 
diced in their Honour, they live contented; 
and their Prince has nothing to ſtruggle with 
but the Ambition of a few. particular Per- 
ſons, which may be curbed many Ways, and 
with great Eaſe. 1 

A Prince is contemptible, who is counted 
inconſtant, light, effeminate, puſillanimous 
or irreſolutea; and theſe are Faults which 
he ought to avoid as ſo many Rocks; en- 
deavouring in all his Actions to ſhew a Great- 
neſs of Mind, Courage, Gravity and Forti- 


. . tude, to make all his Determinations in the 


private Affairs of his Subjects irrevocable, 
and to keep up ſuch a Reputation among 
them, that they may never think of deluding 
him, or diverting him from his Purpoſe. 
There 
Machiavel has all the Wickedneſs of thoſe Mon- 


ſters whom Hercules overthrew; but has not 
their Strength; ſo there is no need of the Club of 
Hercules to demoliſh him. What can be more 
ſimple, more natural, and more ſuitable to Ta 

| than 


a Vitellium ſubitis offenſis, © Man who was apt to be 
aut intempeſtivis blanditiis, © ſuddenly changed by every 
mutabilem contemnebant,me- © Guſt of Paſhon, or by 
tuebantque. Tacit. Hiſt. 2. © any wild Strain of Flat- 
“ They deſpiſed Vitellius, © tery.” 
© and dreaded him, as a 
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There is no Prince who has this Reputa- 
tion but is in great Eſteem; and in this Caſe, it 
will not be an eaſy Matter for any of his Sub- 
jects to conſpire againſt him, nor for any of his 
Neighbours to invade him, as. having a Cha- 
rater of great Worth, and of being reſpected 
by his People. For a Prince ſhould always 
have two Objects of his Fear; the one at 
Home, with regard to his own Subjects; and 
the other Abroad, with regard to his power- . 
ful Neighbours. Againſt the latter he de- 
fends himſelf by good Arms, and good 
Allies: As he will always have good Al- 
lies when he is well armed, ſo when he is 


In no Danger from Abroad, he will always 


be ſafe at Home, unleſs Affairs have been 


already perplexed by ſome former Conſpi- 


racy. When he is threatened with any 
Invaſion, if he is provided in the Manner I 


men- 


than Juſtice and Goodneſs? If this Poſition is true, 
MachiavePs Politicks muſt neceſſarily be falſe; 
and it is ſo evident, that we need not go 
about to prove it. For if he maintains, that a 
Prince eſtabliſhed in the Throne ought to be cruel, 
knaviſh, perfidious, and ſo forth; he endeavours 
to make him wicked merely to undo him. And if 
he recommends all thoſe Vices to a Prince who 


. obtains 


7 
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mentioned before, and is not wanting to 
himſelf, he will never fail to baffle the | 
Attacks of his Enemies; as I have already | 
ſhewn was the Caſe of Nabis Tyrant of 
Sparta. | wo F455 £18 chm 
When Things are quiet Abroad, what the 
Prince has to fear, is ſome ſecret Conſpiracy 
at Home; and he ſufficiently provides againſt 
this, by not rendering himſelf odious or con- 
temptible, and by making his Subjects always 
ſatisfied with his Government; the Neceſſity 
of all which I have ſhewn before at large. 
One of the beſt Remedies a Prince can uſe 
againſt Conſpiracies, is not to be hated or 
deſpiſed by the Body of the People; for no 
Man plots, but when he thinks to gratify the 
People by the Death of the Sovereign; 
whereas 
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obtains his Crown by Uſurpation, he gives him 
fuch Advice as would ſet all Princes and States 
againſt him. For how is it poſſible, that a private 
Man ſhould uſurp a Sovereignty, but either by de- 
throning the lawful Prince, or by aſſuming the ſu- 

reme Authority of a Republick? Certainly this 
is not a Practice which the Princes of Europe will 
encourage or approve. Had Machiavel publiſhed 
a Collection of Rules and Examples for the In- 
ſtruction of Highwaymen, he would not have 
written a worſe Book than this. 
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MAXCHIAVELs PRINCE. 209 
Whereas his believing that it would offend 
them, deters him from any ſuch Enterprize: 
And in all Conſpiracies there ate infinite 
Difficulties. We find by Experience, that 
many have been ſet on foot, but that very 
few have ſucceeded ; for no Man can con- 
ſpire alone, nor can he chuſe a Confederate 
but out of thoſe whom he thinks diſcon- 
tented : And you no ſooner diſcover your 
Thoughts to a Malecontent, but you give 
him an Opportunity of coming into Fayour, 
and the Proſpect of any Gratification by re- 
vealing your Secret b: So that, as the Profit 

; is 


I muſt however take Notice of ſome of the falſe 
Reaſonings in the Chapter before us. Machiavel 
pretends, that a Prince renders himſelf odious, 
when he unjuſtly ſeizes the Properties of his Sub- 
Jes, and makes Attempts upon the Modeſty of 
their Wives. Certainly a ſelfiſh, unjuſt, violent, 
and cruel Prince, cannot fail to be hated by his 
Subjects; but it is not ſo with reſpect to Gallantry, 

Julius 


b There is a remarkable 
Inſtance of this in Tacitus. 
"= Proculus had been 
employed by Nero in aſſaſſi- 
nating his Mother Agrip- 
pina; but not meeting with 
that Preferment afterwards, 


| Which he thought fo great a 


Service had merited, he diſ- 
covered his Diſcontentment 
and made grievous Com- 
plaints to Epicharis, a Wo- 
_ who was _— — 

iracy againſt theEmperor's 
Life: and to her he declared 


- ſettled Reſolution of 


taking 
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is certain on one ſide, and extremely hazard- 
ous and precarious on the other, he muſt 
either be a rare Friend to you, or an implaca- 


ble Enemy to the Prince, if he does not be- 


tray you e. In ſhort, on the fide of the Con- 
ſpirators there is nothing but Fear, Jealouſy, 
and the Dread of Puniſhment; which intirely 

| diſ- 


Julius Cæſar, whom they ſtyled at Rome the Huſ- 
band of all their Wives, and the Wife of all their 
Husbands ; Lewis XIV. who was a great Lover 
of Women ; the late Auguſtus, King of Poland, 
who enjoyed them in common with all his Sub- 
jects ; none of theſe Princes were hated on account 


of their Amours. And if Cæſar was affaſſinated 5 


taking Vengeance the firſt 
Opportunity. This encou- 
taged Epicharis to let him 
into her Secret; which he 
had no ſooner learned, but 
he went and betrayed it to 
Nero. Erat Chiliarchus in 
ea claſſe Voluſius Proculus, 
occidende matri Neronis in- 
ter miniſtros, non ex magni- 
tudine ſceleris provectus, ut 
rebatur. Is mulieri——dum 
merita erga Neronem ſua, & 
quam in irritum cecidiſſent, 
aperit, adjicitque queſtus, G- 


deſtinationem vindictæ, ſi fa- 


cultas oriretur, ſpem dedit 
poſſe impelli. Ergo Epicha- 
#is omnia ſcelera principis or- 


if 


ditur; —accingeret modd, 
navaret operam, & militum 
acerrimos duceret in partes, 
ac digna pretia expectaret.— 
Proculus ea que audivit ad 
Neronem detulit. Ann. 15. 
The Man to whom you truſt 
your Secret, becomes Maſter 
of your Liberty, ſays M. de 
Roc hefaucault, in his Me- 
moirs. 

© The Affection which 
your Accomplice bears you 
muſt needs be very great, if 
the Danger to which he ex- 
poſes himſelf by the Conſpi- 
racy, does not appear much 


eater ; s Machiavel, 
Aap. VI. erke Biſcoute. 
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diſhearten them à: But on the fide of the 
Prince, there is the Majeſty of Government, 
the Laws, the Aſſiſtance of his Allies and 
State; 


if Rome, for its Liberty, plunged ſo many Dag- 
gars in his Breaſt, it was becauſe Cæſar was an 
Uſurper, not becauſe he was a Man of Gallantry. 
It may be objected, perhaps, in favour of our 
Author, that the Kings of Rome were expelled for 
the Attempt upon the Modeſty of Lucretia. I 
anſwer, that it was not the Love which young 
Tarquin made to Lucretia, but the violent Manner 
in which he made it, that raiſed the Inſurrection 


at Rome ; and as this Outrage revived in 


Tacitus, in the 15th 
Book of his Annals, points 
out all the Cauſes that may 
render a — abor- 
tive. 1. The Hopes of Im- 
punity, which is always an 

nemy to great Attempts. 
Impunitatis cupido, magnis 
ſemper conatibus adverſa, and 
promiſſa impunitas. 2. Hope 
and Fear. Spes atque metus. z. 
Dilatorineſs. Accendere con- 
juratos, lentitudinis eorum 
perteſa. 4, The Fear of 
being betrayed. Metus pro- 
ditionis. 5. Jealouſy; for 
he obſerves, that Piſo re- 
fuſed to kill Nero in his 
Country-houſe, whither 
Nero often reſorted, for fear 


that Silanus ſhould ſucceed 


the Me- 
mory 


him, or that the Conſul Veſ- 
tinus ſhould re-eſtabliſh Li- 
berty and the Common- 
wealth, or elſe make an 
Emperor of his own. 6. 
Proditio. Treachery itſelf, 
which often happens the 
very Day before the Con- 
{piracy ſhould be executed, 
pridie inſidiarum. 7. Præ- 
mia perfidie, immenſa * 
nia G potentia. The Hopes 
of Recompence, as alſo the 
Fear of being prevented by 
ſome other of the Conſpi- 
rators. Mul tos ee qui 
eadem viderint; nihil profu- 
turum unius ſilentium; at 
fræmia penes unum fore, qui 
judicio preveniſſet. There 
is, beſides, Go ſort of 
2 T 


eachery, 
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State e; which defend him ſo effectually, that 


if the Affection of the People i is added, it is 


impoſlible any Man ſhould be raſh enough 
to conſpire againſt him: For if, in moſt 


Caſes, the Conſpirator has Reaſon to be 


afraid only before the Execution of his De. 
5 * fig I, 


mory of the People, the other Violendes com- 


mitted by the Tarquins, they took that Opportu- 


nity of avenging themſelves, and vindicating their 


Liberty : After all, the Adventure of Lucretia | is 
perhaps a mere Romance. | 


I am far from ſaying this by way of Excuſe 


for the Gallantry of Princes, which may be mo- 
rally 


Treachery, that of the Mien that ſome of the Conſpira- 
and Countenance, which tors have already betrayed all, 
often betray the inmoſt and that it is in vain to be 
Thoughts: of the Conſpira- longer filent. Cuncta jam 
tor. I 1 meaſtus, & magnæ patefacta credens, nec ullum 


cogitationis manifeſtus erat. 
8. Imprudence; for Exam- 
Ple, the making Preparations 
for the Conſpiracy, in the 
Preſence of Servants, as or- 
dering them to whet a Poni- 
ard, or 75 wag br Pugionem 
aſperari ſaxo, & in mucro- 
aſt ardeſcere juſſit 5 which 
gives. them ſome Suſpicion 
of your Deſigns; arreptis 
ſuſpicionibus de conſequenti- 
- bus. 9. The Sight of 1 
tures. Tormentorum 4 
Gus ac mine. 10. The Fear 


ſlentii emolumentum, edidit 


ceateros, To all this we may 
add Chance, which often 
prevails in thofe Caſes. Thus 
the Earl of Leiceſter failed in 


his Enterprize upon Leyden; 


for one of the Conlpirators 


being ſeized for Debt, moſt 


of the reſt ran away, be- 
lieving that {ome of "their 
Number had betrayed them. 
© Illum- qitidem, ſays Ger- 
manicus to the ons that 
mutinied againſt Tiberius, ſua 
majeſtas, imperium Roma- 
num, 
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fign, in this Caſe, he ought tobe as much 
afraid after it, as having offended the 


whole People, and therefore left himſelf no 
Refuge. 


Many Examples of this might be Adds ; 
but 1 ſhall content myſelf with one, which 
happened in the Memory of our Fathers, 


Hannibal Bentivoglio, Grandfather of the 


preſent Hannibal, was Prince of Bologna, 
and aſſaſſinated by the Canneſe hi f, who had 
conſpired againſt him; nor was there any of 
of the Family left, except his Son 7ohn, who 


* % 
Was 
63357 


rally bad; 1 only touch upon it to fhew 15 Gal- 
lantry does not make a Prince odious. The 
Amours of a good King are always deemed a 
pardonable Weakneſs, if they are not attended 
with Injuſtice and Violence. Make Love like 
Lewis XIV. or Charles II. King of England, or 


Augiſtus, King of Poland, and vou will be re- 


ſpetted and careſſed : But beware of imitating the 
Amours of a Nero or a David. 


P 3 The 


num, cæteri exercitus defen- 
dent. © Tiberius will be de- 
« fended by the Mijeſty of 
< hisCharacter,by the Roman 
Empire, and by the other 
& Armies.” He had told 
them æ little before, that Iraly 
and Gaul were faithful to 77- 
perius, and that all the reſt of 


* 


the Empire was in a State of 
Tranquillity. Traliæ conſen- 
ſum, Galliarum fidem extol- 


lit, wil uſquam turbidum aus 


diſcors. Ann. I. 

© A Family that rivalled 
the Bentivoglio 5 inthe Year, 
— 
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was then an Infants, No ſooner was the 
Murder committed, but the People roſe up 
in Arms, and flew all the Canneſchi. Now 
this proceeded only from the Affection which 
the People of Bologna had at that time for the 
Houſe of Bentivoglio: And it was ſo great, 
that after Hannibals Death, being informed 
there was a natural Son of the Family at Flo- 
rence h, whotill that time had paſſed forthe Son 


of a Smith, they ſent for him, conducting him 
| ho- 


The following, methinks, is a downright Con- 
tradiction. Machiavel would have his Prince gain 
the Affection of his Subjects, in order to prevent 
Conſpiracies; and in the XVIIth Chapter he ſays, 
that a Prince ought eſpecially to endeavour to make 
himſelf feared, becauſe he can more rely upon Fear, 
which is in his own Power, than upon Affection, 
which is in the Option of others. Which of the 
two is our Author's real Opinion? He ſpeaks the 
Language of an Oracle, and may be interpreted 


* In Book VI. of his H'= one Agnolo da Caſteſe. 
ſtory of Florence, he ſaye, Machiavel, ibid. Where he 
That John was then fix adds, that Santis Conduct 
Years of Age. was fo prudent, that whereas 
* He was the natural his Predeceſſors had all been 
Son of Hercules Bentivoglio, killed by their Enemies, Santi 
Hannibals firſt Couſin, and lived in great Peace and 
Was called Santi; he paſſed ' Reputation, and died la- 
at Florence for the Son of mented. © © 


* 
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honourably to the City, and inveſted him 
with the Government, which he continued 
to poſſeſs till Hannibals Son came of Age. 
From whence I conclude, that a Prince 
has but little Occaſion to be afraid of Con- 
ſpiracies, if the People are his Friends; but 
there is no Man nor Thing which he ought 
not to fear, when the People are his Ene- 
mies. Indeed it has been the conſtant Buſi- 
neſs of all wiſe Princes, and of all well- mo- 
delled States, to content the People, and not 
to drive the Nobles to Deſpair; and this is 
one of the moſt eſſential Duties of a Prince. 
Among the beſt- modelled States in our 
Times, the Kingdom of France is one i, 
which 


both ways; but this, by-the-bye, is the Language 
of Knaves. 

I muſt obſerve in general, upon this Occa- 
ſion, that Conſpiracies and Aſſaſſinations are now 
grown rare, and that Princes are ſafe in this 
reſpect. Thoſe Crimes are worn away, and no 
longer in Faſhion 3 and the Reaſons which Ma- 
chiavel alledges are good. There is nothing, at 
moſt, but the Enthuſiaſm of Prieſts, which can 
occaſion ſuch horrible Villainies. Among the 
judicious Obſervations which Macbiavel makes 


P 4 upon 


1 That Kingdom, ſays more ſubje& to the Laws, 
Machiavel, Chap. I. Book than any other we know of. 
III. of his Di courſes, is 
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which has a great many excellent lnſtitutions, 
both with regard to the Liberty of the Peo- 
ple, and the Security of the Sovereign: The 
moſt conſiderable of theſe is the Parlia- 
ment k, and the Authority with which it is 
5A For he who modelled that State, 
was ſenſible, on the one hand, of the Ambi- 
tion and Arrogance of the Nobles, and there- 
fore judged it neceſſary to bridle them: On 
the other hand, he knew how much they 
were feared, and for that Reaſon hated, by 
the Commons; and was therefore deſirous to 


pro- 
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upon Conſpiracies, there is one, remarkably good 
in itſelf, but grows bad by coming from his Pen. 
A Conſpirator, ſays he, is diſturbed by the Ap- 
prehenſion of Puniſhment, whereas the King is ſup- » 
ported by the Majeſty of Government, and by the 
Authority of the Laws. Methinks it ill becomes 
our political Author to talk of Laws; he who 
breathes nothing but Intereſt, Cruelty, Tyranny, 
and Uſurpation. Machiave! acts like the Pro- 
7 teſtants, who make uſe of the Arguments of Un- 
| believers, to refute the Tranſubſtantiation of the 
Church of Rome; and of the Arguments which 
the Catholicks produce for Tranſubitantiation, to 
bann * 
Ma- 


* He ſpeaks only of the and which, he obſerves, i is 
Parliament of Paris, which the inv iolable Executor of 
gives RO to _ the reſt, the Laws. I * 
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| them: But as he intended, that neither 
of theſe ſhould be the Affair of the King 
Aone, leſt the King ſhould at any time be 
obliged to offend cither the Nobles, by fa- 
-vouring the Commons, or the Commons, 
by encouraging the Nobles; he inſtituted a 
third Judge, who, without caſting any 
Odium upon the King, might both curb the 


Nobility and protect the Pcople. Nor could 


any Inſtitution be more prudent or more bene- 
ficial, or attended with more Security, both to 
the Sovereign and the State. Here we may 
make another Remark, that Princes ought to 
dclegate invidious Affairs to their Miniſters, 
and reſerye to themſelves the Diſtribution of 

all 


Machiavel very juſtly adviſes a Prince to make 
himſelf: loved, both by the Grandees and People, 
to throw upon others what might procure him-the 
Hatred of either of theſe States, and for this pur- 
poſe to appoint Magiſtrates, who may judge of 
ſuch Differences as ariſe between them. He 
alledges ghe Government of France as an Exam- 
ple. Is it not ſtrange that ſo keen an Advocate 
for deſpotick Power and Uſufpation, ſhould ap- 
prove of the Authority which was formerly veſted 

the Parliaments of France? For my own part, 
f there was any Conſtitution, which for its Wiſ- 
dom ſhould be propoſed as a Model, methinks 
it is that of England; where the Parliament i is 12 
} 44 M Mr Ka, . I „ 2 
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all Favours l. To conclude, a Prince ought 
ſo to regard and value his Nobility, as not to 
render himſelf odious to his People. | 
|! To many, perhaps, who conſider the Miſ. 
Wii fortunes that befel ſeveral of the Roman Em- 
| perors, it may appeat that their Lives diſprove 
| the Opinion I have advanced: For even of 
i141 ſuch Emperors who poſſeſſed great Qualities, 
9; and always ated with great Wiſdom, ſome 
[| x were depoſed; and ſome murdered by Con- 
ſpiracies. In order to anſwer this Objection, 
I ſhall examine the Characters and Conduct 
of ſome of thoſe Emperors, ſhew the Rea- 
ſons 


[414 Arbiter between the King and the People, and 
1 the King has every Power to do Good, without 


}! 4 * any to do III. 
14 Macbiavel enters next into a large Diſcuſſion 
Ti upon. the Lives of the Reman Emperors, from 


Marcus Aurelius, down to the two Gordians, He 
aſcribes the many Revolutions that happened in 
it, to the Venality of the Empire; but this is not 
the only Cauſe of them. Caligula, Claudius, Nero, 
Galba, Otbo, Vitellius, were all murdered, though 
they did not buy Rome, like Didius Julianus. 
Yenality was indeed an additional Motive for 

| N Allal- 


1 This is agreeable to what niſhments, and to beſtow all 
Xenophon fays, that a Prince the Rewards and Favours 
ought to delegate to others himſelf. 2 
the Care of inflicting Pu- 
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ſons of their Miſcarriage and Ruin, which 
will not appear different from the Reaſons I 
have before alledged, and make ſome Re- 
marks, by the way, upon the Hiſtory of thoſe 
Times. I ſhall confine myſelf, in this In- 
quiry, to the Emperors between Marcus the 
Philoſopher, and Maximinus; and theſe are 
Marcus, his Son Commodus, Pertinax, Ju- 
lian, Severus, Antoninus, his Son Cara- 
calla, Macrinus, Heliogabalus, Alexander, 
and Maximinus. | 

It is firſt to be obſerved, that whereas 
other Princes had nothing to ſtruggle with 
but the Ambition of the Grandees, and the 
Inſolence of the People; the Roman Em- 
perors had a third Difficulty to ſurmount, 
which was the Cruelty and Avarice of the 
Soldiers: And this occaſioned the Ruin of 


many 


aſſaſſinating thoſe Emperors ; but he true Cauſe of 
ſo many Revolutions, was the Form of the Go- 
vernment. The Pretorian Guards were in thoſe 
Days what the Mamelucks have been ſince in 
Egypt, the Faniſaries in Turkey, and the Strelits in 
Ruſſia, Conſtantine, with great Abilitv, caſhiered 
the Pretorian Bands ; but at length new Misfortunes 
which befel that Empire, expoſed the Emperors 
to be aſſaſſinated or poiſoned, I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the bad Emperors were generally cut _ by 

on -4'2 ApOifin' 1c Sn 
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220 EXAMINATION of _ 

many of thoſe Princes; for the Task is ex- 
tremely difficult to content both the Sol- 
diery and the People; becauſe the People 
prefer Peace, and therefore a Prince of a 
mild and peaceable Diſpoſition; whereas 
the Soldiers love one of a martial Turn, one 
who is inſolent, cruel, and rapacious m. And 
theſe were the Qualities which the Raman 
Army had a mind the Prince ſhould exert 
violent Deaths; but Theodoſius died a natural 


Death, and Juſtinian reigned in Proſperity four 
and twenty Years. Now this is what I inſiſt 


upon, there is ſcarce any wicked Prince who is long 


 Fonis, ac deſiderium prioris li- 


ſucceſsful ; nor did Auguſtus reign 
became virtuous. The T UC- 
ceſſor of the divine Marcus Aurelius, was put * 
's 2 a ! ; 8 *. D f 


be Erant quos memoria Ne- 


eentie accendebat. Hiſt. 1. 
& Some were tranſported 
ec with a Fondneſs for the 
ee Memory of Nero, and 
«< with a Paſſion for recall- 
& ing the Licentiouſneſs 
* which under him they had 
& enjoyed.“ Neque exerci- 
ius, aut legatos ac duces, 
magna ex parte luxis, ege- 
atis, ſcelerum ſibi conſcios, 
viſi pollutum ohſtrictumque 
e en poſe 


in Peace till he 
yrant Commodus, the Suc- 


7 
ſuros. Hiſt. 2. © cannot 
« imagine that the Armies, 
© or the Lieut:nant-Gene- 
ct nerals and Leaders, Men, 
* for the moſt part, wallow- 
« ing in Prodigality, preſſed 
© by Indigence, and under 
© the Guilt and Horrors of 
«© Enormities black and ma- 
c nifold, would have. ſuf- 
« fered any Prince to reign 
x ems * one 
ut with Cr. 
4 = under Obligations 90 


: 


, ©. them for their wicked 


MACcHAVEL'S PRINCE. 111 
againſt the People, that theit Pay might be 
the more increaſed, and their Avarice and 
Cruelty glutted. Whence it happened, that 
thoſe Emperors who had not Credit or Art 
enough to keep both theſe Parties in Ordet, 
always miſcarried : Moſt of them, and eſpe- 

_ cially ſuch as had riſen from a private For- 
Death, notwithſtanding the great Veneration which 
was had for his Father's Memory. Caracalla was 
not able to maintain his Authority becauſe of his 
Cruelty. Alexander Severus was killed by the 
Treaſon of that Maximinus the Thracian, who 
paſſed for a Giant; and the ſame Maximinus, 
| having 


g 
f 
7 
1 


4 Services done him.” One 


annis a Nerone aſſuefactot, 
of the Cauſes why Galba loſt 


ut haud minus vitia Princi- 
both the Empire and his pum amarent, quam olim 


Life, was a Saying of his, virtutes venerabantur. Hiſt. 
That he had choſen his Sol- 1. 
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«© That Severity of Ga- 


ders, and not bought them : 
Legi 2 ſe militem, non emi. 
Hiſt. 1. Another was, that 
he had uſed too much Seve- 
rity towards thoſe who were 

iluſed to the antient Diſci- 
pline, and accuſtomed by 


« ba, a Quality fo admired 
* of old, and by the antient 
« Armies ever diſtinguiſhed 
c with Applauſe, was very 
" 8 to a flothful Sol- 
© diery, who ſcorned the 
« primitive Diſcipline, and 


Nero to Licentiouſneſs. No- 
cuit antiquus rigor, & nimia 
ſeveritas, cui jam pares non 
ſumus. Andelſewhere, Lau- 
data olim &. militari fama 
celebrata ſe veritas ejus, an- 
grbat coaſpernantes veterem 
Aſciplinam, atque ita XIV 


«- for fourtèeen Years were 
ec ſo much habituated to the 
© baſe Reign of Nera, that 
c at this Time they no lels 
© admired the Vileneſs aud 
«© Vices of their Princes, 
c than of old they had adored 
© their Virtues.” 
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3422 "EXAMINATION of © 
tune, perceiving the Difficulty of managing 
theſe two different Tempers, applied them- 
ſelves only to content the Army, and 
made but little account of the Injuties they 
did to the People. Such a Conduct, indeed. 

was very neceſlary ; ; for if a Prince cianor | 
help being odious to ſome particular Perſons, 
he ſhould make it his chief Endeavour, in 
the firſt place, to avoid the Hatred of the 
whole Body of his Subjects; and when that 
is impraQticable, to avoid the Hatred of the 


| Rronger Party. 


"Accordingly thoſe Emperors who had 
need of extraordinary Support, as being new 
Princes, courted rather the Soldiers than the 
People; nevertheleſs this Conduct proved 
beneficial or hurtful, juſt as they knew how 
to keep up their Reputation with the Army. 
For theſe Reaſons it happened, that Marcus 
Aurelius, Pertinax, and Alexander, who 

| were 


having exaſperated the whole Empire by his Bar- 
barities, was aſſaſſinated in his turn. Macbiavel 
pretends, that this Emperor was deſtroyed becauſe 
of the Contempt in which he was held for his. 
obſcure Birth. But this is a Miſtake : A Man, - 
who by his Courage and Ability raiſes himſelf to 


an Empire, has no longer any Parents: His Sub- 


veel 


© 
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were all mild and good Princes, Lovers of 
uſtice, Enemies of Cruelty, humane and 


neficent, came all to an untimely Death; 


except Marcus, who lived and died extreme- 
ly honoured : And the Reaſon was, that 


Marcus ſucceeded in the Empire by Inherit- 


ance, without having any Obligation for it 
either to the Army or the People: Beſides, 


as he poſſeſſed many Virtues that gained him 


Eſteem and Veneration, he was able, during 
his whole Reign, to keep both theſe Parties 
within their proper Bounds, without being 


either hated or deſpiſed. Pertinax, on the 
contrary, was created Emperor againſt the 
Will of the Soldiers; and theſe being 
accuſtomed to a licentious and diſſolute 
Life under Commodus, could never endure 
that Regularity and Virtue, ro which Perti- 


nax endeavoured to bring them back: And 


therefore this Prince having incurred their 
Hatred, and fallen beſides into Contempt, 
on 


jects conſider his Power and Dignity, rather than 
his Extraction. Pupian was the Son of a Coun- 
try Farrier, Probus of a Gardener, Diocleſian of 
a Slave, Valentinian of a Rope-maker, and yet 
they were all reſpected. Sforza, who con- 


quered Milan, was 2 ——— Crom 


well, 
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on account of his great Age n, was cut off 


of 


in the yery Beginning of his Reign *. 


Old Age 1 le 
contemptible. Ipſa ætas 
Galbe & irriſui & faſtidio 
erat aſſuetis juvente Nero- 
nis. Hiſt. 1. © To thoſe 
«© who were accuſtomed to 
© behold the Youth and gay 
© Perſon of Nero, even the 
Age of Galba was matter 
© of Deriſion and Hate.“ 
Either -becauſe old Men are 
lefs enterpriſing ; reputante 
Tiberio extremam ætatem. 
Ann. 6. Or becauſe their 
Enemies think they are not 
able to defend themſelves. 
Artabanus ſenectutem Ti- 
berii ut inermem deſpiciens. 
Ann. 6. Or becaule it is 
thought they begin to dote; 


fluxam ſenio mentem ob- 
jectando. Ibid. Beſides, old 
Age is often the Cauſe of 


their ſuffering themſelves to 


de governed by others. In- 
validum ſenem, T. Vinius G- 


Cornelius Laco, odio flagi- 


tiorum oneratum, contemptu 
inertiæ deſtruebant. Hiſt. 1. 
Iitus Vinius and Cornelius 
& Laco, Galba's wofthleſs 
ce and wicked Miniſters, de- 
« rived upon him the 
« Weight and Infamy of all 
© their own numberleſs 
cc Crimes, brought Scorn 
< upon the Impotency of 
& the Adminiſtration, and 


Here 


ce involved their Prince, al- 
© ready enfeebled with Age, 
ce in utter Ruin.“ Add, ti 

thoſe who enter upon the 
Miniſtry towards the End 


of the 1 make 


haſte to enrich themſelves by 
plundering all manner of 
ways. Offerebant venalia 
cuncta præpotentes liberti : 
ſervorum manus ſubitis a vi- 
de, & tanquam apud ſenem 
feſtinantes. Galba's Freed- 
i men, indulged in immo- 
© derate Power, expoſed to 
* common Sale all the Ho- 
© nours and Emoluments of 
© the State: His Bondmen 
© too were greedy to make 
© Advantage of their pre- 
< ſenc Sunſhine, and eager 
© to convert into h 

«© Gains the ſhort Reign of 
« an antient Maſter.” And 
ſo much the rather, becaut 
a declining Sovereign is but 
little feared. Cùm apud in- 
firmum & credulum minore 
metu, & majore pr emio pec- 
caretur. Hiſt. 1, © Under 
© Prince ſo feeble and Cre- 
% dulous, the Iniquities of 
ce his Miniſters were attend- 
cc ed with the ſmaller Peril, 
ce and with the greater 
“ Gains.” 


n dhe third Month... 
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Here it muſt be obſerved, that Hatred is 
procured as well by good Actions as bad; 
and therefore, as I ſaid before, a Prince who 
would maintain his Dominions, is often 
forced not to be good. For when that 
Party, whoſe Support you find neceſſary, 
whether it is the People, or the Army, or 
the Grandees, is grown corrupt and vicious, 
you are not at Liberty to be good; you muſt 
needs gratify their Humour; and in this Caſe 
good Actions would be prejudicial and per- 
nicious. 

But let us come to Alexander, of whom, 


among other Encomiums which have been 


given him, it is related, that during the four- 
teen 


well, who ſubjected England, and made all Europe 
tremble, was the Son of a Country Gentleman. 
The great Mabomet, Founder of the moſt flouriſh- 


ing Religion in the Univerſe, was bred up a 


Merchant; Samon, the firſt King of Sclavonia, 
was a French Merchant; the famous Piaſt, whoſe 
Name is ſtill revered in Poland, was elected King, 

Q while 


* His Eaſineſs of Acceſs, Part of hisManners, good or 


his 2 Courteſy, (ſays 
Tacitus 

Virtues unknown to the 
Parthians, and by them re- 
puted ſo many Vices; every 


Venones) were 


bad, was equally ſubject to 


Hatred, becauſe foreign from 
their own. Et quia moribus 
ipſorum aliena, perinde odium 


pravis & honeſtis. Ann. 2. 
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126 EXAMINATION of '/ 
teen Years of his Reign, he governed with 
ſo much Equity and Goodneſs, that no Man 
- was ever put to Death without a fair Trial. 
Nevertheleſs, as he paſſed for effeminate, and 
for being uhder the Management of his Mo- 
ther, he quickly fell into Contempt, and the 
Army conſpired againſt him, and murdered 
him *. On the other hand, Commodus, 
Severus, Antoninus, Caracalla, and Maxi- 
minus, were extremely cruel and rapacious; 
and, to ſatisfy the Soldiers, committed all 
manner of Injuſtices and Outrages againſt the 
People. Theſe Emperors however came all 
to an untimely Death, except Severus, whoſe 
Reign was proſperous and happy: For Se- 
verus was a Prince of ſo great Courage and 
Magnanimity, that notwithſtanding he grie- 
vouſly oppreſſed the People, yet both the 
People and the Army ſo admired him for his 


great 


while he ſtill wore wooden Shoes; and he lived 
many Years in great Reſpect. How many Ge- 
nerals, how many Miniſters of State and Chan- 
cellors, have we ſeen of the loweſt Extraction? 
Europe is full of ſuch Inſtances, and is the hap- 
Pier for it ; theſe being the Rewards of —_ 
[Eos ==. eee 


With his Mother at Moyenne. 
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great Qualities, that the former were, in 
ſome meaſure, ſtunned and amazed, and the 
latter always obedient and ſubmiſſive. As 
the Actions of this Emperor, conſidered as 
a new Prince, were very remarkable, I 
ſhall briefly ſhew how well he knew to put 
on both the Fox and the Lion; two Ani- 
mals whoſe Natures, as I ſaid before, it is 

neceſlary for every Prince to imitate. 
Severus, knowing the Slothfulneſs and 
Effeminacy of the Emperor Julian, per- 
ſuaded the Army under his Command in 
Sclavonia, to go to Rome, and revenge the 
Death of Pertinax, who had been mur- 
dered 


and Incitements to it. I ſay not this with a View 
to ſhew anyDiſreſpect for the Blood of the Vitikins, 
the Charlemaigns, or the Ottomans : I ought on the 
contrary, for more Reaſons than one, to love the 

Blood of Heroes; but I love Merit ſtill more. 
It muſt not here be omitted, that Macbiavel 
is greatly miſtaken in believing, that in the Time 
of Severus, an Emperor needed only to preſerve the 
Good-will of the Soldiery in order to maintain his 
Power: This is what the Hiſtory of the Emperors 
contradicts. The more thoſe indiſciplinable Pre- 
torian Bands were courted, the more they felt their 
own Strength and Importance; and it was equally 
dangerous to flatter and to check them, The 
Q 2 Sol- 
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dered by the Pretarian Guards Under this 
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Colour, without ſhewing any Ambition for 
the Empire, he marched his Army directly 
to Name, and was in Ataly before his De- 
parture was known. Being arrived at Rome, 
the Senate, through Fear, elected him Em- 


perot, and Julian was put to Death. After 
this proſperous Beginning, he had but two 


Difficulties to remove, in order to make 


himſelf Maſter of the whole Empire; one 


was in Aſia, where Peſcennius Niger, Ge- 


neral of the Aſiatick Army, had taken 


the 


Soldiery at preſent are but little to be feared, as 


they are all divided into ſmall Bodies, which keep 


a Watch upon each other; as the Sovereign has 


the Diſpoſal. of all Preferments; and as the Exe- 
cution of the Laws is better ſecured. The Reaſon 
why the Turkiſb Emperors are fo liable to be 
ſtrangled, is, becauſe they have not made uſe of 


m_ Political Inſtitution: For the Turks are the 
9 Slaves 


; » Seele, cuius ultor eſt, tum ad 1 in 8 


ri uis e it. Hiſt. 1. EE Ibid. , Vitellius 


rder of a Prince © commanded Search to be 
© jg Orin which his Suc- © made for the 2 
4 ceſſor, whoever he be, is © of Calla and Piſo, and 
cc ſure to e * « of them to be 
. e late * Sword; not ons 
wore. tradita e Tenderneſßß or Re 5 
Frincipi us ee eee * FI 1 out 
| «644 mn] : 2 l 
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the Title of Emperor; the other in the 
Weſt a, here Claudius Albinus likewiſe 
ſet up for Emperor. Thinking it dangerous 
to declare againſt both theſe Competitots at 
once, he reſolved to attack Niger, and to 

couzen Albinus : He wrote therefore to 
Albinus, that being choſen Emperor by the 
Senate, he Was willing to ſhare that Dig: 
nity with him; accordingly he gave him the 
Title of Emperor, and with the Conſent of 


the Senate admitted him his Collegue. All 


Slaves of the Sultan, and the Sultan of his Janiſ- 
ſaries. In Chriſtendom a Prince muſt treat equally 
well all the different Orders of Men over whom he 
reigns, and avoid making any Diſtinctions, which 
would never fail to raiſe Jealouſies fatal to his In- 


tereſt. . e 
23 The 


* licy common and tradi- concerned in the Murder of 
ce tional among Princes, and Galba and Piſo to be ſlain; 
cc which is a ſort of Security ſo Domitian put to Death 


& againſt ſuch Traitors, du- 
ring their own Reigns, and 
& 1 Precedent of Vengeance 
ce left by them to their Suc- 
« ceflors.” Claudius put to 
Death Chereas and Lupus, 
who had killed Caligula; 
though that Murder was the 
Occaſion of his being made 
ror. As Vitellius or- 


red all thoſe who had been 


Epaphroditus for helping 
Nero to kill himſelf; though 
Nero had been condemned 
by a Decree of the Senate. 
Ferdinand, Great Duke of 
Tuſcany, put to Death Bi- 
anca Capella, his Siſter- in · 
law, who bad poiſoned the 
Grand Duke Francis, ber 
In Praxce, 
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Aurelius would be beneficial. But how is it pol 
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this was accepted by Albinus, and taken in 
good Earneſt. But after Severus had over- 
come and ſlain Niger, and ſettled the Affairs 
of the Eaſt, being returned to Rome, he 
complained in the Senate of Albinus, as of 
a Perſon upon whom he had laid great Obli- 
gations, and who notwithſtanding had en- 
deayoured treacherouſly to murder him ; 
and told them, that ohe was obliged to go 
and puniſh his Ingratitude. Whereupon 
Severus marched into France, deprived- Al- 
binus of his Authority, Ny put him to 
Death. 
If therefore we ſtrictly examine the Con- 
duct of Severus, we ſhall find that he had 
in him the Ferocity of the Lion, and the 
Craftineſs of the Fox; and that he was feared 
and reſpected by his People, without being : 
odious to his Army: Nor will it be thought 
ſurpriſing, that this Prince, who from a pri- 
vate Fortune raiſed himſelf to ſo vaſt an Em- 


pire, was able to preſerve it; for his great 
Re- 


The Model of Severus, which Machiavel pro- 


| to ſuch as raiſe themſelves to an Empire, 


therefore as pernicious, as that of Marcus 


ſible 
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Reputation protected him againſt the Hatred 


which the People might have | conceived | 


againſt him on account of his Rapine. His 
Son Antoninus was likewiſe a Man of 
extraordinary Patts, which gained him the 
Admiration of the People and the Aﬀec- 
tion of the Soldiers; for he was martial 
by Nature, patient of Labour and Hardſhips, 
and a great Deſpiſer of all Senſuality and 
Softneſs; and this highly recommended 
him to the whole Army. Nevertheleſs his 
Fury and Cruelty were ſo enormous, as 
having upon many private Occaſions de- 
ſtroyed great Numbers of the People at 
No me, and all the Inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria, that he became extremely odious to 
the whole World, and began to be dreaded 
even by thoſe who were about his Perſon 3 
ſo that he was murdered by a Centurion in 
the very Middle of his Camp. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that Aſſaſſina- 
tions of this kind, which proceed from the 
ob- 


— 


fible to propoſe in the ſame Breath, Severus, Ceſar 
Borgia, and Marcus Aurelius, as Models? This 1s 
uniting Wiſdom, and the pureſt Virtue, with the moſt 
yori Villainy. I cannot conclude without ob- 
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qbſtinate, Courage of a ſingle Man, cannot 
be ayoided by any Prince; for every one who 
deſpiſes his own Life, has the Prince's in 
his Powere: But theſe Aſſaſſinations are the 
leſs to be feared, as they happen but ſel- 
dom. The Prince muſt only beware of do- 
ing any grievous Injury to thoſe who are 
near his Perſon, either in the Service of his 
Houſhold, or in that of the State, This Was 
the Error of Antoninus, who had put a Bro- 


ther 


ſervin 2 once more, that the inhuman Cæſar Borgia, 

with all his Abilities, died very miſerable, and 

that Marcus Aurelius, that Imperial Philoſopher, 

ey cf Re and always virtuous, met-not. with 

Re Reverſe of Fortune during his whole 
_ | 


0 Ren vitam ſuam con- 
2 tus dominus e 
boever deſpiſes his own 
Life, is Maſter of yours.” 
Periculum ex Pa bngulis, ſaid 
Veſpafian to thoſe who ex- 
horted _ to ſeize the Em- 
uid enim pro ut ur AS 
ER, * ö pans 
terque, Ay ; fatinore, Fog 
ratum ex Avene premium 
petat i--facilius univer ſos im- 
elli, quem f ingulos vitari. 
iſt. 2. here is not an 


** 


ce whom Danger is not to 


ft. 5 be apprehended: For in- 


= — —— Securit 
4 Squadrons of Hi bike al 

© Baitalions. of Foot — 
« ford, if one particular 


e Man, or two, are reſolved 


8 by a bold Murder to 


& 4 ready Reward from the 
oppoſite Party? *Tis 4 
«© much eaſier Task to ex- 
© cite them in a Body dete 
& Deſign, than to eſca er 
& Wicked Mag” 0 1 

cular Man 


— parti 
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ther of that Centurion to an ignominious 
Death, and was daily threatning the Cen- 
turion himſelf , and yet continued him in 
his Guards: Now this was a raſh and perni- 
cious Action, and ſufficient to ruin him, as 
it actually did. 

As for Commodus, he might have caſi- 
ly kept the Empire, becauſe he had come to 
it by Inheritance, as the Son of Marcus; 
and might have contented both the Army 
and the People, had he only followed his 
Father's Footſteps. But being of a cruel 
and brutal Diſpoſition, and wanting to plun- 
der and oppreſs the People, he indulged 
the Army in all manner of Licentiouſneſs. 
Beſides, as he proſtituted his Dignity, by de- 
ſcending often upon the Theatre to fight with 
Gladiators, and by many other vile Actions, 
much beneath the Majeſty of an Emperor, 
he quickly grew contemptible to the Ar- 
my: Thus as he was hated by one Part, and 
deſpiſed by the other, they conſpired againſt 
him, and murdered him. It only now re- 
mains that we ſpeak of Maximinus. 


The 
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175 threaten any Man, ks zo. furniſh: en with Arms 
you, 
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234 EXAMINATION. T 
for his Effeminacy they deſpiſed, as 1 men- 
tioned before, choſe Maximinus in his 
room: This was a very warlike Prince, but 
did not long enjoy the Empirch, for two Rea- 
ſons: One was the Meanneſs of his Birth, 
which rendered him contemptible in the 
Eyes of all his People; for it was univerſally 
known, that he had been a common Shepherd 
in Thrace. The other was his neglecting to 
repair immediately to Rome, upon his coming 
to the Throne, and to take Poſſeſſion of his 
Imperial Seat; for the Barbatities committed 
in the mean time by his Lieutenants over 
the whole Empire, and particularly at Rome, 
gave him the Reputation of being extreme- 
ly cruel, and this rendered him highly odi- 
ous: Inſomuch that being univerſally ſcorned 
for the Meanneſs of his Birth, and univer- 
fally hated and dreaded for his Fury and 
Cruelty; firſt Africł, then the Senate, with 
the whole People both of Name and Italy, 
conſpired againft him; and were joined af- 
terwards by his own Army, who were then 
laying Siege to Aguileia. Whereupon his Sol- 
diers, harraſſed with the Length of that Siege, 
| | ab- 


+Scarce above two Years, 
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abhorring Maximinus for his Cruelty, and 
fearing him leſs, as they ſaw he was univerſally 
hated, fell upon him and flew him. 

1 ſhall paſs over Heliogabalus, Macrinus, 


and Julian, becauſe they were all Men of 
contemptibleParts,and were therefore quickly 


deſtroyed. 


To conclude this Diſcourſe, I ſay, that 
modern Princes have much leſs Occaſion 


to content the Soldiery by extraordinary 


Means; for though ſome Conſideration: 


muſt always be had for them, yet as no 
Prince in our Time has Armies invete- 
rated in the Government of any Part of his 


Dominions, as was the Caſe of the Roman 
Armies, he has leſs Occaſion to court them, 


than the Roman Emperors had. For if in 


thoſe Times it was neceſſary to content the 
Soldiers rather than the People, becauſe the 


Soldiers were the ſtronger Partys; it is at 
preſent neceſſary for every Prince to content 


the 


1 killed his Son alſo, 

though Nil a Child; ſaying, 

That of ſo wicked aRace not 
one ought to be left alive. 

g Wirneſs the German Le- 
gions, who | boaſted that 
they had the Roman Empire 
in their own Hands. Su42 
in manu ſitam remRomanam, © 


— 


ſuis victoriis augeri Remy. in 
ſuum cognomentum 440 4 c 
imperatorer. Ann. 1. © In 
« their Hands lay the Power 
«© and Fate of Rome, by 
cc their Victories the Empire 
« was inlarged. and from 
cc them the C2ſars took, by 


& way of Compliment, the 


< Sur- 
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the People are more powerful. W the 
Turk and the Sultan of Egypt For as the 
former is always attended with a Guard of 
Twelve thouſand Foot and Fifteen thouſand 
Horſe, upon whom the Security and Strength 
of his Empire depend, he is obliged to pre- 
ſerve theit Friendſhip and Attachment, with- 
out any Conſideration for the People. The 
Empire of the Sultan is like that of the 
Turk; as being entirely in the Power of the 
Soldiers; ſo that the Sultan is likewiſc obliged 
to wave all Regard for the People and 218 
the others his Friends at any Rœ ee 
lere it may be obſerved, that Western- 
ment of the Sultan is very different from all 
other Principalities, and reſembles that of the 
Pope in Chriſtendom, which cannot be called 
either hereditary or new; not hereditary, 
becauſe the Sons of the deceaſed Prince are 
not his Heirs and Succeſſors in the Empire; 
for it gaes to him who is choſen by thoſe 
8 30 51 bn who 


c Surname of Germanicus.” © elſewhere than at Rome.“ 
Emaulgato —_ arcano, poſ- And poſſe ab exercitu inci- 
fe princi i quamRome  pem fieri; Hiſt. 2. © They 
fiori. Hiſt. 1. we” eSecret © diſcovered that an Empe> | 

et Government was then © ror might be created 2 

* fri} diſcloſed, that an Em- © the Army. , 

peror might be created 


2 N 
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who have the power of Election: And as 
this Gnftom of electing is antient, the Prin- 
cipality cannot be ſaid to be new, ' becauſe 
it is not accompanied with any of the Diffi- 
eulties that are met with in new Principali- 
ties; for though the Power and Title of the 
Prince are new, yet the Laws and Ordinan- 
ces of the State are old and ſettled, and by 
virtue of them he is received as if he were 
an hereditary Prince. 

Zur to return to my Subject: Whoever 
_ conſiders what I have ſaid; will find that 


: 
„ 


the Ruin of thoſe Emperors proceeded only 


from Hatred or Contempt; and will be able 
to judge how it happened that ſome of them 
following one Courſe, ſome another, in their 


Adminiſtration, Part ſucceeded, and Part 
miſcatried, on both Sides. Pertinax and 
Alexander were new Princes, and therefore 
it was not only a vain, but a fatal Attempt 
in them to imitate Marcus, who had ſuc- 
ceeded by Right of Inheritance. Nor was 


it leſs fatal Conduct in Caracalla, Com- 
modus and Maximinus, to take Severus 


for their Pattern, ſince they had not Ability 
enough to follow his Footſteps. : Upon the 
Whale. a new Eee as he cannot imitate 
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the Actions of Marcus; and has no need of 
imitating thoſe of Seueras, ought to copy 


the latter in what is neceſſary for founding 


and-eftabliſhing his Principality, and the for- 


mer in what conduces to preſer ve it with 
Reputation and Glory, after it is ſettled and 


firm. 


Cx U XX. 


17 het her Cuadels, and many * 
Things which Princes often make 


u ſe sf are uſeful or prejudicial.” 


OME Princes, for the greater Secu- 
rity of their Dominions, have diſarmed 
their Subjects; others have kept up 
Parties and Diviſions in their Towns; 


ſome have created Enemies on purpoſe, 
o others 


OBSERVATION. 5. 


The Heathens repreſented Janus with a double 
Face, to denote his thorough Knowledge of Things 
and future: Taken in an allegorical Senſe, the 
mage of that God is very applicable to Princes. 
They ought like Janus to ſee backward into the 
Hittory of all former Ages, which furniſhes them 


with uſeful Inſtructions for their Conduct and Be- 
haviour; 
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others have endeavoured to gain ſuch as they 
ſuſpected in the Beginning of their Reign; 
| Jome have built Cities, and others have de- 
moliſhed them. Though in all theſe Caſes 
no certain and fixed Rule can be preſcribed, 
without particularly conſidering the State 
where it is to be uſed; nevertheleſs I ſhall 
ſpeak of them all in as general a manner as 
the Subject will permit. 

New Princes were never known to diſ- 
arm their Subjects; on the contrary, when 
they found them diſarmed, they have always 
put Arms into their Hands: For theſe Arms 
with which you truſt them, are employed in 


haviour; NI Janus they ought to look r dard, 
with that Force of Diſcernment and Penetration 
which draws Inferences from the Likeneſs of Cir- 
cumſtances, and in the preſent Conjunctures reads 
thoſe that muſt naturally follow. 

Machiavel propoſes five Queſtions to Princes, as 
well to thoſe who have made new Conqueſts, as to 
others whoſe Politicks wholly turn upon ſecuring 
their old Poſſeſſions. Let us ſee what Prudence will 
adviſe in comparing the paſt with the future, and 
in forming ſuchConcluſions as are anfape conſonant 
to Reaſon and Juſtice. 

His firſt Queſtion is, Whether a Prince ought 

to diſarm the People whom he conquers? We muſt 
_ remember, how much the Method of 


making 
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your Service; thoſe whom you * be- 
come faithful, thoſe who were faithful are 
confirmed, and all your Subjects ſide with 
you. As it is impoſſible to arm them all, 
ſo if you are favourable to thoſe whom you 
have armed, you can act more ſafely With 
reſpect to the reſt; for by diſtinguiſhing the 
former, you lay them under Obligations; 
and the others will readily excuſe you, think- 
ing it muſt needs be that thoſe have moſt 
Merit, who arc moſt expoſed to Danger : 
Whereas, if you diſarm them, you give them 
Offence, and ſhew them that you are diſ- 
truſtful either of their OO or their Fi- 

delity ; 


* War is altered ſince MachiavePs Time. 
Countries are now defended always by diſciplined 
Armies, more or leſs ſtrong; and a Body of armed 
Peaſants would be greatly deſpiſed. It ; in Sieges 
ſometimes the Burghers take Arms, the Enemy 


does not allow of it, and, in order to prevent it, 
_ _ threatens 


volted. Aulilerat ( Quar- | 
tadecumanis) gloriam Nero, 
eligendo ut potiſſimos ;, unde 
longa illis ergaNeronem fides 


Thus the fourteenth Le- 
on continued always faith- 
by to Nero, and had always 


great Regard for his Me- 
mory, in Return for the 
Honour he had done t 

in chuſing them, as the moſ 
valiant Legion of his Army 
for the reducing of England, 
Which at that time had re- 


; — — - Tempes 


et Aber e in Othonem ſtudis 


2 (hel ee e rake 
z 


and Nero's). Hiſt. 2. 
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delity ; and your ſuſpecting either of the two 
tends to make them hate you: As you cannot 
ſubſiſt without Soldiers, you will be forced in 
this Caſe to cntertain mercenary Troops, the, 
Nature of which TI have formerly deſcribed; and 
even if it were ſafe to employ them, they can 


never be numerous enough to defend you both 


againſt powerful Enemies, and ſuſpected Sub- 
jets. Wherefore, as I ſaid before, a newPrince, 
in a new Principality, has always armed his 
Subjects; as appears from numberleſs Ex- 


amples in Hiſtory. But when a Prince con- 


quers a new State, and annexes it, as a Mem- 


ber, to his old Dominions, it is then neceſ- 


ſary 


threatens them with Bombs and red-hot Bullets. Is: 
general, Prudence ſeems to require, that the Inha- 


bitants of a conquered Town ſhould be diſarmed at 
firſt, eſpecially if there is any Cauſe to fear a Re- 
volt. The Romans, having ſubdued Great Britain, 
and finding it impoſſible to keep that Country 
quiet, on account of the turbulent and warlike 
Diſpoſition of the Inhabitants, made it their Buſi- 
neſs to effeminate them, in order to quell their 
fierce and martial Inſtinct; which in the End ſuc- 
ceeded to their Wiſh. The Corficans are a Hand- 
ful of Men not leſs brave and reſolute than. thoſe 
old Britons; and in my Opinion nothing but Pru- 
dence and Moderation will ſubdue them at laſt. To 
maintain the * that Iſland, I think 
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fary his ne Subjects ſhould: be diſarmed, all 
but ſuch as appeared for him in the Con- 
queſt; whom nevertheleſs he ought to take 
all Opportunities of rendering ſoft and effe- 
minate, that in Time the whole Strength 
of his Dominions may be transferred to his 
natural Troops, which he is accuſtomed to 
keep up in his hereditary State. | 
Our Anceſtors, and thoſe eſpecially wh 
were accounted wiſe Men, uſed to ſay, that 
it was neceſlary to keep Piſtoia by Factions, 
and Piſa by Fortreſſes: Accordingly in ſeve- 
ral Towns under their Subjection, they fo- 
mented Parties and Diviſions, in order to 
preſerve them with more Eaſe. This indeed 
was a prudent: Conduct at that Time, when 
Italy was unſettled, and in a State of Suſ- 


penſe; 


it abſolutely neceſſary to diſarm the Inhabitants, 
and to ſoften their Manners. One may obſerve 
by the way, from the Example of the Corſicans, 
how much the Love of Liberty inſpires Men with 
Courage and Bravery; and that in ſuch a Caſe 
Oppreſſion is as dangerous as it is unjuſt. 

The ſecond Queſtion turns upon the Confidence 
which a Prince, after having juſt ſubdued a Coun- 
try, ought to repoſe either in ſuch of his new Sub- 
jects, as aſſiſted him in the Conqueſt, or in ſuch as 
preſerved their Fidelity to their lawful _ 

MWnen 
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penſe; but I am far from thinking that it 
ſhould be made a Precept for us to follow: 
Nor indeed can I believe that Factions and 
Diviſions do any Good at all; for a Town 
that is divided, muſt needs fall into the Hands 
of the Enemy as ſoon as ever he approaches, 
becauſe' the weaker Party will be ſure to 
join with him, and the other will not be 
able to hold out. The Yenetians fomented 
the Factions of the Gwelfs and Ghibelins 
in the Towns that were under their Ju- 
riſdiction; and though they never ſuffered 
them to come to Blows, yet they en- 
couraged their Animoſities, for no other 
Reaſon, I believe, but that the Townſmen 
taken up with their Feuds, might have no 

Leiſure 


When a Town js taken by Intelligence, and by 
the Treachery of ſome of the Inhabitants, it 
would be highly imprudent to truſt the Traitors, as 
they may probably betray you; and it is to be pre- 
famed that thoſe who were loyal to their old Ma- 
{ters, will likewiſe prove ſo to their new Sove- 
reigns: For it is commonly wiſe Men, and ſuch as 
are happily ſettled in a Country, who love Order, 
and to whom every Change is prejudicial. Never- 
theleſs it is a prudent Maxim to truſt none raſhly. 

Lit us ſuppoſe, that a People rouſed byOppreſ- 
ſion, and forced to ſhake off the Yoke of Tyran- 
| R 2 5 ny, 
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Leiſute to think of revolting. Neyerthe- 


leſs this Policy did not anſwer the Ex- 


pectation of the Venetiiaus For after. they 
were defeated at Fayla &, one of the Fac- 
tions took Arms againſt them, and ſtripped 


them of all their Dominions. 


4 F; 2 OY HD 
— 
92 1 8 


Such a Conduct as this argues the Weak- 
neſs 1 of a Government For one that is 
ſound and vigorous, will never ſuffer. ſuch 
- Diviſions ; becauſe they are uſeful on- 
ly in Times of Peace, when perhaps they 
may contribute to the more caſy Manage- 
ment of the People; but when War comes 


on, 


3 


ny, ſhould call in another Prince to govern them: 
S 


Lam of Opinion, that the Prince ou 


t in all re- 


ſpects to anſwer the Confidence that has been placed 
in him; and that if on this Occaſion he ſhould not 
keep his Word to thoſe who have truſted him with 
every thing they value moſt, it would be the baſeſt 
Return of Ingratitude, and would fix a perpetual 
Reproach on his Memory. William Prince. of 
Orange preſerved to the End of his Life his Con- 


fidence and Friendſhip for thoſe who put the Crown 


% 
, | . 

g ; 0 
N * 
TY 

* 


Village in the Country becauſe that :wonld imply 
of Ghiarra d Add. there was 4 Party against 
I Witneſs the King of bim, whereas the King will 
France, (fays | Machiavel) ſuffer noPartiesat all. Chap. 
ab ſuffers nobody to call 27. Book III. of bis Diſ- 


df of 


the Kings Party, courſes. 
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| on; the Fallacy of thoſe Councils quickly ap- 
N pers. It is not to be doubted but that Princes 

aggrandiſe themſelves when they ſurmount the 
Difficulties and Obſtacles that oppoſe them; 
and tlierefore Fortune, when ſhe would exalt 
a new Prince, Who has more Need of Re- 
putation than one who is hereditary, raiſes 
up Enemies, and encourages Enterprizes 
againſt him, that he may have an Opportu- 
nity of conquering them, and aſcending to a 
greater Height of Power by ſuch Steps as his 
Enemies have ſupplied him with b. For this 


of England upon his Head; ſuch as oppoſed him, 
left their Country, and followed King James. In 
elective Monarchies, where the greateſt Part of 
Elections are procured by Intriguing, and where 
the Crown is venal, I believe, whatever others 
353 r eig 
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* Thus Fortune uſed Tibe- rans aut declinans. Tacit. 


rius, Whole Life, before he 
came to the Empire, was full 
of Dangers and Croſſes. Ca- 
ſus prima ab infautid anci- 
pites— Ubi domum Auguſti 
privignus introtit ultis emu- 
lis confliftatus eſt, dum Mar- 


cellus & Agrippa, mox Caius 


Luciuſqus Ce fares viguere--- 


Sed maxime in lubrico egit, 


atcepti in matrimonium Fu- 


6, Aa OED nan 


Ann. 6. © From his firſt 
© Infancy his Life waschec- 
© quer'd with various Turns 
% and Dangers. When ta- 


© ken in the Quality of Son- 


« in-law into the Family of 
* Auguſtus he long ſtruggled 
<<. there with many potent 
* Rivals, during the Lives 


© of Marcellus and Agrippa, 


and next of the young 


< Grlars, Cauus and Luciss. 
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Reaſon many have thought that a wiſe Prince, 
when Opportunity offers, ſhould artfully 
encourage and foment ſome Enmity againſt 
himſelf, that by deſtroying it afterwards 
he may increaſe his own Reputation and 
Power e. | en: 
- Princes, and particularly ſuch as are new, 
have met with more Fidelity and Aſſiſtance 
from thoſe whom in the Beginning of their 
Reign they ſuſpected, than from others in 
whom at that Time they truſted moſt. Pan- 
4 | dolphus 


may think, that the new Sovereign will find it an 
eaſy Matter to buy off thoſe who had oppoſed him, 


in the ſame manner as he procured the Favour o 
thoſe who choſe him to that Dignity. a 


Poland furniſhes us with Examples of this. The 


Crown there is ſo groſsly ſet to Sale, that it ſeems 


te Hut nothing threatened 
ce or diſtreſſed him ſo much 
ce as his Marriage with Ju- 
ct , whether he bor: the 
© Proſtitutions of his Wife, 
c or relinquiſhed the Daugh- 
ce ter of Auguſtus. Thus 
Fortune ufed Caractacus, 
quem multa ambigua, multa 
proſpera extulerant, ut cete- 
ros Britanuorum Imperatores 
1 Ann. 12. © Ca. 

© rad2cus, who ſurpaſſed in 
5, Credit all the other Britiſu 


o; 


« Commanders, was a Man 
& renowned for many Vic- 
ce tories and many Diſaſters.“ 
And thus ſhe uſed that Ro- 
man General, whoſe Diſtreſ- 
ſes as well as Prolperities had 
rendered him intrepid. Cæ- 
cina ſecundarum ambigua- 
rumque rerum ferens, eoque 
interritus. Ann. 1. DU 
© In this Senſe Diogenes 
ſaid, That it was neceſſary to 
haverude Enemies. 
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dalphus Petrucci Prince of Siena employed 
in the Government of his State rather thoſe 
whom he had ſuſpected, than others. But 


as this Matter cannot be treated of in a ge- 


neral manner, becauſe it varies according to 
particular Circumſtances, I ſhall only ſay, 
That if thoſe who oppoſed the Prince in 
the Beginning of his Government, are ſuch 
as want the Support of others, he will 
hardly find any Difficulty to gain them; 
and they will be the more obliged to ſerve 
him with Fidelity, as they know it is only 
their good Carriage that can remove the un- 
favourable Opinion he had of them. Thus 

will 


to be done at a public Market. The Liberality 
of a King of Poland removes all Oppoſition : He 
has it in his Power to gain over the great Families 
by Palatinates, Governments, and other Employ- 
ments, which he confers upon them; but as. in point 
of Favours the Poles have a very ſhort Memory, 
he will often be obliged to return to the Charge: 
In a Word, the Republick of Poland may be com- 
pared to the Sieve of the Danaids; the moſt gene- 
rous King will ſhower his Favours upon them to 
no Purpofe; they will never be full. Nevertheleſs, 
as a King of Poland has a great many Favours to 
beſtow, he may keep many Reſources in Store, by 
being liberal only to thoſe Families whoſe Aſ- 


ſiftance he has need of, 
R4 Aluchiavert 
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will the Prince always receive more Benefit 
by them, than by others, Who ſerving him 
with more Security, commonly neglect his 
Affairs d. This Subject will not ſuffer me 
to omit reminding the Prince, WhSO has 
newly acquired a Country by means of 
the Inhabitants, to conſider well upon 
what Motive they acted in aſſiſting him; 
- whether they were guided by any natural 
Affection to his Perſon, or only by Pique 
and Animoſity againſt the former Govern- 
378 1 | in mn ment. 


Macbiavel's third Queſtion properly regards the 
Security of a Prince in a hereditary Kingdom; 
Whether it is better for ſuch a one to promote Uni- 
ty or Diviſion among his Subjects? Poſſibly there 
might have been room for this Queſtion at Florence 
in the Time of MachiavePs Anceſtors; but at pre- 
ſent I do not think any Politician would adopt it, 
blunt and indigeſted as it is, without ſome Mitiga- 
tion. It would be ſufficient to quote here the beauti- 
ful and well-known Fable of Menenius Aprippa, by 

- which he reſtored Unity among the Roman People. 
 Commonyealths indeed ought to encourage a * 

8 | O 


— 


Me de ne am ning WER. 43. ae s $15) N 

A4 Thus Marius Celſbs,who que; Hiſt. 2. Or bo intra in- 
was Galbe's faithful Friend #imos habuit.--—- Manſitque 
to che laſt, proved afterwards Celſo velut fataliter etiam 
2 faithful r0:Ozho. Marium pro Otbone fides integra, 
k Celſum Conf. Galbe uſque in bid. Q's bus 01 
| extramas rs amicum film ee 
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mente. In this laſt Caſe it will coſt him in- 
ſinite Trouble and Difficulty to keep them 
for him to content them: If we look either 
into modern or antient Examples, we ſhall 
find the Reaſon of this to be, that it is 
much eaſier for a Prince to gain the Friend- 

ſhip of thoſe who lived quĩetly under the 
former Government, and conſequently were 
his Enemies, than of ſuch as were diſcon- 
tent, and therefore became his Friends, and 
helped to make him Maſter of that State. 

It has been a Cuſtom among Princes, for 
. Se Security of their Dominions, to 


build 


” of Nea, between their Members, becauſe. if 


one Party does not watch over another, their 
Form of Government will be changed into a Mo- 


J. 
© There are Princes who look upon a Miſunder- 
| ſtanding between their Miniſters as neceſſary for 
Qeir Intereſt: They fancy they are leſs in Danger 
of being impoſed — by Men whom a nal 
D | Ha 


Multi odio præſentium, et agitantes, ſime public curg. 
cupidine mutationis. Ann. 3. Hiſt. 1. * Several are in- 
Many are guided in their uenced by their private 
60 Actions by their Hatred © Views and Hopes, with- 
& of che preſent Adminiſtra- out any Concer about 
& tor, and à Deſire ob. 8 Ade Pubbek 
® Chinge?? Prat s 
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build Fortreſſes, in order to bridle and oyer- 
awe the Mutinous, and to have a ſure Place 
of Refuge in Times of Rebellion. I approve 
of this Method, as it is of old Standing. Ne-. 
vertheleſs in our own Times Nicolas Vi. 
Zell; thought fit to demoliſh two Fortreſſes 
in the City of Caſtello, in order to preſerve 
that Place. Guidubaldo Duke of Urbin, hav- 
ing recovered his Dutchy, of which he had 
been diſpoſſeſſed by Cæſar Borgia, demoliſhed 
all the Fortreſſes of that Provincef, thinking 
it would be more difficult to diſpoſſeſs him 
a ſecond time, if his State was not guarded 


with 


Hatred obliges to watch over one another's Ac- 
tions. But if this Hatred produces ſuch an Effect, 
it likewiſe produces one of a very dangerous Kind; 
for whereas theſe Miniſters ought to concur in ſerv- 
ing their Prince, it happens that, while they ſtudy 
to- hurt, they continually thwart one another, and 
confound the Intereſt of their Sovereign, as well 
as the Good of the People, in their particular 
Quarrels, Nothing contributes more to the Strength 
of a Monarchy, than a cloſe and inſeparable Union 


between 


fHe ſays, Chap. 24, Book 
III. of his Diſcourts, that 
the Duke of Urbin demo- 
liſhed them, becauſe being 


beloved by his Subjects, he 


Was afraid of loſing cheir * 


fection, by ſhewing any Diſ- 
truſt of them; and belides, 
he was not able to defend 
theſe Fortreſſes againſt his 
Enemies, wichour wvingan | 
Army in the Field. 54 
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with Citadels: And the Bentivoglio's did 
the like after their Return to Bolognas. 
Fortreſſes therefore are uſeful or not, ac” 
cording to the State of Affairs; and if in 
ſome Caſes they do Good, they do as much 
Miſchief in others. A Prince, for Example, 
who is more afraid of his Subjects, than of 
his Neighbours, ſhould build Fortreſſes: But 


he 


between all its Members; and to ſettle this ought 


to be the Purpoſe of every wiſe Prince. 

My Anſwer to MachiavePs third Queſtion may 
in ſome meaſure ſerve as a Solution to his fourth 
Problem. Let us however examine in a few 


Words, Whether a Prince ought to foment Fac- 


tions againſt himſelf, or whether he ought to gain 


the Affection and Friendſhip of his Subjects? A 
Man who makes Enemies in order to overcome 


them; what elſe does he but raiſe up Monſters for 
himſelf to contend with? It is more agreeable to 


Nature, Reaſon and Humanity, to make Friends: 
Happy are the Princes who know the Charms of 
Friendſhip! more happy ſtill are thoſe, who de- 
ſerve the Love and Affection of their People! 

I come now to Macbhiavel's laſt Queſtion, viz. 
Whether a Prince ought to have Fortreſſes and Ci- 


tadels, 


The Bentivoglio's cauſed many of the Citizens 
wile at the Expence of [ci to be aſfaſſinated, loſt both 
Julius II. who having built that and the Town, as ſoon 
a Citadel at Bologna, and ap- as the Tonen took Arms. 
pointed 2 Governor who Ibid. 
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he” Vile feats his Neighbours more than his 
Sibje&87 bught” to dilpefiſe with them. The 
Cite eh Fauna Hora built at A. 
lan, has done and will do more Miſchief 
to the Family of Sforza, than any Diſdr- 
der Whatever in tliat State b. There is no 
better Fortreſs, than not to be hated by 


4 * ener | 
4 * 
- [F 1777 q 8 
# * 5 0 © © us 
Per, 
4 * 
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tadels, or whether he ought to demoliſh them? As 
to what concerns petty Princes, I think I have 
given my Opinion on this Head in the tenth Chaps 
ter, Let us now. confider it with regard to Kings. 
In MachiavePs Time the World was in a general 
Ferment; the Spirit of Revolt and Sedition pre- 
vailed every-where z there was nothing to be 
ſeen but Factions and Tyrants: Frequent Revolu 
e Frinces to build e. upon the 


7 : — 0 29 77292 * 
i bu 7 : > Þ l 9 ; b TEE > . 


* dBecauſe he Sforza? s "ag 


came more bold, and conſe- 
quently more violent. If 
you. build. Fortreſſes, ſays 


Chapter, yau will find them 
rviceablein Time of P 
cauſe they make you more 


bold in oppreſſing your Sub- 


jects: But in Time of War 
they will be of no Advan- 


for they will be at- 


tage; 
racked both by your Ene- 


bas lv: your 


— 


e 


ugafniſt both. you would 


ſeſſed you. 


ubjects, and 
hold out 


recover a Sante tht is loft, i it 


will wot whe 24 gia 


treſſes, unleſs. you have an 


Army ſtrong enough to fig 
your Bnery 905 hep dif 10 . 
ow, if you have 
ſuch an Army, you will be 
able to recover your 


without any Fartreſles at a 
As for the Caſtle of Milan, 


Machiavel adds, that inTime 
of Diſtreſs it was of no Ser- 
_ _ Par the cop 
French, but on the co 
trary did them hurt 5 It 
hh both neglect to 
the People better. 
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the People; Nor will anyFortreſs be ſufficient 
| to Protect you, if the People are your Ene: 
mies, becauſe they will no ſooner take Arms 
— * will come in to their Aſſiſt- 
In our Times we have not ſeen any 
Fig of the Ac eee of theſe Fortreſſes, 


vd bowed. 5d off 40h 'nerls % 


Eminences of Towns, in order to bridle the reſt- 
leſs Diſpoſition of the Inhabitants. 

Since that barbarous Age, whether it be that 
Men are grown weary of deſtroying one another, 
ox rather that Sovereigns have a more abſolute 
Power over their Subjects, we do not hear ſo much 
of Revolts and Seditions; and that turbulent Spirit, 
after having ſufficiently fatigued itſelf, may be ſaid 
to be reduced at preſent to a State of Tranquillity; 
ſo that there is no further Occaſion fe Citadels to 
ſecure the Fidelity of Towns and Provinces. It 
is not ſo with regard to ſuch Fortifications as are 
deſigned againſt foreign Enemies, and as a further 
Security to the State. 

Armies and Fortreſſes are of Egg en to 
Princes ; for their Armies, in caſe they are worſted, 
may retire under the Cannon of their Fortreſſes; 
and if the Enemy attempts the Siege of them, the 
Prince has Time to recover himſelf, and to levy 
new, Troops, with Mach and the reſt, he may 
raiſe. the Siege. | 

In the late Wars in Flanders between the Em- 
peror and France, hardly any Progreſs was made, 
by reaſon of the Maltitode of ſtrong Places in 
that N W won * an A of a 
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except one: The Counteſs of Furli * after 
the Murder of Count Jerom f her Husband, 
was able, by means of her Citadel, to with- 
ſtand the Fury of the Populace, till Succours 
arrived from Milan, and re- eſtabliſned her 
in the Government: And ſuch was the State 
of Affairs at that Time, that Foreigners were 
| not 


Hundred thouſand Men over another equally nu- 
merous, were only followed by the Surrender of a 
Town or two. By the next Campaign the Enemy, 
having had Time to repair their Loſſes, appeared 
again in the very Field where they had been 
defeated, and diſputed a Victory which had been 
decided the Year before. In a Country that 
abounds with fortified Places, Armies numerous 
enough to cover two Miles of Ground may make 
War for thirty Years together ; and if they are 
proſperous, may gain after twenty Battles a Coun- 
try ten Miles in Compaſs. In an open Country it 
is quite otherwiſe; a Battle, or a Campaign or two, 
terminates the War, and makes the Conqueror 
Maſter of whole Kingdoms. Mexander, Ceſar, 
- Gergiſckam, Charles XII. owed their Glory to their 
meeting with few fortified Places in the Countries 
they ſubdued. The Conqueror of the Indies made 
but two Sieges 1a all his glorious Campaigns; the 
245 * Arbiter 


*Carbarine Sforza,Daugh- +Ferom Reari Nephew of 
ter of Francis, and Siſter of Pope Sixtus IV. 8 
Lewis the Moor, both Dukes 

of Milan. 
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not in a Condition to aſſiſt the People. But 
afterwards, when ſhe. was attacked by Cæſur 
Borgia, who was joined by her own Sub- 
jets, ſhe found it had been more prudent 
Conduct, both at that Time and before, to 
have gained the Good-will of the People, than 
to have depended upon Fortreſſes. Upon the 
Whole, I approve of thoſe who build For- 
treſſes, and of thoſe who do nat; but I muſt 
needs blame thoſe who truſt ſo much to them, 


as to make but little Account of being hated 
by their Subjects. 


Arbiter of Poland never made more. Eugene, 
Villars, Marlborough, Luxemburg, were great Ge- 
nerals; but the Brightneſs of their Succeſſes and 
Glory was damped, as it were, by the Number of 
Fortreſſes they met with. The French are very 
ſenſible of the Uſefulneſs of Fortreſſes; for from 
Brabant to Daupbiny there runs, as it were, a double 
Ridge of ſtrong Places: The Frontier of France 
towards Germany reſembles the open Jaws of a 
Lion, guarded with two Rows of dreadful Teeth, 
that ſeem prepared to devour every thing. This 


may ſuffice to ſhew the great Uſefulneſs of fortified 
Towns, | 


CHAP, 
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How nn 
to gain Re 


Othing makes a Prince fo highly 
eſteemed, as great Enterprizes, and 
giving ſignal Proofs of his Abilities. 

We have in our Days an Example of this in 
Ferdinand King of Arragon, the preſent 


King of Hain, who may not improperly be 
called a new Prince, as having from a ſmall 
and weak King become, for Reputation and 


Glory, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This Chapter of Machiavel contains ſome Leſ- 
ſons that are good, and ſome that are bad. I ſhall | 
firſt point out his Errors, and confirm what 

is juſt and commendable in him; and afterwards 
venture to give my own Sentiments upon ſome 
Things that have a natural Connefion v1 with this. 


Subject 
5 "Ruthor es the Conduct of Fefdinand 


of Arragon, and of Bernard of Milan, as a Pat- 
tern to thoſe who would diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
great Enterprizes, and by Actions that are ſingu- 
lar and extraordinary. 


Ma- 
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Glory, the firſt Monarch in Chriſtendom. If 
we conſider his Exploits, we ſhall find them 
all great and remarkable, and ſome of them 


he invaded the Kingdom of Granada, and 
that Enterprize was the Foundation of his 


Grandeur: He began it leiſurely, and with⸗ 


out any Suſpicion of meeting with Obſtagles; . 
he kept the Barons of Caſtile employed in 
that Service, and ſo intent upon the War, 
that they had no Leiſure to think of Inno- 
vations; whilſt in * mean time he got Re- 


putation, 


Mac biavel hunts after the Marvellous, both with 
regard to the Boldneſs of the Enterprizes, and ta 
the Rapidity of their Execution. That may be 
great, I own ; but can only be commendable ſo far 
as the Enterprize of the Conqueror is juſt, * To 
«© who of exterminating Robbers, ſaid the 
« Scythian Embaſſadors to Alexander, are your- 
* ſelf the greateſt of all Robbers; for you have 
« conquered no Nation which you have not plun- 
« dered: If you are a God, you ſhould be bene- 
„ ficent to Mortals, and not ſtrip them of what 
« they lawfully enjoy; if a Man, remember what 
you are.“ 

Ferdinand of Arragon was not always content with 
making War; but often employed Religion as a 
Veil to cover his Deſigns; and made no Scruple 
to profane the Sanctity — Juſtice was in — 


extraordinary. In the Beginning of his Reign, 
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putation, and ere they were aware, increaſed 
his Authority over them. He found out a 
way to maintain his Army, at the Expence 
of the Church and the People, and by the 
Length of that War to eſtabliſn ſuch Order 
and Diſcipline among his Troops, that after- 
wards they gained him many glorious. Victo- 
ries. Beſides, to prepare himſelf for greater 
Enterprizes, Ferdinand, always making Reli 
gion his Pretence, had Recourſe to a ſort of 
pious Cruelty, and plundered and baniſhed 
all the Fews; nor could there be a more 
deplorable, or more ſignal Inſtance of his 

Conduct 


his Profeſſions, but Injuſtice and Violence in all 
his Actions. In his Conduct Machiavel commends 
every thing that others blame in it. 1. „ 
Our Author produces in the next Place the Ex- 
ample of Bernard of Milan, to inſinuate that Princes 
ought to reward and punifh in ſome conſpicuous 
manner, in order that all their Actions may bear 
a Stamp of Grandeur and Excellence. Generous 
Princes will never fail to get Reputation; eſpecial- 
ly if their Generoſity proceeds from a Greatneſs of 
Mind, and not from Self. love; the Goodneſs of 
their Hearts may alone make them greater than all 
other Qualities, There is nothing greater in your 
Fortune, ſaid Cicero to Ceſar, than the Power of 
ing /o many Citizens, nor is there any thing more 
— of your Goodneſs, than the Will to do K * 
uniſhs 
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Conduct than this. Under the ſame Cloak 
of Religion, he invaded Africa, made his 
Expedition into Italy, and has now at length 
attacked France. Thus Ferdinand has been 
continually employed in ſomeAttempr, which 
always kept the Minds of his Subjects in 
Suſpenſe and Admiration, and buſied in at- 
tending to the Event: And theſe Enterprizes 
have ſo grown out of one another, that the 
People have never had Time to reſt, or to 
plot againſt him. 

It is likewiſe of great Advantage to a Prince, 
to give Proofs of his Abilities in his Admi- 
niſtration at home {ſuch as are related of 


Bernard 


' Puniſhments therefore which a Prince inflits;ſhould 
be leſs than the Offence, and the Rewards which 
he beſtows greater than the Service he receives. 

But here follows a downright Contradiction. In 
this Chapter our Political Doctor would have 
Princes obſerve their Alliances, and in the eighteenth 
Chapter he expreſsly diſcharges them from their En- 

| ents. He acts like thoſe Fortune-tellers, 

who ſay White to ſome, and Black to others. 

If thus far Macbiavel reaſons ill, his Obſer- 
vations are juſt concerning the Prudence with 
which Princes ought to avoid engaging, upon 

light Occaſions, with others who are more power- 

ful, and who inſtead of ſuccouring would oppreſs 
them. This Maxim was well known to a great 
PART 4 © Prince 
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Bernard Lord of Milan a), when he wants 
a: Man to perform ſomething in the Govern- 
ment that is either ſignally good, or fignally 
wicked; and to find ſome Means of reward- 
ing or puniſhing him, that may be much 
talked of in the World. But eſpecially the 
Prince ſnould endeavour in all his Actions 
to aim at a Reputation of Greatneſs and Ex- 
cellence b. A Prince is like wiſe much eſteemed 
when he ſhews himſelf a true Friend, or a 
ttue Enemy: By a true Enemy I mean one 
who without Heſitation openly declares in 
favour of one Party againſt another, which is 
always 


Prince in Germany, equally eſteemed by his Friends 
and Enemies: Whilſt this Prince with all his Troops 
aſſiſted the Emperor upon the Rhine, in the War 
- againſt France, the Swedes invaded his Dominions. 
His Miniſters, upon the News of this ſudden Ir- 
ruption, adviſed him to call in the Czar to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance: But having more Penetration than his Mi- 
| niſters, 


à And thoſe which Philip ſions, and make and — 


de Comines relates of Lewis 
XI. his Maſter. He dealt in 


Puniſhments, ſays that Au- 


thor, to make himſelf feared. 
and that he might not loſe 
' #be Obedience of his People. 
Fe would diſplace Stateſmen, 
bier Officers,retrenchPen- 


whom he pleaſed, and was 


more talked of in France 
than any King whatever, 
Mem. Book III. Chap. 8. 
b Precipua rerum ad fa- 
mam dirigenda, ſays Tacitus, 
Ann. 4. One of the main 
* Degas of a Prince oo 


he, * 
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always better Policy thanſtandingneuter: For 
when two of your powerful/Neighbours ate at 
War, they are either ſo ſtrong, that you have 
Reaſon to be afraid of the Victor, or they are 
not. Now in both Caſes it is moſt prudent 
to declare yourſelf, and to make à fair 
War: For if you ſtand neuter, you will 
always fall a Prey to the Victor; and it 
will be a great Pleaſure to the Vanquiſhed, 
to ſee you his Fellow. ſufferer: Nor will 
you meet with Pity or Protection; for the 
Victor will have no ſuſpected Friends, and 
ſuch as will not afliſt him in his Misfortunes; 
and 


niſters, he anſwered, That the Ry/ians were a ſors 
of Boars whoſe Chains it was dangerous to take off, 
leſt it ſhould be impoſſible to put them on again; 
and therefore he generouſly reſolved to be his 
own Avenger, and had no Caule to repent his Re- 
ſolution. If I was to live in the next Age, I 
_ ſhould certainly mention this Article of Hiſtory, 
with ſuitable Reflections; but it is not for me to 
judge of the Conduct of modern Princes: and in 
Affairs of this World a Man ſhould know where 
_toſpeak and where to be ſilent, 

| 8 3 The 


& his Conduct ſhould be to Ornament to every thing he 
ce gain himſelf Reputation.“ ſays or does. Omnium que 
Like Mucianus, he ſhould diceret, aut ageret, arte Judy 
Pre fan; of Grace and domoftentatr Fut. 2, 
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and the Vanquiſhed will not receive you, be- 
cauſe you would not take Arms, and with 
him expoſe yourſelf to the Chance of War. 
Antiochus, upon the Invitation of the 
Etolians, paſſed into Greece, in order to 
expel the Romans; and ſent Embaſſadors'to 
perſuade the Achaians, who were then in 
Alliance with the Romans, to obſerve'a 


Neutrality : On the other hand, the Ro- 


mans lent to perſuade them to take Arms 
on their Side: The Affair was debated in 
the Council of Achaia; where the Embal- 
ſador ſent by Antiochus preſſing them to 
ſtand neuter, the Roman Embaſſador re- 
plied : As for what he endeavours to per- 


ſuade you, that it is moſt uſeful, and moſt 


conſiſtent with the Intereſt of your State, 
1 not 
The Subject of Neutrality is as well handled 


by Macbiavel, as that of Alliances. Long Expe- 
rience has ſhewn, that a Prince who ſtands neuter, 


expoſes his Country to the Depredations of both 


the contending Parties, that his Dominions 'be- 


come the Theatre of War, and that he is fure to 


loſe on the one hand by a Neutrality, without 


ever being able to make any ſolid Acquiſition on 
the other. There are two ways by which a King 


may aggrandize himſelf; one by Conqueſt, when 
a warlike Prince by the Force of Arms N 
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nat to engage in the War between us, no- 
thing can be more prejudicial to you; for if 


you. declare on , neither Side, you will be 
ſure to fall a Prey to that whith conquers, 


without any Merit with them, or Reputa- 


tion to yourſelves e. And it will always 


happen, that he who is not your Friend, 
will intreat you to ſtand neuter, and that he 
who is, will preſs you to declate yourſelf, and 
to take Arms for him. Imprudent Princes, 
to avoid ſome preſent Danger, commonly 


take 


the Limits of his Empire; the other by good 
Government, when an induſtrious Prince encou- 
rages all the Arts and Sciences, and by making 


them flouriſh, renders his Dominions more power- 


ful, and better regulated, As this whole Book 
treats only of the firſt way of aggrandizing a 
Prince, I ſhall ſay ſomething here of the ſecond, 
which is much more innocent and Juſt than the 
wa: 2 and not leſs uſeful. 

S 4 The 


5 


be Quippe ſine dignitate of them; for in this Caſe 
pretium victoris eritis. Li- he can make himſelf Ar- 
vius, Book 35. You will biter of their Differences 


ee be the Booty of the Vic- 


1 4 dor, without any Reputa- 
& tion to yourſelves*. No 


Paince ſhould ſtand neuter 
berween two Neighbours 
at War, but when he is 


Wore powerful than either 


whenever he pleaſes. Neu- 
tralities are always preju- 
dicial to petty Princes: So 
that you muſt either be 
ſtrongeſt yourſelf, or lade 
with the ſtrongeſt. 88 
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take the neutral Way, and, arc commonly 
undone by it. But hen you boldly declare 
for c one Party, though, the Prince to whom 
you adhere is more powerful than, yourſelf, 
and therefore has you at his Diſcretion, if he 
oyercomes, yet he is connected with you 
both by Obligation and Friendſhip: And 
Men are never ſo diſhoneſt, as to oppreſs, 
with the moſt ſhameful Ingtatitude, thoſe 
who have obliged them. Beſides, Victories 
are never ſo clear and complete, as to 
diſengage the Victor from all Conſidera- 
tions, and eſpecially from thoſe of juſtice. 
But if your Confederate is worſted, he will 
be ſure to receive, and to aſſiſt you, when he 
can, and you become the Companion of his 
Fortune, which may poſſibly be retrieved. 
wag 3 

The Arts that are moſt neceſſary in Life, are 
iculture, Commerce, and Manufactures : 


Thoſe that do moſt Honour to the Mind of Man 
are Geometry, Philoſophy, Aſtronomy, Eloquence, 
Poetry, Painting, Muſick, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Engraving, and the other polite Arts. 

As the Nature of Countries is very different, ſo 
chere are ſome whoſe Riches and Strength ha in 
vpon Agriculture, others upon Vineyards, ſome 
-ppon. Manufactures, and others upon Commerce; 
and in {ome few Countries * we ſee all theſe Arts 


fouriſh 
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In tlie ſecond Caſe; when tlie contending 
Parti ate not of ſich Strength; that you 
have Reaſon to fear the Conqueror, you 
.onghr in Prudence to declare yourſelf the 
ſooner; becauſe by aſſiſting one, you con- 
tribute to the Ruin of the other, whom your 
Confederate, had he been wiſe, ought rather 
to have preſerved; and as, with your Aſſiſt- 
ance, he muſt needs overcome, he muſt, of 
Courſe, lie at your Mercy. Here it is to be 
obſerved, that a Prince ſhould always beware 
of aſſociating with one who is ſtronger than 
himſelf, in an offenſive War, unleſs he is 
compelld to it by Neceſſity, as I ſaid be- 
fore *: For if your Aſſociate overcomes, you 


arc 


flouriſh together. Princes therefore who chuſe 
this mild and amiable way of increaſing their 
Power, will be obliged to ſtudy the particular 
Nature of their Country, in order to know which 
of thoſe Arts is moſt. likely to thrive in it, and 
conſequently which of them they ought moſt to 
encourage. The French and Spaniards have at 
length perceived-their want of Trade, and there- 
fore have contrived to- ruin the Trade of the 
Engliſh : If they ſucceed, France will increaſe its 
Power more conſiderably by this means, than by 
the Conqueſt of FRO T owns, and a thouſand 
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are wholly at his Diſcretion; and there is 
nothing which Princes ought more catefully 
to avoid, than expoſing themſclves to the 
Diſcretion: of others. The Venetians, with- 
out any real Neceſſity, aſſociated with 
France againſt the Duke of Milan, and this 
Aſſociation was the Cauſe of their Ruin. 
But when ſuch a Step cannot be avoided, as 
happened to the Florentines, when the Pope 
and the King of Spain ſent their Armies to 
invade Lombardy; the Prince, in this Caſe, 
ought to aſſociate, for the Reaſons above- 
mentioned. Nor let any Prince or State 
imagine, that in ſuch Caſes they can take a 
ſure and infallible Courſe: For there is not 

any 


Villages; and England and Holland, the two 


fineſt and richeſt Countries in the World, will | 
dwindle away by Degrees, like a Man who is 
continually dying of a Conſumption. 

In Countries whoſe Riches conſiſt in Corn and 
Vineyards, two things are to be conſidered : In 


the firſt place, it is neceſſary to grub up all the 


untilled Land, that there may hardly be a ſingle 
Spot of Ground which does not yield ſomething : 


In the next place, Care muſt be taken to increaſe 


the Sale of that natural Produce, to make the 


Tranſportation of ſuch Merchandizes cheap and 


ealy, and to be able to ſell them at low Prices. 
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any Coutſe whatever, but is doubtful and 
hazardous; and ſuch is the Condition of all 
Affairs, that there is no Poffibility to avoid 
one Inconvenience without running into an- 

other: It is the Part of a wiſe Man to know 
the Nature of Inconveniencies and Dangers, 
and always to make Choice of the leaſt d. 

A Prince ought beſides to ſhew himſelf a 
Lover of all the valuable Arts, and to honour 
thoſe who excel in them. Nor muſt he 
neglect to encourage his Subjects in their ſe- 
veral Employments, and eſpecially in Mer- 
chandize and Agriculture; that finding them- 


ſelves 


As for ManufaQures of all kinds, theſe, per- 
haps, of all other things, are the moſt uſeful and 
profitable, as they provide not only for the Ne- 
ceſſities, but for the Luxury of your Inhabitants, 
impoſe upon your Neighbours a fort of Tri- 
bute to your Induſtry, and, while they hinder the 
exporting of your own, promote the import- 
ing of foreign Com. | 
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4 He who waits for all Politician, that nothing more 
Conveniencies, (ſays Machi- precipitates a May into Dan- 
avel, Book II. of his Hi- gers, than rod much Care to 
ſtory) either undertakes no- avoid them, and that too 
thing, or miſcarries in all bis much Prudence commonly 
Undertakings. I have ob- degenerates into Impru- 
ſerved in all Affairs of this dence. Father Paul. 
World, ſays another Italiaaaas 
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ſelyes ſecure and unmoleſted, they may nei- 
ther forbear to improve their Eſtates, through 
the Apprehenſion of loſing them, nor to in- 
large their Trade, for fear of Impoſitions *: 
Nay, he ought to propoſe Rewards to be be- 
ſtowed on thoſe who ſet any Improvements on 
foot, for enriching his Dominions. Beſides in, 
the proper Seaſon of the Year, the People ought 
to be entertained with Feſtivals and publick 
Shews e; and as every City is divided either 
ff into 


I have always believed, that the want of Ma- 
nufactures partly occaſioned thoſe prodigious Tranſ- 
migrations of People from the North, of thoſe 
Goths and Vandals, who ſo often over-run the 
Southern Countries. In thoſe early Times, no 
Art was known in Sweden, Denmark, or the 
greateſt Part of Germany, except Agriculture and 


Hunt- 


* 


* Sir William Temple juſt- 
ly obſerves, that Trade ne- 
ver flouriſhes in a 9 
Government, becauſe no 
Man is ſure of long enjoying 
his Property; whereas the 
Loſs of it is not to be appre- 


hended in a free State. 


Whereupon be concludes, 
that a Republick ſeems to be 
much more proper than a 
— — Government, 

cultivating and preſerying 


Trade; witnefs Tyre, Car- 


thage, Athens, Syracuſe, 
Agrigentum, and Rhodes, 
where it began to decline, as 
ſoon as thoſe Cities fell into 
the Hands of an abſolute 
Prince. See Chap. 6. of his 
Obſervations upon the Ne- 
therlands. " 
© Thus the Romans, as 
Tacitus obſerves, ſubdued 
Nations rather by Voluptu- 
ouſneſs than by Arms. Vo- 
nr quibus Romani 
Plus adver ſus ſubjectos, quam 
8 armis 
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into Companies or Wards, the Prince ſhould 
have a Value for theſe ſeyeral Societies, be 
ſonactimes preſent at their Entertainments f, 
and give Inſtances of his Goodneſs and Mag- 


naiÿficence, 


Hunting: Arable Lands were divided among 3 
certain Number of Proprietors, who tilled them, 
and whom they were ſufficient to ſubſiſt. But as 
the Race of Men has always been very fertile in 
thoſe cold Climates, it ſoon happened, that they 
had twice as many Inhabitants as could ſubſiſt by 
Agriculture: Whereupon the younger Sons of 
good Families herded together, and were forced 
by Neceſſity to become illuſtrious Robbers, to 
invade and plunder other Countries, and diſpoſſeſa 
their Proprietors. Accordingly we find, that both 


in the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empire, thoſe Bar- 


armis valent. Hiſt. 4: And 


8 Agricola; who, 
introducing Luxury and 
oluptuouſneſs among the 
Britons, diſſolved the fierce 
Courage of that Nation to 
ſuch a Degree, that they 
gave the Names of Polite- 
neſs and Humanity to what 
was really Part of their Ser- 
vitude. Ur homines diſperſi 
ac rudes, eoque bello feroces, 
quieti & otio per voluptates 
aſſueſcerent.—-Idque apud 
imperitos humanitas voca- 
batur, cùm pars ſervitutis 
et. Tacit. in Agricola, 


barians 


f As Auguſtus did. Indut- 
ſerat ei ludicro Auguſtus — 
neque ipſe abhorrebat talibus 
ſtudiis, & civile rebatur mi- 
ſceri voluptatibus vulgi. Ann. 
I. © Auguſtus had counte- 
© nanced the Players in the 
* Roman Games, and their 
© Art; nor indeed had he 
© any Averſion to thoſe fa- 
© youriteAmuſementsof the 
« Populace; he rather judged 
cc it an acceptable Courteſy 
“ to mingle with the Multi- 
ce tude in their Pleaſures.” 
For the People, who are 
fond of their Pleaſures, are 
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nificence, but always keeping up the Majefty 
of his Rank 3; for that muſt ncycr be laid 


aſide upon any Occaſion. 


barians commonly demanded nothing but Lands 
to cultivate for their Subſiſtence. The Northern 
Countries are not leſs populous at preſent, than they 
were in thoſe Days : But Luxury, as it has wiſely 
multiplied our Wants, ſo it has produced Manu- 
factures, and all thoſe Arts, that ſupport and main- 
tain whole Nations, who would otherwiſe be forced 
to ſeek their Subſiſtence elſewhere. 
_ Theſe ways of rendering a State proſperous and 
flouriſhing, are, as it were, Talents that are truſted 
with the Wiſdom of Sovereigns, and which they 
muſt always put to Uſe, and improve. The ſureft 
Proof we can have, that a Country is under a wiſe 
and happy Government, is when the polite Arts 
ſpring up and flouriſh in it. Theſe are Flowers 
| that 


“ Nay, he ſtudied to gain 


delighted to find the Prince 
* the good Graces and Ap- 


their Companion in them. 


Ur eſt vulgus cupiens volup- 
tatum, &, fi eodem Princeps 
trahat, letum. Ann. 14. 
And thus did Vitellius: Co- 
mitia Conſulum cum candi- 
datis civiliter Telebrans, om- 
nem inſimæ plebis rumorem 
in theatro, ut ſpectator; in 
circo, ut fautor, affeftavit. 
Hiſt. 2. © Vitellius, in hold- 
& ing the Aſſemblies for 
& creating Conſuls, aſſiſted 
ec with great Moderation, 
& and behaved towards the 
Candidates as their Equal. 


—_— — 


© plauſe of the Rabble, 
% whom he courted by fre- 
" mig the Theatre as a 
“ Spectator among them, 
« and the Circus as a Par- 
i 

Ita ut nec illi, aut fa- 
cilitas auctoritatem, aut ſe- 
veritas amorem diminuat. In 
Agricola. © His Complai- 
© {ance muſt neither weaken 
© his Authority, nor his Se- 
«© verity make him leſs ami- 
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that neyet fail to bloom in a rich, Soil, and a 
happy Climate; but that wither and die off, when 
che Sol is barren, or the Air tempeſtuous. 
Nothing makes a Reign more illuſtrious, than 
when Arts flouriſh under its Protection. The 
Age of Pericles is as famous for the Men of 
Genius who then lived at Acbens, as for the Battles 
which were then fought by the Athenians. That 
of | Auguſtus is more remarkable for producing 
Cicero, Ovid, Horace and Virgil, than for the Pro- 
ſcriptions of that cruel Emperor, who, after all, 
owes great.Part of his Reputation to the Writings 
of Horace, and the Eſteem that is had for them. 
That of Lewis XIV. is more illuſtrious for the 
Corneilles, Racines, Molieres, Boileaus, Deſcartes, 
Le Bruns, and Girardons, whom it produced, 
than for the marvellous Paſſage of the Rhine, 
which has been ſo much exaggerated, than for thoſe 
Sieges where Lewis himſelf was preſent, and for 
the Battle of Turin, which Marſhal Marſin, by 
Order of the Cabinet Council, made the Duke of 
Orleans loſe. | 
When Princes diſtinguiſh and reward Men of 
uncommon Merit, when they encourage thoſe 
ſuperior Genius's who devote themſelves to the 
perfecting of our Knowledge, and the Diſcovery 
and Improvement of Truth, they do Honour to 
human Nature, Happy are thoſe Sovereigns 
who themſelves cultivate the Sciences, and who 
think with Cicero, that Roman Conſul, who was 
the Saviour of his Country, and the Father of 
Eloquence, Theſe are Studies that form and 
improve us in our younger Years, and ſoften 
© and chear us in our old Age; they adorn us 
*« in Proſperity, and comfort and relieve us in 


= ie 
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« Advert ; Whether. we are at home or abroad, 
« in the World or in Solitude, at all Times and 
„in all Places, theſe are the Delights and Em- 
„ belliſmments of our Life © ooo 

Taurenct of Megicis, the greateſt Man of hie 
Nation, was the Peace- maker of Haly, and the 
Reſtorer of the Sciences. His Probity 
him the general Confidence of all the Princes of 
his Age. Marcus Aurelius, one of the greateſt 
Emperors of Rome, was not a leſs fortunate War- 
rior than wiſe Philoſopher; and joined the Practice 
of the ſevereſt Morality, with the Proſeſſion he 
made of it. Let us conclude with theſe Words: 
When a King in all his Actions is guided by 
Juſtice, the Univerſe is his Temple, — every 
virtuous Man his Prieſt, 


CHAP, XXII. 
Of the Secretaries of Princes. 
HE chuſing of Miniſters is not an 


[ Affair of little Importance; and the 
Choice is either well or ill made, 
according to the Wiſdom of the Prince: The 
firſt Judgment that is paſſed of his Capacity, 

is from thoſe who are about his Perſon 2: 


When 


_ Tatitus obſerves, that Omen of his future Reign ; 
the Choice which Nero made as it ſhewed, 1 
of Corbulo for his General, now Nero for Merit, and 

was looked upon as a happy that N 


. 


b — 
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When they are Men of Parts and Fidelity, 
you may always infer that he is a wiſe Prince, 
becauſe he has been able to know their 
Worth b, and to keep them faithful. But 


OBSERVATIONS. 


There are two forts of Princes in the World; 
thoſe who ſee with their own Eyes, and govern 
their Dominions themſelves; and thoſe who truſt 
to the Integrity of their Miniſters, and ſuffer them- 
got an 


ſelves to be governed by ſuch as have 
2 | T 


Counſellors. Daturum plane 
documentum, honeſtis, an ſe- 
cùs, amicis uteretur, fi du- 
cem egregium, quam fi pecu- 
niofum, & gratid ſubnixum 
deligeret. And a few Lines 
after, Leti---quod Domitium 
Corbulonem præpoſuerat, vi- 
debaturque locus virtutibus 
patefa 1. Ann. 13. © The 
© Senate ſincerely rejoiced 
© that for the Re-conqueſt 


„ of Armenia, Nero bad 


* 1 Domitius Cor- 
« bulo, whence a 

« ſeemed to be opened for 
& the Reward Virtue 
& and Merit.“ And, me- 
thinks, (ſays Philip de Co- 
mines, Chap. 3. Book II. of 


Aſcen- | 


Men of Virtue and Honeſty ; 
for the World will believe, 
that he is of the ſame Diſ- 
poſition and Nature with 
thoſe who are near him. Ir 
was for this Reaſon the 
Prince of ru = A 
one might judge of the Cry» 
elty of Philip II. King of 
Spain, by the many Cruelties 
which the Duke of Alva 
committed with Impunity in 
the Netherlands. 

b For as one Can never 


Door judge well of a Statuary, 


Painter, or Scul with- 
out being Maſter of his Art, 
ſo none but a wiſe Man can 
diſcover the Wiſdom of an- 
cther. Ut enim de pictore, 


his Memoirs) one of the ſcu!ptore, ficfore, ni artifen 


greateſt Proofs a Prince can Jjudicare, ita ni ſi ſe 


give of his good Se 


1s tO 
emplo about his Perſon 


F ens 1018 
te icer? ientem. 
Fus Ep. 1. Lb. 
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when they arc not, you may always conceive 
an unfavourable Opinion of Him]; for in the 


very firſt thing he did, which was chuſing His 


Miniſters, he committed an Error. There 


was no Man who knew Aut hony da Venb fro 


to be the Miniſter of Pandolphus Petructi, 


Prince of Siena, but judged that Pandolphus 
was a very wile Prince, becauſe he had ſuch 
a Miniſter. Now the Capacities of Men may 
be divided into three Claſſes : Some under- 
ſtand things of themſelves; others underſtand 
as much as is explaincd to them; and others 
neither underſtand of - themſelves e, nor by 
any Explanation. , The firſt ſort of Capacity 
is excellent, the ſecond commendable, and 

WIAW 7 48 the 


Aſcendant over them. Sovereigns of the firſt 
ſort, are the Life and Soul of their Dominions; 
the Weight of their Government reſts upon them- 
ſelves, like the World upon the Shoulders of 
Atlas; they regulate Affairs both foreign and 
domeſtick ; and fill at once the Poſts of firſt Ma- 
giſtrate of Juſtice, of General of the Armies, and of 
High Treaſurer. In Imitation of the Supreme 
5 Being, 


e An antient Poet ſays, 


Laudatiſſimus eſt, qui per ſe 


tuncta videbit. Sed landay. 
dus & is, qui paret recta 
monenti. He who fees things 


himſelf, is highly to be com- 
mended: And he deſerves 
Commendation likewiſe, 
who follows the good Ad- 
vice of others. 


=” 
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the third quite uſeleſs. One muſt therefore 
neceſſarily agree, that if Pandalphus was not 


of the firſt Claſs, he was of the ſecond: For 


when a Prince has judgment enough to 
know the Good or the Bad in the Words or 
Actions of others, though he has no Inven- 
tion himſelf, yet he knows the good and bad 
Actions of his Miniſter; he rewards the one, 
and puniſhes the other; and the Miniſter, as 
he cannot hope to impoſe upon him, will 
continue to act honeſtly d. 

To 


Being, who employs Intelligences ſuperior to Men, 
in the Execution of his Will,” they have Men of 
Penetration and Induſtry, to execute their Deſigns, 
and to accompliſh every particular Part of what 
they have projected in general; and their Mi- 
niſters are properly no more than the Tools and 
Utenſils of a skilful Artificer. 

Sovereigns of the other kind, for want of Ge- 
nius, or from a natural Indolence, are plunged in 
a ſort of lethargick Indifference, If the State, 
ready to ſink, becauſe of the Imbecillity of the 
Sovereign, mult be ſupported by the Wiſdom and 
Application of the Miniſter, the Sovereign is 

2 nothing 


4 For this Reaſon Sejanus, faithful Counſellor. Sejanus, 
who well knew the Ability incipiente adhuc potentia, bo- 
and Penetration of Tiberius, nis conſiliit noteſcere volebat. 
at firſt endeavoured to gain Ann. 4. 
the Reputation of a wiſe and 


— 
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To diſtinguiſh between a good and a hAd 


Miniſter; there is one Rule that never fails. 
When you ſee that your Miniſter thinks more 


of himſelf than of you, and that all his Actions 
have a private Te ndency to his own Ad- 
vantage; you may al ways conclude, that he is a 
bad Miniſter, and that you can never repoſe any 
Confidence in him e; For he who has the 


i 
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nothing but a Shadow, though a We one, 


becauſe he repreſents the State; we can only wiſh 


that he may make a happy Choice, 


It is not ſo eaſy a Matter as is imagined, for 


a Sovereign to ſound the Diſpoſition and pry into 
the Characters of thoſe whom he would employ ; 


and as, on the one hand, a Prince can hardly conceal 


his moſt ſecret Thoughts from the Eyes of the 
| Publick ; ſo, on the other, a private Man may eaſily 
- diſguiſe himſelf before the Prince, and elude his 


Penetration. If Sixtus Quintus could. impoſe upon 


After Sejanus had ex- 


. Poſed his Lite to fave Tibe- 


Tus, in 2 Cave at a Villa, 


thence called Spelunca, Ta- 


. citus {ays. that Tiberius put 


nn intire Confidence in him, 


as à Man who had been more 


Careful of the Prince's Life 
than of his own. Major ex 
0% G ut non ſui auxius, cum 
fide andiebatur. Ann. 4. And 
8 1 58 to undo his Ri- 


vals, alledged to Nero, that 


ſeyenty 


he was not in the ſame Caſe 
with Burrhus, who had ſc- 
veral Pretenſions and Hopes, 
whereas all his Ambition was 
to watch over the Safety of 
the Prince. Non ſe, ur Bur- 
rhum, diverſas ſpes, ſed" ſo- 
lam incolumitatem  Nevonis - 


b ectare. . Ann. 14. All Mi- 


niſters make the ſame Pro- 
feſſions, but their Hearts and 


oilths the Lye. 


per Actions often give their 
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Dominions of a Prince in his Management, 
Hugh never to mind his own, or any In- 
tereſt, but that of the Prince; not to enter- 
tain him with any Diſcourſe that is fore ign 
to jt f. The Prince, on the other hand, to 
keep his Miniſter faithful, ought to have as 
u log 19750 B67 167 It Los aii 


ſeventy Cardinals, who ought to have perfectly 
known his Character, how much eaſier muſt it be 
for a private Man to impoſe upon his Prince, who 
has not ſo many Opportunities of obſerving him ? 
The Prince, indeed, if he is a Man of Parts, 
may eafily judge of the Parts of thoſe whom 


be would employ; but as for their Integrity 
and Fidelity, it is fcarce poſſible to diſcover 
them beforehand. How many Men have ap- 
_ peareg virtuous, only for _ of an Opportunity 
0 XY to 


t For this Reaſon Tiberlvs © to depart from the Quee 
turned a Senator into Ridi- © tion, permitted it in or- 
cule, who pretended to diſ- © der to hear ſome Affair of 
courſe in the Senate of the © greater Importance to the 
ane Affairs of his own © Stare, and not that we 
amily. Nac ideò & majori- © might in the Senate tall 
bus \conceſſum eſt, egredi ali- © of our domeſtic Affairs, 
quandd relationem, & quod © and ſeek to augment our 
in commune conducat loco ſen- © private Rents. But this, 
tentiæ proferre, ut privata © indeed, is not a Petition 
negotia, res familiares noſtras © of Hortalus; it is a De- 
Hic augeamus.——=Efflagitatia © wand made againſt Order, 
intempeſtiva G. improviſa, © and made by Surprize ; 
_ cm aliis de rebus convene- © whilſt you are aſſembled 
. Tint patres, conſurgere. Ann. © upon other Affairs, he 
2. Our Anceſtors, when © ſtands up, and interrupts 


bey permitted any, Man © your Proceeding” . 


1 


* ” 
* 
- 
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much Regard for his Intereſt g, to hotiour 
him, entich him, attach him to himſelf, and 
confer ſuch Dignities and Employments up- 
on him, that he may have no Occaſion to 
deſire more Wealth, or more Honour; and 
that, perceiving it would be ſcarce poſſible for 
him to keep, under another Maſter, what he 


enjoys 


to ſhew their Wickedneſs? How many have 
renounced all Honeſty, as ſoon as their Virtue 
was put to the Trial? Tiberius, Nero, Caligula, 
had no bad Reputation at Rome, before they 
aſcended the Throne : But Opportunity ripened 
and difplayed the Wickedneſs of their Nature, 
which perhaps would have otherwiſe produced no 
Effect. | | N 

a There 


This was Tiberins's Senſe 


of the Matter, when he ſaid to 
Sejanus, Ipſe, quid intra ani- 
mum volutaverim, quibus ad- 
bac neceſſitudinibus immiſtere 
te mihi parem, omittam ad 
præſens referre. Id tantum 
eriam, nihil eſſe tam excel- 
um, quod nom virtutes iſtæ, 
tuuſque in me animus, mere- 
antur; datoque tempore, vel 
in ſenatu, vel in concione non 
reticebo. Ann. 4. © The 
ec ſecret and conſtant Pur- 
ce poſes of my Heart towards 
« you, and with what fur- 
& ther Ties of Affinity I am 
S contriving to bind you 


ce {till faſter to me, I ſhall at 
<« preſent forbear to men- 
c tion. Thus much only I 
« will declare, that there is 
“nothing ſo high, but thoſe 
«& Abilities. and your ſingular 
« 'Zeal and Fidelity towards 
< me, may juſtly claim; as, 
* when Opportunity pre- 
c ſents, either in the Senate, 
or in a popular Aſſembly, 
I ſhall not fail to teſtify. 

Philip II. King of Spain, uſed 
to ſay to Rv Gomex, his firſt 
Miniſter, Do yon mind my 
Affairs, and I will mind 


yours, ; 


— — 
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enjoys by the Fayour of the preſent, he may 
be afraid of ſuffering by any Change. 
When the Prince: and his Miniſter act in this 
manner, they may always rely upon one 
another; but when they act otherwiſe, either 


the Miniſter or the Prince muſt needs be un- 
done at laſt. KN 


There are ſome Men who have great Wit, 
great Cunning, and many Talents, but are withal 
in their Nature full of Perfidy and Ingratitude; 
and there are others who poſſeſs all the Qualities 
of the Heart, without excelling ſo much in thoſe 
of the Head. Wiſe Princes have commonly pre- 
ferred the latter in domeſtick Employments, and 
the former in foreign Negotiations. For as at 
home it is only neceſſary to maintain Order and 
Juſtice, in this Caſe Honeſty is ſufficient ; whereas, 
when there is occaſion for perſuading foreign 
Princes, and diſcovering the Intrigues of a neigh- 
bouring Court, Probity is not ſo mach vanes as 
Addreſs and Penetration. 

A Prince, methinks, can never ſufficiently 
reward the Fidelity and Zeal of his Miniſters: 
There, is in our Nature ſome Sentiment of Juſtice, 
which, as it were, forces us to be grateful. Be- 
fides, the Intereſt of the Great abſolutely: requires 
that they reward with Generoſity, as well as puniſh 
with Clemency. But certainly Miniſters, when 
they perceive that Virtue will be the means of raiſing 
their Fortune, will never have recourſe to Vice 
and muſt naturally prefer the Bounty of their 
Maſter, to the Bribes of others. Prudence there- 

TS: fore 


, 
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fore and — 2 N in on Point : 


And without , _ 
than imprud Fring, „ 00 pat the Fidelity 


bis Minter 9 x lng rous Trial, by neg| 
to reward it. * 18 ial by ge 

There are * Princes who give into K Aer 
Error, not leſs dangerous chan the former 
change their Miniſters upon the lighteſt Och 
ſions, and puniſh the leaſt Irregularity. in 
Conduct with exceſſive Rigour. Miniſters who 
are employed under the: immediate Inſpection of 
the Prince, when they have been ſome time in 
Place, cannot wholly conceal their Faults from 
him; and the more he is penetrating, the ſooner 
will he diſcover them. - Sovereigns wWho are not 
Philoſophers, quickly loſe their Patience, take 
Offence. at the Weakneſſes of thoſe who ſerve 
them, and diſgrace and ruin them. 

Princes who reaſon more profoundly, know 
Men better, and remember that they all bear ſome 
diſtinguiſhing Mark of- Humanity ; that there is 
nothing perfect in this World; that great Qua- 
lities are allayed, and, as it were, balanced, by as 
Bon Defects; and that Men of Genius partake of 

For theſe Reaſons, except in Caſes of Pre- 
varication, they continue their Miniſters, with all 
their Faults, and prefer thoſe whom” they have 
tried and founded, 2 others who are new to them; 
much in the ade manner, as as Skilful Muſicians 
chuſe rather to play upon Inſtruments whoſe Ex- 
dellencies and Defects they know, than 8 75.575 
with whoſe rape W are not acquainted. 
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; Witt nor paſs by one Error of very Sekt 
Conſequence, Which it is hard for 
Ä Princes to guard. againſt, unleſs they 
have great Prudence and Diſcernment: It is 
that of ſuffering themſelves to be flattered, 
of which we have numberleſs Inſtances in 
all Hliſtories 2. 2. For Men have commonly ſo 
much Self. love, and fo eaſily impoſe upon 
themnſelves in their own Affairs, that it is 
ex- 


OBSERVATIONS. 
Fbere is not a ſingle Bock, moral or hiſtorical, 


where. the Weakneſs of Princes, with regard 5 


Flattery, is not ſeverely cenſured. The Wo 

juſtly Gates that every Prince ſnould love Truth, 
and be accuſtomed to hear it: But, as indeed it 
often happens, they expect things that are contra- 
dictory. They expect that —.— ſhould have ſo 
much Self- love, as to be fond of Glory, and per- 
form great Actions; and at the ſame time ſo much 
Self- denial, as willingly to renounce the Reward of 
their Atchievements: They would have them 


en- 


0 | Adulation i is an Evil as id in republics malum, _m 
old as Government. Vetus Tacitus, Ann. 2. 
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extremely difficult for them to- eſcape. this 
Contagion ; and in endeavouring to, eſcape 
it, they expoſe themſelves to another Dan- 
ger, which is that of falling into Contempt: 
For as there is no other way of guarding 
againſt Flattery, but letting Men know that 
they do not offend you by telling you the 
Truth; ſo, if every one has leave to tell it, 
you quickly loſe Reſpect b. Wherefore a 
prudent. Prince ought to take a third way, 
which is that of chuſing out of his Subjects 
a few wiſe Men, and permitting them only 
to declare the Truth to him, and only in 
fuch Things as he inquires of them, never 
fuf- 


endeayour to purchaſe Fame, and to deſpiſe it. 
This is expecting too much from human Nature: 
It is doing Princes great Honour, to ſuppoſe that 
they ſhould have more Power over themſelves, 
than over others. 

Contemptus Virtutis ex contemptu fame. There 
have been no Princes indifferent as to Fame, who 
were not voluptuous Men, abandoned to Sloth 
and Effeminacy, mere Lumps of ſome contempt- 
ible Subſtance, animated with no Virtue, 2 
| cr 


> For this Reaſon Tibe- to 228 to him. 9 
rig, though he hated Flat- ubrica oratio ſub Prin- 
ery, could not ſuffer Freedom 25 qui libertatem metuebat, 
of 3 f Speech; ſo that it was adulationem ter: Ana, 
ſcarce poſſible to know how 2. * 


4 
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ſuffering them to talk to him of any thing 
elſe: But then he ought to be inquiſitive about 
all Affairs, to liſten to their Opinions, and 
afterwards take ſuch a Reſolution as is agree- 
able to his own Sentiments; always be- 
having to cach of them in ſuch a manner, 
that they may find, the more freely they 
ſpeak, the more they are acceptable to 
him *. As he ought to give Ear to none 
but them, ſo he ſhould be ſlow to take his 
Reſolution, but afterwards firm and inflexible 
in the Purſuit of it. The Prince who acts 
otherwiſe, muſt either be diſtreſſed by his 
Flatterers, or often change his Mind, accord- 


ing 


cruel Tyrants, indeed, have loved Praiſe; but in 

them it was an odious Vanity, and even a Vice, 

> they defired Eſteem, whilſt they deſerved In- 
my. 

With vicious Princes, Flattery is a deadly 
Poiſon, which multiplies the Seeds of Vice: With 
thoſe who have Merit, it is a ſort of Ruſt, that ſticks 
to their Glory, and diminiſhes the Luſtre of it. 
A Man of Senſe is immediately ſhocked at groſs 
Adulation, and repels the unskilful Flatterer. 
1 is | another ſort of Flattery, which aims at 
ex- 


* Afﬀer the Example of vacant Poſt upon him, an- 
John II. n of Portugal, ſwered, I keep it for a Man 
250 being asked by one of _ never POS me. 


his 92 to een 2 
i „ 


234 ExXAMInATHo Y 
ing to the Diverſity of rer ind til 
f ſhall here give one Example i in Gul "_ 
inks Father Lucas, ſpeaking of his Ma- 
fter Maximilian, the pteſent Emperor, ſaid, 
That his Majeſty never conſulted any boch, 
and yet never did any thing bis own 
way.” This proceeded from his acting con- 
trary to what we have mentioned: For the 
Emperor is very reſerved, communicates his 
Secrets to none, and takes nobody's Advice; 
But when his Deſigns are to be executed, and 
© come 


extenuating the Faults of Princes by its ſophiſtical 
Rhetorick, ſupplies them with Reaſons for in- 
dulging their Paſſions, gives Juſtice the Character 
of Auſterity, and draws fo perfect a Refemblance 
between Generoſity and Profuſion, that it is hard 
to diſtinguiſh one from the other: This ſort of 
Flattery would diſguiſe Debauches under the Veil 
of Amuſements and Pleaſures, and is particularly 
intent upon amplifying the Vices of others, in 
N r to its Hero. Moſt Men 


| give 
: o As weak 8 — Ann. 12. Hac flat citeam- 
. Tpſe modo huùc illuc, ut agi, que juſſerat, wetare ; 


4 ſuadentem audi heres, Ju vetuerat, jubere. Hift. 3. 
"promprus. © Claudius, ſays cc Vitellius was 1 about 
© Tacitus, was now inclined © from one Delign to an- 
d to one Wife, then to © other; would forbid what 
= another, and was always © he had juſt ordered and _, 
te led by his laſt Adviſer.” der — had juſt forbid. 
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come to be known, thoſe Who Are abqꝑt 
him _— to * them and Maximilian, 


them, aver : Thus what he . one Day, he 
undoes the next; no. Man can ever Know- 
what he deſires or deſigns, not vepend We 
any of his Reſolutions c. 

A Prince therefore ought always to con- 
ſult, others z but to do it at his own Pleaſure, 
and not at theirs. Nay, he ſhould deter 
them from offering him their Advice in any 
Affair, when he does not demand it: But 
he ought not to be ſparing in his Demands, 
and ſhould patiently hear what they anſwer; 
and if he finds that any one conceals the 
Truth upon any Conſideration whatever, he 
ought to ſhew his e and Reſent- 
ment. 
0 It Tboſe 


give into the kind of Flattery, which juſtifies 
their Taſte, and is not wholly falſe: They can 
have no Averſion to theſe who ſpeak well of them 
for what they are convinced merits Commenda- 
tion, Of all Flatteries, that which reſts upon a 
folid Baſis, is the moſt ſubtle ; and great Diſcern- 
N ment is A JAN, in "oy to —Y the Sha- 
i dowings 


4 Failing which it is aid the Ein Leopold inhe- 
riredfram Wee „ 8 5 
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Thoſe who think that a Prince who has 
the Reputation of Wiſdom, may owe, it not 
to his own natural Parts, but to the good 
Counſellors he has about him, are certainly 
miſtaken e: For it is a general and never: fail- 
ing Rule, that a Prince who is not prudent 
himſelf, can never be prudently adviſed; un- 


leſs by chance he puts himſelf wholly under 


the Management of a ſingle Perſon, who has 
great Sagacity. In this Caſe he may indeed 
be well governed, but cannot reign long; 


for that Governor will in a ſhort time ſet up 


for himſelf, and turn him out. If ſuch a 
Prince 


dowings which it gives to Truth. It will never 
ſend Poets to attend the Prince at a Siege, in 

order to write his Hiſtory; it will never compoſe 
Opera-Prologues, ſtuffed with Hyperboles, or in- 


ſipid Prefaces, or ſervile Epiſtles ; it will never 


ſtun the Hero with high-ſwollen Accounts of his 
Victories; but will put on the Air of Sentiment, 
uſher itſelf i in with great Delicacy, and appear 


frank 


The Worth of the Mini- Authors, and never ſays, This 
ſter, ſays a wiſe Spaniard, Man had good or bad Mini- 


has never leſſened the Glory 
of his Maſter; on the con- 
trary, all the Honour of the 
Succeſs falls to the Maſter, 
as well as the Blame of a 
Miſcarriage. Fame always 


— icſelf to the principal 


ſters, but This Man has been 
a good or bad Prince. A Prince 


muſt therefore endeavour to 
chuſe his Miniſters well, ſince 
upon them depend his Fame 
and Immortality. Gratian, 
in his Manual Oracle. 


| 
| 
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Prince employs more Counſellors than one, 
their Counſels will be divided, and the Prince 


has not Parts enough to unite them f; each of 


thefe Counſellors will be byaſſed by his own 


private Intereſt s, and the Prince will not be 
able to correct or even to diſcoyer this Er- 
rot: Nor is it poſſible for to him find others 
that are leſs intereſted; for Men will always be 
wicked, unleſs you lay them under a Neceſ- 
fity to be virtuous. I conclude therefore, 
that good Counſels, whomſoever they come 
from, muſt needs be owing ro the Wiſdom 
of the Prince, and not the Wiſdom of the 
Prince to them. 


frank and natural. How can any Man, and 
much more a Prince, or a Hero, be diſpleaſed to 
hear a Truth, which the Vivacity of a Friend 
ſeems to let ſlip from him? How could Lewis 
XIV. who perceived that his Air could alone 
command Reſpect, and who took Delight in that 
Superiority over Men, be offended at an old 
Officer, who trembled and faltered when he ſpoke 
to him, and ſtopping ſhort in his Diſcourſe, told 

him, 


t Neque alienis conſiliis * Sibi quiſque tendentes. 
regi, neque ſua expedire. Hiſt. 1. Quia apud infir- 
Hiſt. 3. © Vitellinus would mum minore metu, & majore 
© neither follow the Coun- præmio peccatur, Ibid. 

© ſels of others, nor execute 

« his own.” | 
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big, fs, 7 # not yremble thus before your Ene- 


ks who have been Men before they were 
will remember what they were, and not 
ſo ir accuſtom themſelves to the Food of Flat- 
tery. Thoſe who have reigned all their Lives, 
have always had Incenſe offered to them, as to the 
Gods; aha would be ſtarved, if they were not 
flattered. - 

Ir would therefore. be more juſt, methinks, to 
lament the Condition of Kings, than to condemn 
them. It is Flatterers, and ſtill more Calum- 
niators, who deſerve the Cenſure and Hatred of 
the Publick, as well as all thoſe who are Ene- 
mies enough to the Prince to conceal the Truth 
from him. But let us diſtinguiſh Flattery from 
Praiſe. Trajan was animated to Virtue by Pliny's 
Panegyrick, and Tiberius was confirmed in Vice 
by the Adulation of the Roman Senators. 


Cu AP. XXIV. 


How the Princes of Italy cams to 
loſe their Domimons. 


HEN thoſe things which I have 
mentioned, are prudently fol- 
lowed, the new Prince appears a 
Sovereign by Inheritance, and quickly be- 
comes more ſecure and better ſettled in his 
Principality, than if it had been tranſmitted 
tO 
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N to him by a long Succeſſion of his Fore- 
| fathers: For as the Actions of a new. Prince 
8 ate more narrowly examined, than of one 
| who ſucceeds by Inheritance, ſo when they 
| are known to be pradent and judicious, they 
; gain upon and oblige the People much more 
: than the Antiquity of Deſcent: And the 
Reaſon is, that Men are more affected with 
| things which are preſent, than with thoſe that 
are paſt; and when they find themſelves 
| happy in their preſent Condition, they ſit 
| down to enjoy it, without looking out for 
; any thing elſe a; nay, when in other things 
| the Prince is not wanting to himſelf, - the 
j People will in this Caſe employ all their 
: Strength in his Defence. 

i Thus 

: OBSERVATIONS. 


The Fable of Cadmus, who ſowed in 0 N 

the Teeth of the Serpent, which he had overcome, 

f from whence ſprung up a People of Warriers 

: who deſtroyed one another, is an Emblem of the 

4 Tralian Princes in Macbiavel's Time: The Perfi- 

| dies and Treacheries which they committed againſt 

| each other, were the true Cauſe of their R Ruin. 

| Whoever reads the Hiſtory of Haly towards the 

latter End of the fourteenth Century as far as the 

U Be- 

a Tyta £ſentia, quam Ann. 1. Anteponunt pre- 
vetera S = ſentia dubiis. Hiſt. 1. 
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Thus he gains double Hondut, as having 
laid the Foundation of a new Principality, 
embelliſhed it, fortified it by good Laws, 
good Forees, good Allics, and good Ex- 
amples; whereas he who is born a Prince 
incurrs 4 double Infamy, by Joſing his Princi- 
pality through his own, Imprudence. 
If we conſider the Conduct of the Sove- 
reign Princes of Italy, who in our Times 
haye loſt their Dominions, as the King of 
Naples, the Duke of Milan, and others; 
firſt we ſhall find one Error common to them 
all, which is that of employing Mercenary 
or Auxiliary Troops, as I have ſhewn before 
at large: In the next Place it will appear, 
that ſome of them either were hated by 
the People; or if beloved by __ knew 
| I W not 
Beginning of the fifteenth, will meet with nothing 
but Cruelties, Seditions, Violences, Confederacies 
among them to extirpate one another, Uſurpations, 
Aſſaſſinations, and, in ſhort, a moſt enormous 
Multitude of Crimes, the very Idea of which will 
Inſpire him with Horror. 
The Prince who, according to Macbiavel's Pre- 
eepts, endeavours to deſtroy Juſtice' and Huma- 


nity, aims at nothing leſs than deſtroying Man- 
kind; for a Deluge of Crimes would quickly diſ- 


people the whole Globe. As the FI and 


Bar- 
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not how to ſecure themſelves againſt lie 
Grandees: For without theſe Errors, no 

Principality can be loſt; that has Men and 

Money enough to __ an wic in 1 
Field. 110 qm 

- Philip of Macedon *, not the Father of 
— S the Great, but he who was con- 
quered by Titus Quintus, had but a ſmall 

Territory, when compared with thar of the 
Romans and Grecians, who both attacked 
him; nevertheleſs, as he was a martial Prince, 
and Knew how- to keep the Good · will of the 
People; and to ſecure himſelf Hgainſt the 
Gratidees, he ſuſtained a War for ſeveral 

2 aer both theſe Nations; and if at 

x 0 length. 


44 of A & - CA 0 


Barbarities of thoſe Taken Princes * on their 
Dominions, ſo the falſe Politicks of Machiavel 
muſt inevitably ruin thoſe who have the. Kol 00 
be guided by tbem. 

Not but 1 muſt own, that the Sloth and Cam 
ardice of ſome of thoſe Princes may have, con- 
curred with their Wickedneſs to bring on their 
Ruin: The Weakneſs of the Kings of Naples 
unqueſtionably diſtreſſed their Affairs. But in 

ſpite of all the political Arguments and Subtleties 
you can uſe, of all the Examples you can pro- 
duce, Ang of NON Laren you can form, you 2 
Bn: U 2. | 


— 5a The F ather of Perſeus, the iaft King of Macedon. 
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length he loſt a few Towns, yet he was able 
to preſerve his Kingdom. For theſe Rea- 
ſons our Italian Princes, who for many Years 
had been ſettled in their Dominions, muſt 
not impute the Loſs of them to Fortune, 
but to their own Sloth: For as it is a com- 
mon Failing among Men, not to think of a 
Storm when the Weather is calm; ſo theſe 
Princes, in Times of Peace, had no Appre- 
henſion of a Change; and therefore, when 
they were invaded, they thought of making 


their Eſcape, not their Defence; in Hopes 


that the People, loathing the Inſolence of the 
Con- 


find yourſelf at length Agel to have 8 


to Juſtice. 

I would ask Macbiavel, what he means by ay- 
ing, That a new Prince, (that i is, an Uſurper) ) who 
is prudent and judicious, will gain the Attachment 
of the People more than one who owes his Great- 
neſs to his Birth; becauſe Men are more affected 
by the preſent, chan the paſt; and, when they find 
their preſent Situation happy, ſit down ts enjoy it, 
without looking out for any thing elſe? Does he 
ſuppoſe, that of two Men, equally brave, and 
equally wiſe, a whole Nation will prefer him who 
is the Uſurper, to the other who is their lawful 
Prince? Or does he mean a Prince void of all 
Merit, and an Uſurper who is a Man of Courage 
and Capacity? The firſt can hardly be ſuppoied 

to 
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Conquerors, would ſoon, recal them. Such 
a Reſolution is good, when no other can be 
taken: But to neglc& all other Securities, 
and truſt to that alone, is certainly much to 
be blamed. No Man will ſuffer himſelf 
to fall, in Hopes that ſomebody will come 
by and take him up: For either that does 
not happen, or if it does, you are not ſafe, 
becauſe the Means of your Relief are con- 
temptible, and do not proceed from your- 
ſelf. And there is no good, certain and laſt- 
ing Defence, which docs not proceed from 
the Prince's own Courage and Ability, 


to be our Author's Meaning, becauſe it is con- 
trary to common Senſe : Nor will any Nation 
ever prefer an Uſurper to a lawful Prince who is 
every way equal to him in Merit. 

Machiavel muſt therefore mean an Uſurper 
who is ſuperior in Parts to the lawful Prince : And 
even in this Caſe his Poſition is almoſt as abſurd 
as in the other. For let that Uſurper have ever 
ſo great Qualities, it will be granted that the 
Action by which he attains his Authority is a 
flagrant Injuſtice. Now what can the People 
expect from a Sovereign who begins his Reign 
with an Act of Violence and Wickedneſs, but a 
violent and tyrannical Government? It is the 
fame Caſe with that of a Husband, who ſhould 
find his Wie guilty upon the Wedding-Day ; 

| U 3 me- 
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methin| ks he would not mach depend upon her be- 
ing chaſter, ter war. 
1 n_this Chapter Machiavel piſſe $ Sentener 12 
nation againſt. Umſelf. "He , 
affirms, that without the Affections of the Peo 

and of the Grandees, and without an A 
impoſſible a Prince ſhould'maintain hir ſelf in 
Throne.” Truth itſelf ſeems to have wran che 
Confeſſion from him, and to have forced Hint to 
y this Homage to it; muck in the fame manner 


5 Divines tell us, that the Angels of Darkneſs 


own the Deity, while they blaſp eme him. For 


bo is it poſſible for a Prince to gain the Affections 


of the People and the Grandees, without having not 
only a Capacity for Aﬀairs, but a Fund of irtue, 


Humanity and Beneficence! 


It is With the Office of a Prince, as with all 


hepa, 3 no Man, whatever his Employment may 


can gain the Confidence of others, without 
Title and Integrity, as well as Prudence: The 
5 vicious Men always chuſe to deal with the 


moſt virtuous; in the ſame manner as thoſe 


Pfinces who have the leaſt Capacity for Govern- 


10 


Ag, truſt to him who paſſes with them for having 


© the, moſt. And why ſhould Vice be more neceſ- 
fary to the Office of Sovereignty, than to that of 
he meaneſt Magiſtrate? Upon the whole, a 


Prince who would preſerve his Dominions, as he 
muſt gain the "Hearts of the People, ſo for that 


— he is obliged to be juſt, virtuous, and 
eneficent, and not, as Madkiavel through the 
whole of this Work endeavours to form him, un- 
Juft, cruel, ambitious, and ſolely intent upon ag- 


rande himſelf, by * means whatever. 
Thus 
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Thus have I endeavgured to unmask this Poli- 
tician, who paſſed in his own Age for an extraor- 
dinary Man, whom ſeveral Miniſters of State have 
thought a dangerous. Writer, and yet have fol. 
Ioweck his abominable Maxims, and recommended 
Study, of them. 9 their Maſters, an Author 
who yet was never expreſly anſwered, and whom 
ſeveral Stateſmen follow, without thinking it any 
Reproach to them. Happy would be the Man 
who were able to. baniſh ſuch Doctrines out of the 
World] I have here endeavoured to ſhew the In- 
conſiſtency of them; and it is incumbent on thoſe 
who. rule over others, to ſhew it by their Example, 
and to ſet the Publick right, with regard to the 
falſe Notion they entertain of Politicks, which 
ſhould only be a Syſtem of Wiſdom, but com- 
\ monly paſſes for a Breviary of Fraud and Im- 
poſture : It is incumbent on them to baniſh Sub- 


tleties and Inſincerity, which are fo common in 
b Treaties; to revive Honeſty and Candour, which, 
in Truth, are very rare among Sovereigns, and to 
i ſhew themſelves as indifferent about conquering 
| the Provinces of their Neighbours, as jealous of 
_ preſerving their owp, The Prince who would poſs 
a 25 every thing, is not leſs abſurd than the Man 
; who would devour every thing, and expects he 
; could digeſt as much as he devours. Whereas he 


who is content to govern wiſely what he juſtly poſ- 
ſeſſes, is like the Man who loads his Stomach 
; with nothing more than it is able to digeſt. 125 
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i great Tuflaexce "= 8 
| " Human Afairs, and in what Mau- 
nor ſhe may be withſtood. 


I 


KNOW it has been, and is till the 
Opinion-of many, that the Affairs of 
this World arc ſo governed. by Fortune 


and Providence, that human Wiſdom cannot 


amend or alter them, or eyen apply any Re- 
medy at all: From whence they would infer, 
that we need give ourſelves but little Trouble 
about any — and ſhould leave all to the 


Cory 
OBSERVATIONS. 


The Queſtion concerning the Liberty of the 
Will is one of thoſe Problems that have put Phi- 
loſophers to the greateſt Nonplus ; and has often 
forced Anathema's from the Divines. The Parti- 
zans of Liberty alledge, that if Men are not free, 
it muſt be God that acts in them; and that in Caſes 
of Murther, Robberies, or any other Crimes, they 
are no more than the Tools of the Divine Power; 

a Doctrine which is manifeſtly oppoſite to the Na- 
ture of the Deity. In the next Place they alledge, 
that if the Supreme Being is the Author of Vices 


thoſe that commit 1 as they cannot be charged 


with 
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Government of Chance a. This Opinion has 
the more prevailed in our Times, by reaſon 
of the many ſtrange Revolutions that have 
lately been ſeen, and daily happen, beyond 


- 


, | . 
h man C 4 | . 
„ 5 *'Y . ® : g% 4 , 
\ 
1 F 1 1 » o h 
* k , 9 1 8 - 
ood dts When 


with any Guilt, ſo they ought to ſuffer no Puniſh- 
ment, and there will be neither Vice nor Virtue in 
the World. Now, as it is impoſſible to think of 
this hideous Doctrine, without perceiving all the 
Contradictions it implies, we can do no better, 


* 
F 
* 
7 
I 
© 


ſay they, than declare for the Liberty of the 


Will. 


Tacitus, who was an Epi- 
eurean, ſays ſomething like 
this, in the ſixth Book of his 
Annals. Mihi--in incerto ju- 
dicium eſt, fato ne res morta- 
lium, & neceſſitudine immu- 
tabili, an ſorte volvantur, 
& For my own part, whilſt 
I liſten to theſe and the 
© like Relations, my Judg- 
© ment wavers, whether 
* Things human are in their 
& Courſe and Rotation de- 
cc termined by Fate, and im- 
4 murable Neceſſity, or left 
« to roll at random.“ He 


adds a little after, Fatum qui- 


dem congruere rebus putant, 
ſed non e vagis ſtellis, verùm 
apud principia & nexus natu- 


ralium cauſfarum ; ac tamen 


The 


electiouem vitæ nobis relin- 
quunt : quam ubi eligeris, cer- 
tum imminentium ordinem. 
«© Others believe a Fate to 
© preſide over Events; a 
«& Fate however not recult- 
ce ing from wandering Stars, 
© but coeval with rhe firſt 
« Principles of Things, and 
c“ operating by the conti- 
©<-nued Connexion of natu- 
© ral Cauſes. Let their Phi- 
4 loſophy leaves the Courſe 
c of our Life in our own 
© freeOption ; but that, after 
© the Choice is made, the 
Chain of Conſequences 
© is inevitable.” As for what 
Mechiavel ſays, that human 
Prudence has no Influence in 


Affairs of the World, or at 
leaſt 
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298 EXAMINATION, of 1, 
When 1 ſometimes reflect on this, I ama 
little inclined to their Opinion: Neyerthc- 
lefs, that our Free-will may not be quite ex; 
ploded, T think it may be ſaid, that Fortune 


is the Miſtreſs of one half of our Actions, 


F 93 #3 1 14 2 2 b | 2 
but leaves the other half, or little lefs, to be 
| governed 


The Partizans of abſolute Neceſſity alledge, on 
the other hand, that God would be worſe than a 
blind Workman, or one at leaſt who works in the 
Dark, if, after having created this World, he had 
been ignorant what ſhould happen in it; A Watch- 
maker, ſay they, knows the Action of the ſmalleſt 
Wheel in the Watch; ſince he knows the Move- 
ment which he has given it, and the End for 


Which it is deſigned; and ſhall God, a Being infi- 


nitely wiſe and powerful, be thought the 


curious 


leaſt very little, Tacitus gives 
— 3 of it, 

peaking of Claudius; whom 
Fot: une deſigned for the 
Empire, when any other Suc- 
ceſſor was expected. Mihi 
quanto plura recentium, ſeu 
veterum revolve, tanto ma- 
gis ludibria rerum mortalium 
cunctit in negotiis obſervan- 
tur, quippe fama, ſpe, vene- 
ratione, potiùs omnes deſtinra« 
bantur imperio, quam quem 


Juturum Principem fortuna 


in occulto tenebat. Ann. 3. 
To me: the more] revolve 
* 7 enn N BC 


ce the Events of late, ar of 
* old, the more of Mockery 


cc and Slipperineſs appears in 
cc all hutnan Wiſdom, and 
ce the Tranſactions of Men; 
© for in popular Fame, in 
« the Hopes, Wifhes, and 


4 Veneration of rhePublick, 


© all Men were rather de- 
ce ſtined to the Empire, than 
c he for whom Fortune had 
© reſerved the Sovereignty 
« in the Dark.” Fortune, 
fays Gratian, which is. {0 
famous, and yet ſo little 
known, is noting by Vat 
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gdfernet f by ourſelyes b. " Forunc 1 8 1; compare 
to 1 { rapid and impetuous River, which, when 
it ſwells and rages, overwhelms the Plains, 
deftroys the Trees and the Houſes, forces 
away the Earth from one Place, nd carries 
it to another; every one flies before it, and 
dreads its Fury, without being able to reſiſt 
it. Vet this does not hinder, but that when 
it is quiet and calm, there may be Ditches, 


Banks, 


and impotent Spectator of human Actions! How 
ſhould that Being, all whoſe Works bear ſo many 
Marks of Harmony and Order, and are all ſub- 


ject to certain and invariable Laws, ſuffer Man 


alone to enjoy Independence and Liberty? The 
W orld, in this Caſe, would be ho longer governed 
by Providence, but by the Caprice of Men. Since 
therefore we muſt make our Option between the 
Creator and the Creature, which of. the two is the 
mere Machine? Is it not more reaſonable to be. 
lieve that it is the Being who 1 ts weak and de 


ent, 


great Parent of Accidents, times 2 Stepmocher, not 


8 - 
— — 


and that Offspring of the ſo- 
vereign FROG, which 
concurs with all ſecondary 
Cauſes, cither by. moving 
them, or permitting them to 
2800 Fortune is 28 
ſolure, impenetrable 
d 6 z ſmiles upon ſome, 
wns upon — 
doc Mother, at ober 


—— an Effect of Paſſion, 
but by an incomprehenſible 
Secret of the N FR 
ments. Chap. 10. of his 
Hero. 

b Succeſs, ſays Senoca, Ep. 
14. is not in the Power 
the Wiſe; in Things, 
but it is Forcune 0 t finiſhes 
them. 
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Banks, and other Preparations made to con; 
fine it; ſo that when it ſwells again, it may 
either be carried off by ſome Canal, or at 
leaſt be leſs impetuous and deftruftive: 80 
it is with Fortune, who ſhews her Power 
where there is no Preparation made to with- 
ſtand it, and turns all her Force and Impetu- 
oſity where ſhe knows there are no Banks, 


or other Fences, to reſtrain her. If you con- 
HK der 


dent, than the Being in whom reſides all Power? 
According yReaſon : and thePaſſions are, as it were, 
the inviſible Chain by which the Hand of Pro- 
vidence guides Mankind, and makes all their Ac- 
tions terminate in thoſe Events which Divine Wiſ- 
dom had ordained to happen in the World, that 
each Individual might fulfil his Deſtiny, 

Thus, to avoid Charybis, they run upon Scylla ; 
and Philoſophers force each other into an Abyſs of 
Abſurdities, while Divines grope in the Dark, and 
devoutly damn one another out of Charity. Theſe 
two Parties carry on their War much in the ſame 
manner as the Carthaginians and the Romans did of 
old. When it was feared that the Roman Army 
would invade Africa, the Scene of War was pre- 
ſently ſhifted to /zaly; and when the Romans wanted 
to rid themſelves of Hannibal, they ſent Scipio at 
the Head of their Legions to beſiege Carthage. 
Philoſophers, Divines, and moſt of the Heroes in 
Argument, have the Genius of the French Nation; 
they make a vigorous Attack, but are undone if 
e you 
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ſider Italy, which is the Theatre of all theſe 
Revolutions, and even has ſet them in Mo- 
tion, you will find it an open Field, with- 

out any Trench or Bank to ſecure it; t; and 
that if it had been ſufficiently fenced, like 
Germany, Spain and France, ſuch an Inun- 
dation of Foreigners would never have hap- 
pened, or at leaſt would not haye made ſo 
great Progrels. 

I ſhall ſay no more with reſpect to oppoſing 
Fortune in general; and ſhall now confine 
myſelf to Particulars. It is not rare to ſee 
a Prince happy and flouriſhing one Day, and 
ruined the next, without obſerving the leaſt 
Change in his Diſpoſition or Conduct. This, 

I be- 


you reduce them to the Defenſive. For this Rea- 
ſon it was ſaid by a Man of Wit, that God was 
the Father of al religious Sects, ſince he had 
_ equally ſupplied them all with good Arms, and 
given them a ſtrong Side and a weak one, 

This Queſtion concerning Liberty and Predeſti- 
nation is tranſplanted by Machiavel from Meta- 
phyſicks to Politicks: But this nevertheleſs is a Soil 
which is entirely improper for it, and can never 
nouriſh it; for in Politicks, inſtead of reaſoning 
Whether we are or are not free, whether Fortune 
or- Chance has any or no Influence upon our Ac- 
tions; we mult only conſider how far our Penetra- 
tion and Prudence may be perfected, 
wy. Fortung 
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I belieye, progeeds from the Cauſes which 1: 
haye mentioned before at large: for the Prince 
who relics wholly; upon Fortune, is undont 
whenever ſhe changes. I likewiſe believe; 
that he whoſe, Manner of Proceeding agrees 
with the Times, is happy, and that he is 
unhappy, who cannot accommodate his 
Conduct to them. For we ſee that Men, 
to arrive at the End which they all propoſe, 
namely the acquiring of Glory and Riches, 
take very different Courſes; one acts with 
Moderation, another with Impetuoſity, one 
with Violence, another with Art, one with 
Patience, another with Fury, and yet they 
may all arrive at the ſame End. We 
1 net ger 


3 and Hazard are Words Vibe any 
Meaning; and in all Probability owe their Riſe to 
the profound Ignorance in which the World groped 
when they gave looſe and indefinite Names to Ef- 
ie whoſe Cauſes they knew not. What is com- 
monly called the good Fortune of oat fignifiey 

rly all thoſe Conjunctures which favoured the 
Beben. of that ambitious Man. What is meant 
by the bad Fortune of Cato, are thoſe unforeſeen 
Accidents which happened to him, thoſe Croſſes 
and Diſappointrnents where the Effects ſo ſuddenly 
followed their Cauſe, that his Prudence could' nel⸗ 
ther foreſee nor prevent them. 


What 


% 
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ſce like wiſe that of two Perſons equally mo- 
derate, one ſucceeds, the other miſcarries; and 

that two Perſons of different Turns, one 
moderate, the other impetuous, are equally 
ſucceſsful: This proceeds from nothing but 
the Nature of the Times, which either ſuits 
or diſagrees with their Manner of proceed- 
ing. Thus it happens, as I ſaid before, that 
two different Perſons, who take different 
Courſes, attain the ſame End; and of two 
others, who take the ſame Courſe, one ſuc- 

. i ceeds, 


What is meant by Hazard cannot be better ex- 
plained than by a Game at Dice. It is owing to 
Hazard, ſay you, that my Dice come up twelve 
rather than ſeven. To unravel this Phænomenon 
in a phyſical manner, one muſt have Eyes quick 
enough to ſee the Way in which the Dice are put 
into the Box, the Motions of the Hand more or 
lefs ſtrong, more or leſs repeated, which make 
them turn, and communicate to them a Motion 
more or leſs ſwift : And theſe Cauſes taken all toge- 
ther are what goes by the Name of Hazard. 

_ Whilſt we are but Men, that is, Beings very 
much circumſcribed, we ſhall never be ſuperior to 
what we call the Blows of Fortune. We ought 
to make all Advantages of Hazard, as ſoon as it 
pt) tap But our Life is too ſhort, and our Un- 
dert dilg too limited, to perceive all its Combi- 
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ceeds, the other miſcarries. Upon this alfo 
depend the Viciſſitudes of Good; for when a 
Man acts always with Moderation and Patience, 
if the Times and Affairs turn ſo favourably 
as to ſuit his Conduct, he proſpers; but if 
the Face of Affairs and the Times change, 
he is undone, becauſe he does not change 
likewiſe e. Nor is there any Man ſo wiſe 
as to know how to ſuit himſelf always to 
the Times, either becauſe he cannot reſiſt 
his 


I ſhall mention two Events which will clearly 


firſt is the Surprize of Cremona by Prince Eugene, 
an Enterprize concerted with all imaginable Pru- 
dence, and executed with infinite Valour. It miſ- 
carried after this manner: The Prince was ad- 
mitted into the Town in the Morning through one 
of the common We which was opened to him 


by 


c Peter Soderini, ſays Ma- 


 chiavel, proceeded with great 


Gentlenejs aud Humanity in 
all his Actions; and whilſt 
this Conduct was ſuitable to 
the Times, he and bisCountry 
( Florence) proſpered. But 
when the Times changed, an 
it was neceſſary to lay aff de 
Moderation and Humility, 
Peter was at aLoſs,could not 
depart from his former Mea- 


ſures, and therefore he and 


his Couutr ww, were both ruined. 
Chap. Book III. of — 
Diſcoufles AndCha 
obſerves that if Peter Th 
erted all that Authority which 
belonged to him as Gonfa- 
lonier for Life, he 


4 have ruined 0 Family of 


preſerved the 1 ty of his . 
County! which he bad re 


ſtored. 
* 
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his natural Inclination, or becauſe he can 
hardly be perſuaded to take a different Courſe 
from that which has always carried him to 
his End: Accordingly a moderate Man can- 
not act with Impctuoſity, when the Times 
require it, and therefore is ruined; whereas, 
could he turn with the Times, Fortune would 
never forſake him d. 
Pope Falius II. in all his Enterprizes ated 
with Paſſion and Vehemence; and the Times 
and Circumſtances of Affairs were ſo ſuit- 
able to his Manner of proceeding, that he 
always came off with Succeſs. Conſider 
| his 


by a Curate 2 whom he held Intelligence; and 
he would infallibly have made himſelf Maſter of 
the Place, if two unforeſeen Accidents had not hap- 
pened. Firſt, a Regiment of Swiß, who were to 
perform their Exerciſe that Morning, were in Arms 
| X ſooner 


4 What makes Fortune accommodari, prout tie 
abandon a Man (ſays + Ann. 12. Remiſſuin aliquid 
chiavel in the ſame Cha A5. 9.) & mitigatum quia expedierit. 
is that ſhe changes the ** Ann. 3. It has always been 
and he does not change his eſteemed the Part of a wiſe 
Me iſures. A King of — Man, ſays Cicero, to yield to 
being accuſed of the Times, and to comply 
ſtancy, anſwered, It is not with theNeceth: y of Affairs. 
1 that chat e, but Affair Tempori cedere, id eſt, neceſ- 
To ſhew that we muſt fall ſari parere, ſemper N 
in with the Times, morem eſt habitum. Ep. 9. Book I 


566 EN A MAY ATI oNtof + 


his firſt Enterpriaa agathftlBologya; when” 
John Bentivuglio was ſtill living! Tüte . 
nrriunm took Umbrage at dtp he Hing Of 
Spain and Trunce cmplalged f iE, J ele 
Pope nevertheleſs marched to Bvlgmi hin 
ſelf, and by his Ferocity and Impetusuſheſs 
kept both the Spaniards and the Venetians 
in Suſpenſe and Inaction; the Venetian: 
vere aftaid toiſtir, and the Spaniards ambi- 
tious to recover the nee "of 


5 Sk pine e * RY pits Nat enz 
ſooner than 3 5 ll il ibe 
reſt of the Gariſon were brought. together. In 
the next Place, the Guide who led the Prince of 
Vaudemont to one of the Gates of the Town, of 
which that Prince was to make himſelf Maſter, 
nufſed his Way, and nas that Detachment 
arrived. too late. Siri 008 1 at 

The fecond Event is the ſeparate Peace which 
England made with France towards the End of the 

War concerning the Succeſſion in Spain. Neither, 
the Emperor Foepb's. Miniſters, nor the greateſt 
Philoſophers, . nor the ableſt - Politicians,..; eould: 
ever: — ſuſpected, that a Pair of Gloves would 
have changed the Deſtiny, of; Europe y and yet this 
is literally true. The Durcheſt of Marlborough 
was Groom, of the Stole to Queen, Anne at London, 

whilſt her Husband was gathering; Laurels and 
7 in his Campaign in the Neherlands. TheDut+ 

by her Favour at Court ſupported the; Intereſt 
Hero, and vi Hero by bs Victories abroad. 


ſup- 


Ma CHWVET.S PRINCE jor 


_ theiPgpe already i Motion, gadibeibgriler 
fixous, to make him his Friend in order to 
humble tlie Vrnetiaus, thoughit lie could mot 
deny! him: his Aſliſtauco without doing hint! 
eg laing. iE Vino at vd bng 31 
NN 2 bog TWIN, 217 As 
NN 9d: Holen! bus Anina. 


ſupported the Ctedit of his Wife. The Tories 
who oppoſed them, and wiſhed ſor Peace, were; 
able to do nothing, whilſt that Dutcheſs was all- 
powerful with the Queen. She loſt her Favour by 
a very ſlight Accident. The Queen and the Dut- 
cheſs had both given Orders at the fame titne for 
a Pair of Gloves! The Dutcheſs was ſo impatient 
for "hers," that ſhie Preſſed” the Glover to ſerve 
her befors the Deen. In the mean time Ann 
was likewiſe in Haft for her Gloves: A Lady 
whoſe Name was Maſbum, and who Was än Ent- 
my to the Dutcheſs, - informed the Qneen of 
all that had pafled;>and aggravated every Sing 
with ſo many malicious Particulars, that the 
from tfat Moment conſidered the Dutcheſs as 1 
Fuvourite whoſe Infoletiee was no longer to be 
| {> The Glover: ſoured the Queen tilt 
more” by the Account ſhe gave of the Affair, 
wich ſhe told her with all imaginable Malignity. 
This Lenden, though but flight, was fr 
to put all che Humors ino Fermentation, and to 
ſealon every thing that accompanies a Piſgrace. 
The Tories,” and Mathal"7712rd at their Head, 
made a proper Uſe! of this Accident, which give 
+ devifive-Blow to theit wiſts.” Abe Dotchels 
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Thus Pope Julius, by his violent 48 im- 
petuois Mealures, | ſucceeded in an Enter- 
prize, which no othet Pope, with all the 
Wiſdom of Man, could ever have effected; 
for had he put off his Departute from Rome 
till every thing was ſettled and prepated, as 
| any 


of Marlborough was ſoon diſgraced z and with her 
fell the big Party, and that of the Emperor's 
Allies. Such are the Frolicks of Fermi in the 
moſt important Things of this World. Provi- 
dence laughs at human Wiſdom, and hüman 
Greatneſs. Cauſes frivolous, nay ſometimes ridi- 
culous, often determine the Fate of entire Monar- 
chies. Upon that Occaſion a ſorry Quarrel among 
Women delivered Lewis XIV. from a calami- 
tous War, out of which all his Wiſdom, Forces 
and Power would perhaps have proved inſufficient 
to extricate him; and reduced the Allies to a Ne- 


ceſſity of making Peace. Such Events, .I own, 


happen but ſeldom, ſo that their Authority alone is 
not ſufficient to diſcredit human Prudence and Pe- 
netration: It is with them as with ſome Diſeaſes, 
which, though they may impair our Health for 
ſome time, do not hinder us from enjoying for 
the reſt of our Lives the Advantage of a vigorous 
Conſtitution, 

It is therefore neceſſary that thoſe who are ap- 
| pointed to govern others, ſnould endeavour to perfect 
their Penetration and Prudence: But this isndt all; 
for in order to captivate Fortune, they muſt learn 
to make their Tempers pliable to the different 
3 of Affairs; which indeed is = _ 
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any other Pope would have. done, France 
would have. made a thouſand Excuſes, and 
the other Powers would have given him a 
thouſand. Apprehenſions, and thus his At- 
tempt muſt needs have, miſcarried,, I ſhall 
paſs by the reſt of his Enterprizcs, which 

were 


Tak. 2 only b in 8 of t two Sorts of 
Tempers,, one bold and enterpriſing, and the other 
wary and flow; and as theſe moral Cauſes proceed 
from one that is phyſical, | it is almoſt impoſlible 
a Prince ſhould be fo much Maſter of himſelf as 
to aſſume all Colours like the Chameleon. There 
are ſome Ages which fayour the Glory of Conque- 
ors, and of thoſe bold and 0 Men who 
ſeem to be born for mighty Wars, and mighty Re- 
volutions. But they are ef] pecially favourable to thoſe 
giddy, daring and fiery. Spirits, who embroil So- 
at: and furniſn the common Enemy with an 
portunity of profiting by their Quarrels: And to 
wo Men N all Conquerors owe their Succeſs; 
even Ferdinand Cortez was favoured in the Conqueſt 
of Mexico by the civil Broils of the Americans. 
- There are other Times when it would ſeem that 
the World, being bs ruffled and diſturbed, re- 
quires to be governed only by Gentleneſs and Mo- 
deration; and when nothing is neceſſary but Cir- 
| cumſpection and. Prudence. This is a ſort of happy 
Calm in Poluicks, which commonly follows a 
Storm then it is that Negotiations are more effec- 
tual chan Battles, and that you may gain by the 
Pen what could not be acqyized by the Sword. 
* X 3 


A 
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: wet&/ull' of the ſame Kind, and all equally 

ſuoceſsful:: The Shortneſs of his Reign ſaved 
him from any Reverſe of Fortunes; for had 
cho ved to ſee ſuch Times as made it neceſ- 

«fatto proceed With dee and Modera 

28 S0 2 „ ies grng} don, 

93 148} 21 1110 1 1 4 {41% JS TH 1 I! AU I 

A Prince who would ke Frans of both 
m_ cher terſe Conj ee, muſt learn to accom- 

odate himſelf to each, of them, and always 

1 855 e a Skilful Pilo bh Keording to the Times 

. eral was d. wary upon the prope 


NR Joyincible, © Fabjus 


Jupplanted Hannibal by his Jays3.' © Was 
ſi that the Carthaginian Any, wanted hath 


ecruits.and Money, and therefore would quic 1 
[oro to nothing, if a 1 8 w J avoided. *- He 
290 Foley. on 12 7 other hand was 1 

t: His Power 9 2 only tem 
pd. traut e Was willing therefore. f 1 TRY no 
ime. in making all the Advantages of it that 
10 poſſible, in order to fender it more aiting 
..and ſolid, by that pr which brig 11 20 and ſhine- 

x ing Actions never fail to ſpread, 1 5 by. t thoſe 
Reſources which are met with in a, conqu xred 

nu 059% ov ofw ad 
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ücceſs rather to his Fo 
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re 


At nene thin bis Prudenee, er ultru "re Been 
ad that he could not have Thougba Man of gr 


he. Was 


- 4 


died at a; Timg more farms Cl 
2 Date or more — ber ke raſh han 


EPopedom. Book 6. of his 
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-tionphe would hays certainly: been xuined; 
+ becauſe; he could neves have departed from 
Bis natural Impetuoſityq, 5 708 moit mig 

acondlude therefore, that as Fortune cis 
Fhangeable,. the Prince Who glways pexſiſts 
inſthe ſame Meaſures, ſucceeds as long as 
the Times fall in with them, but is ſure to 


4 4 2* 45 1 N I, 
83 . x1 to I*- 4.3, £4 4 F VA: 


fri Y) His , 49þ 


e Yar nao ihe a & Mot. 
and Tallard had not left Bavaria, and ad- 
 vanced as far as Blenbeim and Huoctſtedt, they 
Would have continued Mafters of all Swwabla; for 
Army of the Allies, nor being able to ſubfift in 
avaria for want of Proviſions, would have bien 
© obliged to retire towards Mentz, and even to ſep 
rare. It was for want of Circumſpection therefore 
at A Lime When Circumſpection was { 
ard of à Battle, for ever 


e put to the 
"memorable and glotious for the Germans,what was 
it his own Power to preſerve. This Imprudence was 
iſhed by the total Defeat of the French and 
ins by the Loſs of Bavaria, and of all that 
0 y which lies between the Upper Palatinate 
and the Rhine. © 
Thoſe who have been undone by theirTemerity, 
are commonly ft and the few are only remem- 


715 


bered whoſeRaſhneſs was favoured by Fortune. It is 
With them as with Dreams and Prophecies; we 


Ene che Memory only of the 1 that have 
been accam 


— are ſunk in Oblivion. 
- The: World to judge of Events by their 


| Gul hp C by by the Event. 
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miſcatry when the Times alter. I believe 
indeed; that of the two it is better to be 
impetuous, than cautious; becauſe Fortune 
is a Woman with whom it is impoſlible to 
ſucceed without Blows and Violence; and 
it appears by Experience, that ſhe more eaſily 


ſubmits 
11 4 

I conclude therefore, that a People venture 
much when their Prince is bold and enterpriſing, 
and are threatened with continual Dan ger; Where- 
as a wary Sovereign, if he is not fit for atchieving 
great Exploits, ſeems to be more fit to govern than 

the other; one ventures, but the other preſerves, . 
If either of them would be great Men,they muſt 
come into the World at a ſrafrable Time; other- 
wiſe their Talents will be more pernicious than 
„ profitable. Every reaſonable Man, and eſpecially 


* thoſe whom Heaven hath appointed to govern 
others, ought to lay down ſome Plan of their Con- 


duct, and to make it as well connected and as con- 
cluſive as a geometrical Demonſtration: By cloſe- 
ly adhering to ſuch a Syſtem, they will be ſure to 
act ohnſiſtentiy, without ever departing from their 
main Deſign: By this means every Conjuncture 
and Event might be made to promote, and every 


thing to concur in, the Execution of theſe Projects 
which they have concerted. 


But who are thoſe Princes from whom we 
ſo many rare Talents? They will always be Men, 
and it may be truly ſaid, that human Nature is not 
ſufficient for ſo many Duties. The Phenix of the 
Poets, the Unity of the Metaphyſicians, will ſooner 
| „ be 
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ſubmits to thoſe hol are fierce and boiſte- 
rous, than to ſuch as are cool and deliberates 
and that, like Woman, ſhe favours young 
Men, becauſe, they are more raſh, audaci - 
ous and violent f. 110 | 


be met with than ſuch a Man as Plato deſcribes, 

Juſtice requires that the People ſhould be content 
with thoſe Efforts which Sovereigns make to ar- 
rive at Perfection; among whom the beſt accom- 
pliſhed will always be thoſe whoſe Characters are 
moſt remote from that of Machiavel's Prince. It 
is but an Act of Juſtice to bear with-their Failings, 
while theſe are counterpoiſed by the Qualities of 
the Heart, and by good Intentions; we muſt never 
forget, that Error and Weakneſs are the Lot of 
every Man, and that there is nothing perfect in 
this World. There is no Country ſo happy as 
that where a mutual Indulgence prevails between 
the Sovereign and his Subjects, and gives Society 


T Witneſs what Tacitus 
ſays of Cerialis, one of Veſ- 
paſiar's Relations and Gene- 
rals: Cerialis parùm temporis 
ad exſequenda imperia da- 
bat, ſubitus conſiliis ſod even- 
tu clarus: aderat fortuna, 
etiam ubi artes defuiſſent. 
% Cerialis indeed allowed his 
Mien bur little Time for 
« executing his Orders; he 
* was ſudden in forming his 
< Reſolutions, yet he gained 
5 ſignal Renown from the 


C Event of them: Fortune 
© aided him even where his 
4 Conduct failed,” Han- 
nibal therefore had good 
Reaſon to call Fortune the 


Step- mother of Prudence. 
The Marquis of Marignan 


ſaid to the Emperor Charles 
V. that ſhe was not only in- 
conſtant like Woman, but 
capricious and wanton like 
Youth. Gratian, Chap. 11. 
of his Hero. 5 
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97 eee upon TY W 13 
odcen ſaid in the” preceding Chap- | 
91442 "Hers; and confider with myſelf whe- 

Aue preſent Juncture of Affalts in Italy 
would be favourable to anew Prince, and 
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ducing ſach a Form of Government a5 might 
do 
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& 1h different Sorts of Ne egotiations, 00 
, the 22 which 2 * e 5 
For making I. . SI 


We have ſeen in the Courſe o this Wark, the 
| Fallacy of thoſe Arguments with which Hye 
vel pretended to impoſe up- Rus, by 

Villains under the Mak Funes we 
endeavoured to pull off chat a 05 Views with 
Which he would cloak Vice, and to undeceive. the 


"Warts in an Error heſd by many, with re- 
to the Politicks of Princes. I have told 
Phat their n was 0 me theirSub- 


" jets 


M&cniivir's Paix cz. x 15 


a0 Honour o hin approve, bench 
to the whole Couatiy, Methinks Soorhany 
Things concur to promote ſuch an Enter- 
prize, that I xhn/%%% not whether there was 
ever a Time more proper for it than che 
preſent! 1, to diſcover the Worth of Mo- 
ſes, it was nece ry, 8 1 ſaid before, that 


the Iſraelites ſhould be Captives i. 

to ſhew. the Magnanimity and. Coùige 
Cy -yrus, that the Perſrans ſhould. be oppreſſed 
by the Medes; and to diſplay the excellent 
Qualities of Theſeus, that the Athenians 
ſhould be baniſhed anddiſperſed*; ſo, to evince 


the Courage and Capacity of an Italian Spirit, 
it 


jets in Virtue, that they might not find them- 
pu obliged to condemn in others what their own 
Practice authorized. I have obſerved, that bright 
and glorious Actions were not alone ſufficient to 
eſtab] Niſh their Reputation, and that true arid laſting 
Fame was only to be purchaſed by ſuch Actions as 
tend to the Benefir of Mankind. Tiſhall here add 
A UN Remarks upon the Subject of Negatiations, 
e the. Reaſons, 2 may ar be 2 50 
or 


ndertakir A. War. 8 
The Miniſters o reign Courts 220 Spies b. 
war who are to o wack the DE of t 
bun rat 1 and bine 
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See Chap. VI. TIC bo treats of the Wl ies 
ber 8. | 
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it was neceſſary that 172/y ſhould be reduced 
to its pteſent Condition, that it ſhould be 
in greater Servitude than the Fews, in greater 
Subjection than the Perſians, more diſperſed 
than the Athenians, without Head, without 
Order or Laws, harraſſed, plundered, mangled 
and over. run, and ſhould * W involved 
in every fort: of Calamit yx. 11 
Though from time to time ſome Man of 
ſuperior Courage has ſtarted up, whom it 
was hoped that God had ſent for the Delive- 
rance of Italy, yet ſo it has always happened, 
that in the very Height of his Career, Fortune 
has caſt him off; inſomuch that Italy, now 
ready to expire, ſtill looks for ſome Deli⸗ 
verer, who may put an End to the Deva- 
ſtations in r to the oppreſſive and 
| _ galltng 


Princes with whom they reſide, to. pry. into their 
Deſigns and Proceedings, and to foreſee their Ac- 
tions, in order to give their Maſters early Intelli- 
gence. The principal Deſign of their Embaſſy 
is to frengrben the Tyes of Friendſhip between 
Princes; but inſtead of being the Artificers of 
Peace, they are often the Inſtruments of War. By 
Flattery, Cunning, and Seduction, they endeavour 
to delude Minifters into a Diſcovery of the Secrets 
of Statez they gain the Weak by their Address, 


the Proud by their Fawping, a and the Intercſted by 


their 
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galling Taxations in the Kingdom of Na- 
plesa, and in Tuſcunyb, and heal up all 

thoſe Wounds, and feſtered Sores, which 

Length of Time has rendered almoſt incure- 

able. I is evident that ſhe prays God to ſend 

her ſome Perſon who may deliver her from 
the Cruelty and Inſolence of the Barbarians: 

Tis evident how much ſhe is prepared and 

diſpoſed to follow the Standard which any 

one ſets up. And now at length ſhe can 

| 1 i * 


act Bounty In thick, W al ho ie 
they can; their Profeſſion allows them to tranſ- 
greſs; they fin out of Duty; and are ſure of Im- 
ni 
| Th aginſE rhe Wiles of thoſe Spies that Princes 
ought to be chiefly upon their Guard: When the 
Subject of the Negotiation grows important, 
they odght to examine the Condud of their Mini- 
ſters with the greateſt Rigour, in order to diſcover 


whether any Shower of Danaẽ may not have melted” 


away the Auſterity of their Virtue. 
n In 


2 Machiavel ſpeaks here his Nephew Duke of Milan. 
to his Patron Lawrence of Nard?s Hiſtory of Florence, 
Medicis, agreeably to the Book VI. 

Predictions of the Aſtrolo- b The fame Hiſtorian re- 

ers which were made in the lates in two Paſſages of the 

of the  Fppegona fame Book, that Laurence 

. Julian 1 to make himfelt 

his Brother road b be Kg Sovereign of Florence. 
of Naples, and Laurence 
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have 'no | _ e but in. your, ilinſtnigus Fa- 
al, ki AY Fortans, faxoured. 
by God ang. the. arch ar whigh t 
now "Holds t e Prin ncipal ity, may. induce i 


i "Si e Champion of ber Deliver- 
e; or will the Task be difßenlt, if you. 


pie 50 ore you. che Lives. and. Adtions. of, 
the Princes: above mentio 
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n Ko ITE] Jandinbe/>ufien they wet wY 
2 their Vigilance muſt be ſtill greater; 
the mult diſſect he very Nature of thoſe Articles 
which hoy ale wg to to yield; chat they may be 
able to: fulfil their Engagements, A Treaty con- 
ſidered only in the Lump, is very different from. 
one that is examined in all ts Views; and with all 
its Conſequences. What appears at firſt Sight a 
real, Adyantage, will oſten be found, upon ſtrict 
i eee a wretebed Palliative, Which tends 
mt of the State. To theſe Precautions-- 
muſt be added great Care in defining and clearing 
the Terms of the Treaty; and the punQlions' - 
— 2 ſhould always take place of the Sleil- 
ful Politician, that no room may be left for any 
lent Diſtinction between! the Letter and che 
Spirit of the Treaty. I Won 
In Politicks, one ſhould-make A Collection ef. 
all the Errors which Princes have committæd 
— Precipitation, for the Uſe of thoſe who 
e Preaties or Rlllances: The Fine 
which the y employed in reading it, would _ 
m 
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'Thowgh" theſe Gere Men of, rare and. 
vetidecl Able, hventhzick | 5 19003 
bit Piat, ana dont ec dle had e far gn, 
poltunitp a 4 the preſent b. TheirE Enterprizes 
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were not mire juſt 85 F more e 6200 nor Was 5 God. 


nite theit Friend, that yours. Julie ſti ice is Li. 


your Side; for cher) w is juſt that is neceſlary;. 

and it is an Act of Pity 180 A0 GurCountry,to 
take Arms for it, when Arms are its only Re- 
ſource. The People are univerſally di ſpoſed; 
and where the Diſpoſitlon is ſo great, the 
Difffeuſty cannot be  confiderable,, if you do 
e HE xam ple of ſuch as I haye pro- 


005 VF A. emen 11505 TH poſed 
chamiLoitan « to. make Rebe that could doe 


fail to be uſeſul. 2 fllt 
"Nepotiations-are ocdernifentiiod on by Perſom 
of. Figure; Miniſters are oſten ſent without any © 


Character to neutral Places, where they make 


Propoſals with the more Freedom; as they no-wiſe 
endanger the Honour of their Maſter. 1 Freli- 
minaries of the late Peace between the Em 
and France were concluded in this manner, without | 
the Knowledge of the Empire, and of the maritime 
Powers: This Accommodation was made in the - 
Houſe, of a Count?,.. whoſe: Eſtate lies upon the 
Rhin, val 20 , | 

Vigor Amadeus the moſt able; and withal the 
molt artlyl:Frines of his Time, I the © 


bon n gen: n e Art 
—95 
8 * The Count of Neuwied. 
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poſed for your Imitation. Beſides, we here 
ſee Things extraordinary and unparalleled cf- 
fected by the diyine power: The Sea has been 
opened, a Cloud has pointed out the Way, 
a Rock has yielded Waters, the Heavens have 
rained down Manna, every thing has con- 


curred in promoting your Greatneſs; the 
reſt is left for you to effect. God will not 


do every thing himſelf, that he may not 


deprive us of our Free- will, and of that Share 
of Glory which belongs to us. Nor is it 
ſurpriſing that none of the fore-mentioned 
Italians were able to do what may be hoped 

from 


Art of concealing his Deſigns. Europe was im- 
poſed upon more than once by his Fineſſe; eſpe- 
cially when Marſhal Catinat, in a Monk's: Habit, | 
and under Pretence of taking care of the Salvation 
of that Prince, withdrew him from the Emperor's 
Intereſt, and made him a. Proſelyte to France. 
That Negotiation between the King-and the Ge- 
neral, was concluded with ſo much Dexterity, that 
the Alliance between France and Savoy, which im- 
mediately followed, was to Europe a molt unex- 
1 and extraordinary Phenomenon in Po- 
Icicks N 

I am far from propoſing the Conduct of. Vittor 
Amadeus in this Caſe, to the Imitation of Sove- 
reigns : I only commend his Ability and Diſcre- 
tion; Qualities which, when they are made uſe of to 
promote 
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from your illuſtrious Family: If, in ſo many 


Revolutions, and ſo long Continuance of 


War in Italy, it has always appeared that our 
military Valour was extinct, the Reaſon is, 
becauſe our old Diſcipline was not good, 
and nobody was able to invent a better. 
Nothing does ſo much Honour to a new 
Prince, as inventing new Laws, and new 
Diſcipline, which, if they are well founded, 
and give. an Idea of Grandeur, make him ve- 
ncrable 


e g geo End, are abſolutely neceliiry to 


every Prince. 
It is a general Rule, That in difficult Negotia- 


tions, you muſt employ Men of the moſt exqui- 


ſite Parts; that you muſt not only chuſe thoſe who 
are cunning, intriguing, ſupple, and infinuating, 
but thoſe who have ſo quick and piercing an Eye, 
as to read in the Faces of; others, the Secrets of 
their Hearts, in order that nothing may eſcape * 
Penetration, and the Force of their — 
Cunning muſt not be too often employ*d* It is 
with this, as with Spices, the too frequent Ufe of 
which blunts the Faſte, and takes off that Tart- 
neſs, which a Palate that is but ſeldom uſed to 
them, always feels: Probity, on the contrary, 1s 
for all Times, and reſembles that ſimple and na- 


tural Food which agrees with every Conſtitution,” 


ab renders the th robuſt, without over heat- 


V A Prince 
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is EXAMINATION of 1g 
and Awful z, and Haty;' is ſuſcept⸗ 
ible enough. of any; ney Horm, It is not her 
Spidjers, that; gf Mating n- Cqufag to Rat 
manderg, Mitneſß., Duels, , and 
Combats, in which the Iralians haye the Ad: 
vantage by their Strength, their Dexteriny, 
and Stratagem; Whereas, in Battles, they are 
generally worſted, which is, wing to: the 
Inability. of their Generals; For thoſe Who 
e to have Skill, will never obey; and 
21017 k every 
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A Prince whoſe Candeur is known, will never 
fail to gain the Confidence of Europe; he will be 
ſucceſsful and happy without having recourſe to 
Fraud, and: ful by means of Virtue alone; The 
Peace and Proſperity of the State are, as it were, a 
Center, where all the Paths of Foliticks ought to 
unite; and to Which all err ought'ulti- 
mately to tend. 21 on 1 8558205 | 
- TheTranquillity of Exvent is prin ipally found» 
ed upon the Support of that wiſe Bi Equilibrium, by 
which the ſuperior Force of a ſingle Monarchy is 
counterbalanced by the united Powers of ſeveral 
Princes; If this 2 ſhould ſail, it might 
be feared left an univerſal Revolution ſhould hap- 
pen, and a new Monarchy be eſtabliſned upon the 
Ruins of Princes wealeened hy their Diſumon. 
The Politicks of the Princes of Europe ſeem 
therefore to require them never to neglect Alli- 
andes ee _ which: they may match che 
3 910M d uν,j 918 2 c Power 
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evety_one' thihks hitnſelf Kifful: Nef Ras 
any Man to is Day, been raifed by His 
Valour and Fortune, tö ſüch a Height of RE: 
pttation, àsto prevail ith others to obèy Him. 
From Hence Rica that in the any 
Wars, during the laſt twenty Vears, no Army 
that conſiſted only of Italians, has bee fuc- 
cesful; as appeared firſt at Tarut, "after- 
watds at "Alexandria; Capua, Getioa, Vayla, 
Biology,” and "Meftri. If therefore your 

illuſtrious 
0 


Power of an ambitious Prince: They ought * 
ways to be diſtruſtful of thoſe who would fow 
Diſſention among them: Let them remember 
that Conſul, who, to ſhew the Neceſſity of Union, 
made ſeveral vain Attempts to pull away the Tail 
of a Horſe all at once; but when he had ſeparated 
the Hairs, and plucked one after another, he eaſily 
ſucceeded. This Leſſon is as proper for ym 
Sovereigns in our Time, as for the Roman 
- enaries: Nothing but their reuniting will 
able to make them formidable, and eee 

y Peace and Tranquillity of Zarope. 
The World would be very happy if W no 
alike way bur that of Negotiation to maintain 
Juſtice, and to re-eſtabliſh Peace and Concord 
among Nations. Arguments would then be em- 
de Ki of Arms, and People would diſpute 
wich, iaſtead of butchering one another. An un- 
al ue Princes to have recourſe to 
that are much more cruel; there are Occa- 


8 ſions 


ABS XAMINATION: of io 
1 0 5 FAS re ene debe 
ole, excellent Perſons, who delivered 
ha Cn © from a, forgign Yoke dit, 18 
ech aß che true nes 25 iN 
Enrerprizcs, to provide. yourſelyes with an 
Axmy of your own Sue, who will, al. 
ways be more. faithful, and better Soldiers 
chan any others. And though cach of them 
is brave, yet, if they are united, they will 


be, more. ſo, when. they find themſelyes,com- 
manded, preferred and rewarded BY our? 


Own Prince. 
$10. 1 


FER ere the Livery of the peo ple, whons: the 
hey would oppreſs by lojuſtice, mult be de- 
fended by Arms; where you muſt obtain by Vio- 
lence what i is unjuſtly refuſed, and where Sovereigns 
muſt commit the Cauſe. of their People to the Fate 
of Battles. It is in ſuch Caſes the Paradox is 
true, that a good War e and confirms a 
wo Peace. 
What makes a War juſt or unjuſt . is the Cauſe of 
it. The Paſſion or Ambition of Princes often caſts 
a Milt before their Eyes, and repreſents the moſt 
criminal Actions in the moſt advantageous Co- 
lours. War is a Reſource in Extremity;; 10 it 
ought only to be employ'd. with es nar 
and in deſperate Caſes; and a Prince ſhould wel 
examine, whether he is induced to it by oe wet 


ſion re or . Jolid and in iſpen] able, Rea- 
r VIS 508A nA * ent 
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1 ds fleceſſary therefofe to be 3 with 
theft Force beföte you "Exh be abt e Wirk 
Tralian Valdut to Vindicate vu, Cculity 
from the Oppteflion of Foteigners. © Tho 
the che and the Span? Irifartty are edlinted 
terrible, yet both have their Defects; THis: 
much that 4 third? Sort t o of ann might Fr 
in 0 1589 . UA ei 00 


441 


Some Wars are defenſive; and theſe nas! 
ably are the moſt juſt : Some Wars are made ſor 
Intereſt, when Kings are obliged to undertake them 
in order to maintain their conteſted Rights; they 
plead their Cauſe with Sword in Hand, and Battles 
decide the Validity of their Reaſons. 

There are ſome Wars made for the Sake of Pre- 
caution, and which Princes do well to undertake: 
They are offenſive indeed, but juſt. When the ex- 
ceſſive Grandeur of a Prince threatens to overwhelm 
and ſwallow up the Univerſe, Prudence requires that 
Ditches and Banks ſhould be made to oppoſe him, 
and to ſtop the impetuous Courſe of the Forrent, 
while that is practicable. We ſee Clouds that 
| gather, 4 Storm that is approaching, and Light- 
ning that foretels it; an the Sovereign Who is 
9 with ſuch a Danger, without being able 
to eſcape the Tempeſt, will anite himſelf, if he is 
wiſe, with all thoſe who may be involved in the 
Fane Diſtreſs, and conſequently have the ſame In- 
tereſt with hirn. If che Kings of Egypt, of Syria, 
And Maredon, had joĩned together againſt the Roman 
Power, it would never be able to have overturned 
thoſe Empires : An Alliance wiſely concerted, and 
O Y 3 a War 
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compoſed;. that would: be able not only to 
withſtand, hut to deftat them o gor the Sput 


mardt cannot ſuſtain the Charge of the 
Horſe; and the $;:haveReafon to be afraid 
of the Foot, when they meet with ſuch as 
are as obſtinate as themſel ves. Accordingly 

we have ſeen; and may yet fee, by Experience, 
that the Spaniards cannot ſuſtain the Fury of 
ms 
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a e Thy ay puts; e d 5 bur bed 
thoſe ambirious Defigris abortive, the Accomp liſh- 
ment of which fettered the Uniyerſe. As Pit 
Prudence to prefer leſſer Evils to greater, as well 
as Certainty to Chance; a Prince ought rather t 
ngage in an offenfive War, when he has it in 
ower to make his Option-betweeri the Olive 7150 
bin than to wait till deſperate Nes co 
Off. "when a Declaration of War can only put 
his* Slavery and Ruin for a few Moments. It is a 
certain Maxim, That à Prince ſhould rathier pre- 
den, chan be prevented: Great Men have always 
beth ſucceſsful, Na they made uſe of their Forces 
Gar cheir Enemies had taken ſuch . 
tied their Hands; and ſuppreſſed their DON 5 
Many Friuces have been en d 1 
the Wars of their Allies, and 0 er 
| lation, to furniſh them with a, 1 87. 0 N ber 5 
auxiliary Troops: As $ catmot he witho 
A ſince there is ho Prince in Europe be wr Pr 
ſupport bimſelf againſt the reſt by his Gn 
alone, ny Engage W 0 5 A 
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the Fyench Cavalry and that the StozFthave 
been overthrown byte HAnfantry of SjEI; 
Of this laſt indeed e have had no perfect Expo. 
riment: Nevertheleſs, we had ſbme Inſtance 
of iti ati the Battle of Ravenna here the 


SpanifhEoot being cagaped with the German 
RES (whicty obſerve ere Obey 
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in cafe of Need; and this contributes to their Secu- 
87 and x nd Preſervation, T he Event Se which 
[ es reaps. moſt Adyant Alliance, 
At one hg are 2 os four 855 Th 
the the gona Parties: at another time, ſome un- 

ent promotes the Intereſt of another; 

15 1 is Eden, not 7 — an honeſt, but a wiſe Con- 
duct in Princes, religiouſly to keep their Fair 
and Promiſe, and to be punctual in filling they 
Engagements; the rather becauſe, their Al lanices- 
make the Proteion which they give to teſt Syb- 
jects more effectual and-laſti 

All {vans therefore, whole ſole Deſign i 810 guard 

Ulſurpations, 7. maintain unqueſtionable 

ant to guarantee the publick N and to 
ward ff the Oppreſſion 150 Violence of the Am- 
bitious;-are agreeable to Juſtice. When Soyeragns' 
engage in Wars, of this Kind, they haye no room 
to reproach themſelves with Bloodſhed,, as they 
are; forced to ĩt by Neceſſity; and in {ueh Circ rcum- 
Lances, War is a ieſâ Evil than Peace. 
This Subject naturally leads me to; ip hte of 
Princes, e in che Blood g f their Peoples > 


1 25 of Merchandize Le n ancient Times : 
FS Their 
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and Diſcipline witt-the'Stas/s):the Spaniards: 
by che Agility of their Bodies, and tha Pro- 
tection of their Bucklers, hroke in upon their 
Pikes, and killed them ſcaurely, whilecthe 
Germans could make no Defence, and would 
have been all cut off, had not their Enemies 


e by the Horſe. Wherefore, as 


2.4 wy £ þ | the 


'Theip Court is, as it were, a publick Market, where 
thein : Troops are ſold to thoſe ho bid the greateſt. 
Subſidies. Soldiers were originally deſigned for the 
Defence of their own Country: To ire them out 
to others, like Dogs and Bulls, to bait and be 
pane is, methinks, perverti "8 once the De- 
both of Trade and II is ſaid. 
Phat ſacred Things are —— tobe ſold: 
2 be more herd on che Lives . | 
Ay for Civil Wars about Region, den enen for 
the moſt part, the Effect of che Princes Impru- 
dence: He muſt needs have unſeaſonably favoured 
one Sect, at the Expence of another: e muſt 
either have too much promoted, or too much 
diſcouraged, the publick Exerciſe of certain Furms 
of Worship: He muſt; haye added Weight to 
Party: Quatrels, Which are only; tranfent Sparks 
of Fire when the Sovereign does nat interſere, but 
become Conflagrations hen he foments them 
Jo maintain the Civil Government with Vigour, 
to grant every Man a Liberty of Conſcience, to 
act always like a King, and never: to put em the 
Erieſt. ur ure * _ 
nn, | c 
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the Defects of theſe te / Sorts of infantry! are 
known, it ĩs poſſible to inventa thitd Sort that 
may be able to withſtand the Horſe; and may 
yet have no need of fearingthe Foott nd this 
vill be effected, not by changing their Arms, 
bur their Diſcipline. Tis this Sort af Inventions 
and Improvements, that gives Reputation and 

211 Autho- 


thoſe Storms and Hurricanes. which the dogma- 
rical Spirit of inen is continually — 10 


conjure up. 
F 


oreign Wars er Religion are the noch 
Height of [njuftice-and Abſurdity. To leave Ai 
la Chapelle, and go Sword in Hand to convert the 
Sax0ns, as was done by Charles the Great, to 

a Fleet for Egypt, in order to propoſe the Chriſti 25 
Religion to the Sultan, are very ſtrange and unac- 
countable Enterprizes. The Fury of Cruſades is 
now over: Heaven grant it may never return 
War in general is ſo full of Calamities, the Event 
of it is ſo uncertain, and its- Conſequences are fo 
ruinous to a Country, chat Princes cannot be too 
cantious of engaging in it. The Violences which 
your Armies commit in your Enemies Country, 
are inconſtderable > Advantages, © when eompared 
with the Misfortunes which immediately fall upon 
your own;Dominions: 1 Towundertake a War is ſo 
ſerious and'-im 4 Conſideration, that it is 

iling how ſo many Princes ure 9 taken 

uch a Reſolution. ost {$8 UN VISY9:: 

Liam p that if Kings were to bee u tre 
ee Picture of the Miſeries that are brought 
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ity to new Prince The preſent Op- 
portunity: : therefore ſhould not de let pals 
| Hon; may at 
length ſee her Deliverer er, Nor ean it 
he expreſſed, with hat Affection; with what 
Thirſt of Revenge, with what Fidelity, with 
hat religious Attachment; and with 'what 
Tears, ſuchi a Champion would be received 
in all the Provinces that have ſuffered by theſe 
ebene af Foreigners What Gates 
$111 would 


upon a People by a n of War, it would 
not fail ta move them. Their Imagination is not 
Hvely enough, to give them a natural Repreſenta- 
tion of thoſe Calamities which they never felt, and 
againſt which they are protected by the Eminence 
their Rank. How can they feel thoſe Taxes and 
Duties v s which oyerload and — the People? The 
e of Inhabitants, hen the young Men are 

9a to recruit their Forces? Thoſe contagious 

pers which ſweep off almoſt intire Armies? 


Rr Battles, and the ſtill of 
ri Sieges The Miſery: of che Wounded; when 
e Sword, of, the Enemy has deprived-them-'of 


ole Limbs which. Were the daly Inſtruments of 
heir Induſtry, and Subſiſtence & The Gtief of Or 
we. th E 

| LI upport of their Weak 
pou Þ Ore Loſs of ſo many Men whO were uſtful 

15 nme 
aan e wah IK rink) 6 id „d 
ny vs A Princes 


\ 


MACHMAVELSPRENGE, 3j. 
would: be ſhut againſt him! What People 
would deny him Obodience! What Malice 
would oppoſe him What true Italian would 
refuſe to follow him! Every ane abhors and 
nauſeztes-/this Domination of Barbariuns. 
Let your illuſtrious Family therefote under. 
take this Enterprize wWirh all that Courage 


are attempted - that under your Banner 
te n may be ennobled, and by 
bluow the 


Princes whoſe only Aim it is to make their 
People happy, ought well to confider, before they 
them to every ching that human Nature 

has moſt Occaſion 6 dread. HINT 0 
Others who lock upon their Su jects as their 
. endanger them without Pity, and fee them 
periftr without Regret; but "thoſe Princes ho 
conſider Men as their Equals, and bob upon their 
People as a Body of which they themſelves are the 


Soul, are as ſparing of che Blood of thelr Subjects, 
as of their own. 15 al 


To conclude this Work, I wootd beſcech all Sove- 
reigns not totake Offence at the Liberty with which 
Iſpeak to them; * in 0s: is to make them 

with Truth, to animate them to Virtue, | 
and to flatter none. he good Opinion I have of 4 
the Princes who reign at preſent in Exrope, makes | 
me believe them worthy to hear the Truth: It is 
only eo a Nerv, to an Mexander VI. a Cæſar Bor- 
Zia, or a Lowis XI. that there would be Danger 


San g in 


TY 4 1 NSN 22 ON 
1 Ex A. K ¹N NA NATION of; &c. IH 


y Be of your auſpicious Fortunę it may 
be truly ſaid with Petrarch: 
Ja 5er e ie to 0 . THF 
Pircl tontr al furore Nn“ ows 01 F. 
Prendrà larme ; & Ju a Sabbath 14 er cart, 
eee 851050 KA I 
* e & Ttalict cuor now? ancor morto. 18. 
True Courage has ſhall y AT Fo oppoſe, 
Not ſhall it long for Victory conteſt; 


ur Foes ſhall dei that antient Valour Lows! 
MichRemepWarmtkim each Italian Breaſt. 


Sin. i Thank God, KUL AE ahh er. Ke 
. Men among the Princes of Europe in dur Days 3 
1 and the greateſt Encomium that can be given them, 
3 i to e the that in their Preſence one may boldhycom- 
demm all thoſe Vices which degrade: 
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